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THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


1. GREATER BRITAIN. 

1. Look at tlio map lacing ^ 5 not ices par- 

ticularly the many countrica an<l iHlniidH eolounal rinl 
They arc all units in tliat jj^rcat (‘ollccd-ion of aealitertHi 
states conunonly called the Britisli Lmpirc. 

2. First turn yoxir eyes io i.lic “ Inuiri ” of the 
empire— tluit is, to the British Isles— and theti (‘om- 
pare it witli the wide nsl si)ac(^s \vhi(^li you will find 
both in the Old World and in tlu^ Nenv. Vour first 
feeling will be one of a.tna;^(mH‘nt. Yoti will marvel 
how so small a country as ovir own has managetl \a\ 
acquire control dv(u* such a larg(‘. proportion of the 
earth’s surface. You ought to i)(‘, engta* to know tlio 
story, which is indcuMl most fascinating. Fveiy Briton 
worthy of the name sluaild know it wc‘ll. 

3. Our empire is the vastiest that has (naa* Ihsoi 
brought under tho rule of one sovcu’tagn. ddie em- 
pires of ancient days sink into insigiiifieamH^ heside 
it, for in the time of th(3ir grtiattiess only a fraction 
of the world was known. The modtuat empire of 
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Russia comes nearest to the British Empire in extent, 
but in character and resources it falls very far short 
of King George’s realm. The British Empire is 
unique ; the world has never seen its like before. 

4. Now let us make this plain by means of a few 
figures. The whole land surface of the globe is 
estimated at fifty-five millions of square miles. Of 
this area we Britons hold some thirteen millions of 
square miles, or a little less than one-fourth. Let us 
put the comparison in another way. The w^hole con- 
tinent of Europe covers something less than four mil- 
lions of square miles ; it could be contained more than 
three times in the British Empire. 

5. Russia in Europe occupies more than one-half 
of the continent, yet it is exceeded in area by two 
individual members of our empire. The wholly 
British island-continent of Australia is greater than 
Russia by the combined area of Austria-Hungary, 
Germany, France, and Sweden; and the Dominion 
of Canada, eldest daughter of the empire,'’ falls 
but little short of the whole area of the European 
continent. A comparison between the extent of the 
British Isles and that of the empire is almost ridicu- 
lous. For every square mile in the United Kingdom 
there are more than a hundred square miles of British 
territory beyond the seas. 

6. There is still plenty of elbow-room in Greater 
Britain : there are still wide tracts of land crying 
aloud for settlers, and great waste spaces that will 
always be solitudes. Nevertheless, the population of 
the empire is proportionate to its area. The total 
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population of the world is said to be 1,640 millions. 
Of these, the British Empire numbers 420 millions, 
or more than one-fourth. For every white imin, 
woman, and child under the Union Jack tliere are 
six coloured persons, either yellow, red, or black. 

7. Look again at the map. Now tliat you have 

COUNTRIES OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
DRAWN ON A UNIFORM SCALE ACCORDING TO THEIR 
WHITE POPULATION (1911) 

BRITISH ISLES 45 millions CANADA 7 mtUlons 




AUSTRALIA 

millions 


SOUTH AFRICA 
1 million 

-p.' 

new ZEALAND 

^ 1 million 

KOTB In tbts Diagram South AfMoa If drawn about f/wth ^ 

Ae size of the British Isles, because the White Population of Jr 
South Africa Is about l/40th of the population of the British Isles W 

noticed the vastness of Greater Britain, you will be 
struck by the fact that it is a world-em/piTe. No 
continent, no ocean, no clime, from the icy polar 
wastes to the sweltering jungles of the tropics, is 
without its red patch. The British people seem to 
have taken samples of territory all over the world. 
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8. They seem also to have taken their samples in 
equal proportions from the northern and from the 
southern liemisplicre. In the northern hemisphere 
tlic United Kingdom, Canada, and India occupy be- 
tween them some five million square miles; in the 
southern hemisphere Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa cover about the same area. 

9. Now this is very important. You know that 
the northern and southern hemispheres have their 
seasons reversed. Tims, we find tliat one half of the 
empire is enjoying summer while the other lialf has 
winter. While the land lies cold and bare in the 
northern hemisphere, it is yielding its harvest in the 
southern hemisphere, and vice versd. It is always 
harvest time sornewliore or other in the British 
Empire, and communication is so swift and cheap 
nowadays that grain, fruits, and cattle come readily 
to us from even the most distant of our possessions, i 

10. Now that you have noticed the world- wide 
character o£ the (unpirc, you will expect it to be 
richly varied in character and productions. There is, 
indeed, no article of human desire that may not be 
ol)tained within its wide bounds. The British lands 
in tlie temperate zones produce wheat, meat, and 
wool in abundance. The forests of (Janada and of 
Australia, yi(dd stores of sphmdid timbeu', while (Jreat 
Britain has thos(‘, unrivalled treasures of coal and iron 
whicli lie at th(i root of her prosperity. Rice, cotton, 
tobacco, sugar, and other kinds of tropical products 
fiourisli witliin the empire, and wo need not seek 
beyond it for all our luxuries and [idornments. 
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11. A further glance at the map shows us that 
our empire is oceanic. The Russian Empire consists 
of continuous land, but the various states of the 
British Empire are united by means of the sea. A 
great writer observes that the ocean flows through 
Greater Britain in every direction, so that it resembles 
a world- Venice with the sea for streets. 

12. This is a very important fact, and one that 
should never be forgotten. Our empire has been 
founded on the seas, is now maintained on the seas,, 
and will only last as long as we command the seas 
Britannia must rule the waves if the people of the 
British Isles are to exist and the British Empire is to 
be held together. We must have an open highway 
all over the world, and our trading-vessels must be 
able to traverse it with the least possible in toruption. 

13. The British people are the ocean-carriers of 
the world ; their merchant shipping is nearly twice 
as great as that of all other nations taken together. 
To and fro between our shores and the ports of the 
whole world our merchant ships come and go like 
shuttles in a loom. On the outward voyage they 
are laden with the coal and manufactured goods of 
the British Isles; homeward bound their holds are 
full of raw materials and food. 

14. Were a foe to overcome us upon the seas, the 

British Empire woul4 heart of 

the empire would cease to throb ; her busy factories 
would be idle; her myriad workers would starve. 
For these vital reasons Britain maintains a huge 
navy and fortified coaling-stations all over the world. 
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2. THE MEANING OF “EMPIBE." 

1. The zoik^h are the most desirable 

regions of <‘a!'th. Tiny have produced the 

hi^diest types (d‘ iruinkitul, and within tliem alone 
can the whites man livi? eomrortalyly and work ettect- 
fvcly. 'rh«‘r<‘ a man is (mcoui-nged to lalxiur ; for 
the heat is not so grixit. as to sap his tnangy, and 
the cold is not so inhaise as to numb Ins powers. 

2. llui savag(‘ in thf‘ tropical for(‘st has but to put 
out Ills hand to lind sutlicient food to keep him alive. 
Nature is most botintifub an<l th(‘ bahny skies itiake 
clothing and sludltn’ almost, unnecessary. In th (3 tem- 
perat(‘ ^^on(\s, however, a, man must work to live. 
H(‘ nmst maJ<(‘. (clothes to wtair atid 1)tfdd a roof for 
shelter. Ib^ mmst, cdtair and till tln^ kind before he 
can s(‘(mr<^ a sU^ady, rc‘g\dar livtdihood. 

3. His harvest (nanes lait onct* a y(‘ar, so that he 
must Icxirn to deny himself and lay by something for 
the future, H<‘ diH<x)Vi‘rs that in coiuaut with others 
he can <lo many things whi<di are impossible, to lus 
unaidixl strength, llr? thus learns to unite, itito clans, 
tribes, and stateH. In this atul in many other ways 
he develoj>H himself, an<l in tlu^ course of long ages 
beconH*s the civilizial Ixdng whicli wuf know as the 
white', man. 

4. Now let us turn to the map again and divide 

the British Empire into two great parts tho lands 
within the temperate^ zones, whieli we may call white 
mu/a’a miintr)/ ; and tln^ lands within the torrid zone, 
which we may call ailoured eoimtrff. The 
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frozen regions of the frigid zone arc mere wastes, 
and may be left out of account altogotlun-. 

5. The British Empire, we obser\'e, li.'s largely 
within the temperate zones. It is ma,inly vtliih-, 
man’s country, and in a large part of it a I'riton 
from home may settle down without any disctjuifort 
or loss of energy. In the north tempcrain zon(>, 
which has been the seat of all the great empires of 
the world, we find the Britisli Isles and tin.' \-ast 
Dominion of Canada. Canada is oth! of tlie I''ive 
Nations of Greater Britain, inhabited by a \\’hite race 
with a great future before it. 

6. In the south temperate zone wc find wide 
British lands at the shank end of Africa. Iba-ii we 
find the second of the Five Nations, a race of Euro- 
peans dAvelling amidst a dense population of nalive.H 
The great island-continent of Australia lii^s mainly 
within the same zone. Here is the third of (luj 

■ Five Nations, inhabiting, as yet, only the. fring.'s of 
the continent. The fourth of the Five Nations 
occupies the island-gi'oup of New Zealand, which is 
wholly in the south temperate zotie, and might well 
be called the British Isles of tlie Soutlnn-n St'as. 'rite 
fifth of the Five Nations inhabits the mother country. 

7. Now let us look at the colon, red 'iiuotrs (•iniidri/ 
within the British Empire. It is, of course, almost 
wholly within the tropics. A great region of We.st, 
Central, and East Africa is mainly inliaJuted by 
the' negro, with deep brown or black skin, shoi't, l)lack 
woolly hair, a broad flat nose, and promimmt ehe(!k 
bones. Most of these negroes are uncivilized. 'I’he 
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only wliilo ino]\ mnon< 4 ' (lioiu nro liriiisli nllicials, 
8ol(li<'rs, an<l ira(l<‘i‘s. 

(S. In iht' vast peninsula, of Iiidia- w<‘ iind ano(h<a* 
col<)ur(‘(i innn’s coimiiy, <l<‘ns<‘ly p<‘opl(Mi hy 
ol* (.h(‘ wholr world's popula.! ion, a, 11 oT dark skin, hut 
va.rvinij; in (UN iliza.i ion h*oin ihn iiiosi. dni>’i’ad<‘<l saa'a^'o 
to tla* hi^’ldy-crult.uiN'd Hindu. I h‘i’<‘, a.^'ain, i h(‘ whiio. 
men a,r(^ odirials, soldi<‘rs, plaidnrs, and track'rs. Thry 
are not sottliM's, as in tho hril.ish la.nds of tlu' f(‘inp(‘r- 
ntc zones, hut sojoui*n<‘r.s. Then' ai'e <‘l(‘vat<‘(l parts 
of the ptaiinsula, \vhit(‘ mon can Iiv<‘ in coin- 

iort ; hut Indiar <*an ncvci* he a. wliito, man’s count ry, 
for white ehildr(‘n (‘annot be r(‘ai’<‘(l in it. 

1). (t‘ylon, the, S( rails Sotyhnnents, North l>orn(*(>, 
N<‘AV ( iuiiH'a., and llritisli \\k‘s(: Africa, will also remain 
Colour<‘d maids (‘ountry until we ha.ve learm‘<l how to 
ov(‘r<‘om<‘ t.h<^ disease's which attai'k wliile, men ii’ 
tropical la,nds. dlan'e area of course', eif umst 

of our tropi(‘a.l posse^ssions whiedi mi;LCht hea'eaue* tlu^ 
home's of while' im'U. d’h<'S(‘ are hh'ty platesaus <n* Ihet 
summits e)r mountaine)Us islands spe*c,ially teanpe're'd 
1)y the' se'a,. 

10. ddiis elivision of tln^ mnpirM' into white' man’s 
country anel (‘olouresl maids ('e)unlry is important frejin 
auothe'r point e>i \'ie‘W, Odie' wliih' maids ce)untrv is 
chie'lly oe-e'Upie'el h 3 ^ the* t’ive* Nations whei are* tnainly 
of hritish race. Hiey live* pra.e'tieally the* same* life*, 
think Hie* same' tlmuo'hls, honour the* same' kinj^c an<I 
profe'ss tlu^ same* re'li^iem Ihoug'h oea'a-us re>Il he*twe'e‘u 
thean. 11ie* strem< 4 ’e‘st ele'sire* of llritons is for se'lf- 
<^e)V(‘rnme*nt, anel this dtssire* tlu'y huvt* <*nrrie'd with 
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flioin across (lio s«‘as. All lia* wliitc iiian's lands of 
tlie Iiritish lM!i}ar<‘ | niTiannails, and t]ii‘ir ciii- 

ZiMiis arc fr(‘o to ihosc who make ilu* la.ws ainl 

levy die (ax(‘s, 

1 I. In die c'olourcfl mans eonnlry da' natives lia,vo 
no sneh riR'hts: for in many eases they an‘ nH*n* 
sa.vaR'es, and in otlao's they could not. !><• t>rust(*<l 
with su<*h power. W'hereviU* possihh^, howevin*, as in 
India., tliey an^ invited to assist, hodi in tlie (umlral 
o’oV(‘rnment and in tin* R'overnment of towns. in 
du' colonr<'d mans <*ountry there ai’c no eh'ctis! paaiia.- 
ments, ainl the real ruler is tin* Ih’itish darliann'ut^ 
at liome. 

12, ’The full tith* of the Ih’itish sovcrci^’u is 
(h'oi’i^'e the difth, hy the (trace of (lod, of t'ln^ 
Ut»it<‘<l Kingdom of (treat l‘»ritain and Ireland, and 
af tin* dridsh I)oniinl<uis heyoinl the vSeas Kin^, 
])ef(*nder of the I'ailh, Idnperor of India. Notic.e 
that the Kin*^' is ” hauperor of India/ lie acts 
a.s an emperor oNei* most of the n*mainini^ coloured 
man's country, though he has not y<‘t assumed the. 
tide. (If the white man's c<iuntry In* is knuj. 

Id. tVom this we o])s<*rve that (he tit h* “ empiric/' 
thoue’h con\‘cnient, is apt t.o he misleading’, II su<j^- 
(;’{‘sts a collection of nations ln‘ld tom’thcr h\’ fon*e, 
W(‘ already know that, more (halt half <jf (he empir<^ 
is the a.ho(h‘ of fi’ee peoples, din* hulk ol tatr empire, 
is held too{‘iher hy the sli< 4 'hti‘st. of houds, wlu(*h ar<‘, 
nevert ln‘l«*ss, strone'cr than links td* iron. A eonunon 
a.m*estry, a, mother country, n. common kindred, larr 
g'vuii^c, and traditions wehl us i.oe*<*(ln*r wlH‘dn‘r wes 
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live in the United Kingdom, in Canada, in Australia, 
in New Zealand, or in South Africa. The outward 
and visible sign of our unity is the coninioii lieadship 
of the British King. 

14. Modern statesmen are seeking to devise pla.ns 
by which the United Kingdom and the self-governing 
colonies may combine into a single British static Tire 
idea is one that stirs the imagination, and e\aa‘y one 
must wish for its accomjplishment. Let us liope that 
as the years roll by Britons all over the world will 
draw nearer and nearer 

^‘Into one imperial whole, 

One with Britain, heart and soul— - 
One life, one flag, one fleet, one throne ! ^ 


a THE STORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

1. We are so accustomed to think of Britain as 
'‘Mistress of the Sea,” that we are apt to imagine 
she has always been the greatest naval powm- of tlni 
world. This is not so, for, as a matter of fa,(*.t, we 
were a very backward and unimportant naUon when 
Venice, Portugal, and Spain were busy ma.ritime 
powers, and their navigators were exploring tlu.^ un- 
known world. 

2. Look at a map of Europe, and yon will a,t 

once see how favourably Portugal and Spa, in a, re 
situated with regard to the Atlantic. Not, bowiwr^r, 
until the close of the fifteenth and the Ixi ginning of 
the sixteenth centuries did these nations to 

, ( 1 , 189 ) ^ 
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i take advaTita^e of their splciidiil inaritiinc sitnatiou. 

f What brought a,l)()nt tlio e-rc.nt <'lu-ui,<j;e i 

I ^ 

f 3. GeograplicrH t«‘ll us ilijit ua,vi^atiou passes 

I, througli tliree stag(‘s : iirsfc, \l is coufiiuHl io rivers, 

1 then it is cxteiuhMl to inland s<‘as, and finally it 

I becomes oceanic. Now, uj) to tin' sixkMniUi century 

navigation was in s<‘eond of tlu'st', stagu's : upon 
I the MediterraiU‘an S(‘a, tln^ wliole, connnerce of the 

I , world was borne. products of tli(‘ l^ast were 

i brouglit to tlie Asiatic slior(‘S of Uu!i iM(‘dit(n‘ranea,n 

I; on tlie backs of ca.in<‘]s, whi(*li ira.verstal long and 

I toilsome caravan roub's, Shijjs visiiod these ports 

?■ laden with the inanufactunMl goods of Kuropt^. An 

exchange took plac(^, and f-lien tlu', shi]>s sailcul for 
home witli silks, spic(\s, a.nd all ilu) W(‘altli ^ri>f Onnnz 
:j and of Ind.” TIknso wen’s afterwa-rds <listi'il)uUMl l)oih 

I by land and s(^a ov<n* the w'hole of Murope. 

j 4. Now, tlie gr(^a,t ina-rli/niK'. ])ow(‘r of th(\ fourteenth 

I century was Vtmice, a lifth-nvte staiport now, but 

then the proud(‘.st comnuirc.ial city of tlie world. 
She had tliousands of mm-(‘ha.nt V(‘ssels, all divided 
into companies, and sailing togi'ther for nnitua.1 pro- 
tection against pirabss. Wha.t llritain is to tlie 
twentietli century, Venice was and mo!H‘. to the four- 
teenth century. Not only did slu^ tradt^. with every 
country open to enterprise, but she j)roduc(‘d a num- 
ber of daring travellers, wdio visiti^l Egypt, Persia, 

: India, China, and even the n^.inote countries of Cen- 

tra.! Asia. 

5. Venice was “Mistress of the Mediterranean,” 
:J and she rigidly reserved its trade to herself. The 

( 1 , 189 ) 
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Mediterranean was practically closed to all ot^lier 
nations, and this naturally compelled the l^niun’uese 
to look for another road to the East. A now road 
became all the more necessary when tlie Turks began 
to block up the old avenues by which tlie trade of 
Asia had reached the Mediterranean coast. 

6. About the beginning of the fifteenth century 
Portugal had a noble and able prince known as 
Henry the Navigator. He lived in a town near 
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Cape St. Vincent, and ihei*e he built an obscu’vatory. 
Every day high in his eyrie he looked out on the 
mysterious ocea,n, which stretclied westward a.nd 
southward of his fa/th('.r’s kingdom, and he woiuhn'ed: 
wluit lay l)ey()nd. 1 le wa.s iKuit on solving the inysl.<n*y, 
and es|)(iciaby on finding a,n oc<‘a.n road to imlia,. 

7. He eneourag<Ml iuiviga.tor.N to make tlu^ 

They crept along tlu^. shores of the AlVicain eontincmi, 
each explorer venturing a little furtluu* thu-n Uhj one 

( 1 , 180 ) 2 
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before him ; but progress was slow, and the prince 
had directed the work for forty- tliree years before 
the Gulf of Guinea was readied. 

8. Prince Henry died in 14G0, but tlui work did 
not die with him. Relocated expeditions explored tlie 
western coast of Africa, and at last, in tlie year 148(), 
Bartholomew Diaz rounded tlie Cape of (lood Hope 
without knowing it. Eleven years later, in 1497, 
Vasco da Gama made his never-to-be-forgotten voy- 
age. He passed tlio Cape, crossed the Indian ( )cea.n, 
and reached the shores of India. 9die ocean roidn to 
India was discovered at last; a new era was opeinMl, 
and its grand prize was won by the Portuguest^ 

9. Now we must hark back five y(^a,rs and 
something of an even more inonuaiitoiis voyage. 
Christopher Columbus, a Genoese seaman, had con- 
ceived the design of I'caching India, not by tlie route 
which the Portuguese were pursuing, lint by sailing 
westward across the Atlantic Oc(^a,n, lie, had hard 
work to find a patron for his enhn-prise, but at last 
he managed to persuade Ferdinand an<l Isab(‘lla of 
Spain to fit out an expedition. 

10. On August 3, 1492, Columbus set m,il fi'om 
Palos, with three ships no larger than tlu*, coasting 
vessels of our own day. On August 9 the: ships 
reached the Canary Ishuids, and afba* being d(‘ta-ined 
three weeks they set sail once more, with a. er<‘W 
of faint-hearted men, who broke out inio haid (‘ries 
of distress as the last land known to tlnsn fa<h‘d 
from sight on the horizon. 

11. Westward and ever westward tlniy sa.ih^tl. an<l 
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passed by. Mutiny broke out, but it was 
, and at length, on the morning of October 12, 

C jkinibiis saw before him one of the Bahama islands. 
He annt^xed it in the name of Spain, and then visited 
Cuba and Haiti. On March 15, 1493, he returned to 
Spain bearing the wondrous news. 

12. Thus was the Old World brought into contact 
witli the New. Men were brought into touch with 
new lands, new races of men, new scenes, and new 
adventures. 3Ien’s eyes were opened, their minds 
enlarged, and their adventurous instincts aroused. 
Once the wild western sea had been crossed in safety, 
b 3 ld sailors were not slow to follow in the wake of 
the great pioneer. Some sailed north and some south 
of the places discovered by Columbus, and gradually 
they learned that they had reached, not India, or 
indeed any part of Asia, but a new world altogether. 

1 3. England had no share in the glory of these two 
wondrous discoveries, though she has profited most of 
all by them. She did little in the way of exploration 
at this time, but she had one triumph. She sent out 
John Cabot of Bristol five years after Columbus had 
reached the West Indies, and he was the first man 
to reach Newfoundland and touch the mainland of 
America. 

14, England was not ready yet to enter into the 
race tor oversea trade and dominion. She was in 
the apprenticeship stage. Nearly a hundred years 
passed away before she began to realize her great 

destiny. 
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1 THE CENTUEY OF PEEPAEATION. 

1. After Columbus bad announced liis wondrous 
discovery, Ferdinand and Isabella bcsouglit tlu^ 

to declare that the new continent belonged wholly 
and solely to them and to their heirs. "Idiey m]>- 
pealed to the Pope because he was tlicn eonsidtn'ed 
to have the disposal of all heathen lands. 

2. After some disputing with tlie Portuguese, the 
Pope decreed that all the lands, discovered and un- 
discovered, lying west and south of an imaginary 
line drawn from the North to the Soutli l/ole, at 
a distance of one Imndred leagues west of the Azores 
and the Cape Verde Islands, should l)elong to 

The Pope really divided the world between th(‘se two 
powers. He gave the Spaniards a title to the whoh^ 
of the American continent, except the Brazilian coa.s(,. 

3. Spanish explorers were soon busy. At lirst 
thej^ confined themselves to the coasts, ])ut (‘arly in 
the sixteenth century tliey began to penetrate the 
interior, Mexico was coiujucred by Cortez, Idzarro 
overcame Peru, and Spanish dominion was grarluaJly 
established in the central and soutliern half of tlu^. 
continent. 

4. It is important to notice that tlie S])a,tna!*dB 
conquered lands already occupied by people living 
under settled governments. Tliis they did b(‘caAise 
they looked upon the New World as a. gigantic^ 
estate from which they might draw much wt‘a,lih. 
Gold, silver, and precious stones were all tliaf, tln^y 
desired from these new lands. By every kind ol 
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cruelty and treachery they wrung from the wretched 
natives their stores of wealth, and then condemned 
them to delve in the mines for more. The Spaniards 
were always conquerors, never settlers. 

5. The Portuguese, meanwhile, had established 
themselves on the coasts of Africa and India,, and 
had seized Brazil, upon the sliorcs of wliich some oT 
their ships had been stranded. The native Brazilians, 
unlike the Peruvians, were difficult to con(|ner, and 
could not easily be made to work in tlie mines. 
The Portuguese, therefore, introduced iiegixx^s from 
the Guinea coast. Thus, one of the eaidie.st gifts 
of the Old World to the New was a traffic in lnima,n 
flesh and blood, with all its attendant horrors. 

6. The sixteenth century may be called the Spa-in- 
and-Porfcugal period. Twenty yea.T-s iKdore th(‘, cmi- 
tury closed Philip the Second of Spain scM'ztMl tlie 
crown of Portugal. In his own jierson In^ united 
tlie crowns of the two states, and wicddtxl dominion 
over their widespread possessions in. Anuirica,, Africa,, 
and Asia. For tlie next eiglity years tlu‘. two (‘oun- 
tries had one king. 

7. Now, what was England doing wliih* Spain 
and Portugal were thus engaged in buililing U)> a, 
foreign empire? England was prepajdiig hm*s(df for 
her great vocation by an appixaiticeship to (he s<‘a,. 
Henry the Eighth. Imilt a na.vy, a.ud our si^aiumi 
made many adventurous v()yag(‘,s in the cmh'aA’om- i,o 
find new routes to tlie East. They discovia-ed litih^ 
but frozen oceans, but they were learning tludr i nide 
all the time. 
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8. The great religious movement of the time, 
known as tlie Reformation, threw England and R|)aiii 
into opposite camps. In Elizabetli’s reign England l) 0 - 
came Protestant, while Spain was tlie chosen chamj)ion 
of tlie Pope. Bitter enmity was rife between the 
two countries long before war broke out. 

9. Britisli sailors were chasing and capturing 
Spanish galleons, and attacking and plundering 
Spanish settlements, half the woidd away. Most 
of the Englivsh sea-dogs of tliat time wei'e. little^ 
better than buccaneers; indeed, Elizal)oih hersedf 
dubbed that fine seaman Sir Francis Drakt^ lua- 
' little pirate.'’ 

10. These audacious attacks roused Phili]) of Spain 
to bitter anger. He saw that there would lx*, no 
security for his galleons at sea and his setthanents 
on shore until England was crushed. Thi^ Pope, 
too, besought him to conqmu* the beixdic land, and 
restore it to tlic bosom of Mother Churcli. Idiilij) 
had other reasons too, both. ])i’ivate and puhli(*., foi' 
taking vengeance on England, and in an evil hour 
for himself and KSpain he launched liis 'MnviiHahle 
Armada.” 

11. dlic tlireatenod invasion aroused tln^ ])jd*rioi-i(i 

ardour of England. M(m, of a.ll classics and (^’(‘tals, 
Catholic as well as ]h*otestant, Hocked to ih(‘ stand- 
ards; sailors ci*owded to th(i ships, navy was 

in a disgraceful state, and it mimlxa'ed only t wenty- 
eight vessels. (Tities, merchants, and n()bI(^s, bow(*v<*r, 
came to the resciH% and eventnally a hiigt' scrat<di 
fleet was got together, carrying 837 guns a.nd 9.000 


so 
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men. With this armament England opposed the lordly 
galleons of Spain, 130 in number, mounting 3,165 
guns, and manned by more than 28,000 men. 

12. There is no need to tell the story in detail. 
Ill-luck dogged the Armada from the outset. While 
it was fitting out in Cadiz harliour Dnikc- sii(ld(3Tdy 
attacked it, and burnt no less tluin 1(),(){}0 tons of 
shipping. This exploit he playfully ca,lled “ singeing 
the King of Spain’s beard.'’ Wlum the; Armada 
really set sail in the spring of 1588 the cn^.ws were 
raw, the ships were ill-found and ill -provisioned, 
and the admiral was a man who ha,rdly knew a mast 
from an anchor, 

13. The first encounter was a running fight in 
the Channel, during which the Englisli sea.“dogs a,mply 
showed the audacity, skill, and r<‘.source whicdi (h(‘y 
had developed in many an exploring and ))U(‘<‘an(M‘ring 
enterprise. The Spaniards ma,nag<Hl to wnvh (•ala/is, 
but they were in a state of panic., a,nd the fn*e-shi|)s 
sent among them drove them bitlier a, ml thithm* in 
the direst confusion. A final ongagmmvnt shattered 
the Spanish fleet beyond recovery. Tla^ survix'ors 
fled northward. ‘'God blew with llis wind, and tlu^y 
were scattered.” The sea power of Spain was a. thing 
of the past. 

14. The defeat of the Spanisli Anna, da op(,vned 
the modern history of England : it wa,H th<‘ first 
step in the creation of Greater Britain. I t announced 
to the world the new character wliich Ktigland was 
assuming; it indicated that she was h(^ne<d’orth to 
direct her energies to the sea and to tlie New World. 
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She was on the verge of empire, but she had not 
yet attained it. 

15. In the last years of Queen Elizabeth’s reign 
England had no possessions at all outside Europe, 
for all her schemes of settlement had failed. Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert had striven hard to found a 
colony in Newfoundland, but to no purpose ; and 
his half-brother. Sir Walter Raleigh, had fjired just 
as badly on an island off the coast of what is now 
North Carolina. 

16. At liome '‘Great Britain did not yet exist; 
Scotland was a separate kingdom, and in Ireland 
the English were but a colony in the midst of an 
alien population, still in the tribal stage.” Nevei> 
tliclcss, England stood upon the threshold of a new 
era, and the establishment of licr vast empir('i was 
only a matter of time. 


5 THE CENTURY OF PROMISE. 

1. We now come to an event which W(‘, may 
rightly call the starting-point of tlie Briiish Ihnpir(\ 
Raleigh’s no1)le effort to found a colony in 

1585 on Roa,nok(‘ Tshuid laid failed, but his glow- 
ing accounts of the adjoining ina, inland, which wa,H 
called Virginia,, in honour of Elizn.lx^th, the " Vii*gin 
Queiai,” soon arous^xl Englislmuai to nm,k(‘- another 
attempt. 

2. In the yca,r 160() King »ra,mes the First <‘rcai(al 
two C()inpanies— “One of London merchants, n,nd iho 
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other of Plymouth merchants. These companies 
were empowered to establish settlements in Virginia, 
which then comprised all the Atlantic coast territory 
from what is now the State of Maine to Florida. 

3. Unfortunately the first colonists were quite un- 
fitted to go pioneering in the desert. Many of them 
were soft-handed gentlemen, who could not bear cold 
and hunger, and were unused to the axe and plough ; 
many others were the sweepings of the London streets 
and jails. The early colonists had to undergo terrible 
hardships — starvation often stared them in the face — 
but in course of time they began to prosper. 

4. In 1620 quite a new type of colonists crossed 
the Atlantic and founded New England. They were 
Puritans, men of deep religious conviction, who pre- 
ferred to go into exile rather than conform to the 
form of worship which the government of England 
was cruelly forcing upon them. These indomitable, 
deeply religious men and women had to endure 
hunger, cold, and disappointment and solitude, but 
they bore it all with wonderful patience. In time 
their colony advanced, and they were joined by other 
persecuted Puritans, who made excellent settlers. 

5. Britain had now obtained a footing on the 
American continent, and was rapidly e:xtending her 
territory. By the end of the seventeenth century 
she had founded the famous thirteen colonies, which 
lay in a solid and thriving row from north to south 
along the Atlantic seaboard. Britain, however, was 
not the only power in North America r, she had a 
most formidable rival in France. 
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6. Just about the time when James the First was 
giving charters to Virginia and New England, the 
French were founding farther north the two (;olonies 
of Acadia and Canada. Wlnlc William Penn, the 
Quaker, was building up Pennsylvania, a great French- 
man named La Salle actually made his way up the 
St. Lawrence and through the great lak(!S to the 
sources of the Mississippi. Launching his boats upon 
that mighty stream, he sailed right through the 
country to the Gulf of Mexico, and at once laid 
claim to the vast territory which he had discovered. 
Shortly afterwards the French colony of Louisiana 
was founded. 

7. France thus possessed the two great rivcT's, the 
natural avenues to the interior, and this gave her a 
long start of us on the North American continent. 
An observer in the year 1688 noticing the position of 
affairs in North America might liave be<‘u pardoned 
for prophesying that the whole land was d(!stined to 
pass into the hands of France, instead of into the 
hands of Britain. 

8. The Dutch, too, had designs on the New World. 
Three years after James signed the charter of tlie 
Virginia companies, Henry Hudson, ati English .sailor 
in the service of Holland, reached the Anierica.n coast, 
and sailed up the river now known as tin; Hudson. 
This voyage enabled the Dutch to claim all the coun- 
try drained by the Delaware and the Hudson Biver- 
Traders from Holland arrived, the Ncav Netherlands 
came into being, and New Amsterdam, now the city 
of New York, was founded on Manhattan Island. 
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9. The appearance of the Dutch as competitors in 
North America marks a great change in the relative 
positions of the five European states which sought to 
establish empire in the New World. Spain still lield 
her great possessions, but her power was already on the 
wane, and she could no longer add to them. Portugal 
had declined, and the Dutch during their eighty 
years’ war with Spain had snatched from Portugal the 
control of the Eastern 
Archipelago. By the 
beginning of the vsev- 
enteenth century Hol- 
land had become the 
leading colonial and 
maritime power. 

10. In the latter 

half of the same cen- 
tury a republic was 
set up in England, 
with Oliver Cromwell 
at its liead. Now 
we must always re- 
member that Crom- 
well was a groat im- unuKUT ul.muc. 

perial statesman, [l:To placed tlu^ navy on a. pmix^t 
basis, and under Robert Blak(^ it l)egan to ru!<‘ the siais. 
Crornwcil! soon perceived tlia-t Holland haxl become our 
great rival on the ocean and in the Ntnv World ; he. 
therefore caused a law to bo pass(‘,d wliich <h‘alt a 
severe blow at her carryin tra(^ dins led to a 
naval war, from which the new British navy, aftun’ 
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some reverseg^ issued triumphant. The Dutch were 
forced to acknowledge the supremacy of our flag in 
our own seas. Ten years later New Amsterdam was 
seized by the British. 

11. Thus, of the five competing nations, two alone, 
France and Britain, were left to struggle for supremacy. 
They were at close quarters in America, where they 
stood like armed men waiting the word to engage. It 

inevitable that conflict should arise. The British 
colonies were growing in population, and were push- 
ing themselves farther west every year. France 
claimed the w^hole hinterland, and had her claim 
been allowed the British colonies would have been 
confined to a narrow strip between the Alleghany 
Mountains and the Atlantic Ocean. By 1690 the 
struggle had begun. 

12. We must not forget that England and France 
were also rivals in India. The English East India 
Company began operations twelve years after the 
defeat of the Armada. It was founded for trade, 
and it stuck closely to business for a hundred and 
forty years. At the end of the seventeenth century 
it had four stations — Madras, Bombay, Fort St. David, 
and Fort St. WTlliam where Calcutta now stands. 

13. The French East India Company began in a 
similar way, but it had not so great a success at the 
outset. In 1 6 7 4 the small town of Pondicherry was 
founded. It was captured by the Dutch, but was 
restored i n 1697 . Throughout the seventeenth century 

• ^France made but littl e headway in India. Her great 
success was reserved for the eighteenth century. 
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6. THE CENTUEY OF FULFILMENT. 

1. In the history of our emjnre the seventeenth 
century is a period of promise ; the eighteenth cen- 
tury a time of fulfilment. At the beginning oi‘ 
the eighteenth century Greater Spain still 8ur\nved, 
but was no longer capable of expanding ; Grea,t(‘r 
Portugal had given way to Greater Holland, and 
Greater Holland in its turn had been oversliadow{‘.d 
by Greater France. 

2. As we already know, the two outstanding 
colonial powers at the beginning of the eiglibienth 
century were France and Britain. The struggli^ soon 
began. It lasted for more than a. century^ and wlnni 
the end came Gi'eater Finance had been swallowtu] uj) 
by Greater Britain. She stood alon<^, as tlu^. only 
survivor of that group of empires whicli aros(‘ out of 
the contact of the western states of l^urope with tlu^ 
New World. 

3. The eighteenth century was but two y(‘ars old 
when the War of the Spanish Succession l)rok<‘. out. 
It was caused by the refusal of Louis tlie Fourti^cuith 
to abide by certain agreements whicli Wim) intended 
to prevent Spain and France becoming unittMl undtn- 
one king. 

4. Had this happened thei*e would luivc^, beiui a 
union of the Spanish and Frencli dominions in 
America, and almost all the New World would hav(‘ 
been closed to the British and Dutcli, wlio wiu*e now 
in alliance. British expansion in America would haA'i‘ 

been )'»revented and British and Dutcli trade witli 

( 1 . 181 )) 3 # 
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the New World would have been sorely crippl(‘<l if 
not altogether extinguished. Wliile warfai'c in 
Europe was deciding who should succeed to the 
Spanish throne, it was really settling the (piestion 
which power should be mistress of North. America. 

5. The war was waged on tlie contiiuvnt oT .l^airo|)(s 
and Marlborough’s genius secured the triumph of I he 
British and Dutch. The Treaty of Utrecht, in I 7 id, 
ended the war ; and this treaty is one of tlie gr(‘at(‘st 
landmarks in the history of our expansion, for it in- 
dicates the beginning of British supremacy. Britain 
entered the race for empire after the (hh’j^a.t of ihc 
Armada; at Utrecht she won it. By this trea.ty 
she obtained Newfouixlland, Hudson Bay, Acadia, 
Gibraltar, and Minorca, and thus became the Ih’st 
state, bo til by sea and by land, in tlie world. 

6. A truce of twenty-seven years followed, dlnmce- 
forth the rivalry was between Britain on tlu‘. orn^ 
hand, and Spain and France, now united by a family 
compact, on the other. Tlie united powers w(u*(‘ Ixait 
on putting an end to Britain’s naval supremacy arid 
crushing lier commercial greatness. ddie governors 
of the Spanish colonics were tyrannical a.nd insohmf. 
to the British merchants carrying on ti'a,d<^ wiih 
America, and a bitter feeling gnnv up which onl^^ 
wanted an excuse to break out into wa.r. The. (‘x<*us<‘ 
soon came, and Britain embarked on the gr(‘ab Con - 
tinental wars which covered most of the cmdairy. 

7. War began again in 17B9, mid was wagcsl not. 
only in Europe, but all over the world whennxn- trlui 

British and the French were in contact. Tt (uuha] in 
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1748, and left things pretty much as they w^u-e. 
Each party in the struggle engaged to restore the 
conquests made during the war. But though the 
treaty was signed, and there was peace in Jhirope 
for eight years, there was no jieace on tlie frotUh^rs 
of the empire. Border warfare was always g:oing on 
both in America and in India. 

8. Now let us turn to the position of tilings in 
the East. At the beginning of the eightc.Tntli cmi- 
tury the Moguls dominated India, and the l^hx'uch and 
the British in the peninsula were mere traders. In 
1707 the Mogul power fell to pieces, and India, was 
splintered into little independent kingdoms. 11 k? land 
was given over to civil war ; every miwab or goN'er- 
nor quarrelled and fought with his neighbours. 1'1ic 
feebleness of the rulers and the disturlied stain ot 
the country invited tlie Eurojiean tradiu's to eon([U<‘st 
Hitherto, they liad been merely competitors foi* com- 
merce ; now, they were to become rivals for tlominion. 

9. Dupleix, the French governor of INindichmay, 
was a man of great ambition, and he concniviMl tla^ 
idea of founding a great French empin^ in tlu^ jKoiin- 
sula. He made two most important dis(*ovm*i(\s. 
First, he observed that the nabive armi(‘s could not 
stand against men disciplined in the European fashion; 
and secondly, lie perceived that tlui na.tiv(\s i*,ould he 
brought under European discipline liy Europium oHiccrs. 
Fortliwith he began to enlist native soldi(‘.rs, a,nd to 
arm and drill them after the French fa^shion. 

10. The British followed his example, a.nd in the 
year 1748 raised their first army of sejioys. Wlicn- 
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ever the French took one side in a native quarrel, the 
British took the other. India tlms became as it were 
a chessboard, with the native princes as tlie pieces, and 
the British and Frencli governors as the players. 

11. At first the French were successful, but in 
1751 Diipleix met his master in Eobert Clive, the 
founder of our Indian empire. Flic Seven Years' 
War broke out in 1756, and in the next year the 
great battle of Plassey was fought, and Bengal was 
won. The French cause in the peninsula fell, never 
to rise again, and the British gradually aequired 
dominion over the whole peninsula. 

12. The Seven Years’ War was the outcome of 
colonial quarrels on the frontiers, liotli in America 
and in India. We have already seen its results in 
India; let us now follow the course of events in 
America. You will remember tliat after the dis- 
coveries of La Salle the French claimed all the con- 
tinent west of the Alleghany Mountains. Tlu\y now 
proceeded to connect Canada with Louisiana, at the 
mouth of the Mississippi, by a string of forts. Th(\y 
hoped by this means to shut out the British from 
the rich prairies of the west, and keep tlicm cooj)ed 
up in the narrow strip along the seaboard. 

13. With the European section of the war wc are 
not at present concerned. ^ 1758 Admiral Boscawen 
and the young General Wolfe seized Gape Breton 
Island and Louisburg, its strongly -fortified capital 
Next year a determined attempt was made by General 
Wolfe to capture Quebec, the key of New France.” 
Seated on its rocky promontory it was well-nigh 
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impregnable; but 
Wolfe’s men scaled 
the cliffs, and in 1 7 5 9 
completely defeated 
the French and seized 
the citadel. Tlie 
young general per- 
ished on the field of 
battle, but he had 
won for us what is 
now our most valu- 
able possession. The 
capture of Quebec 
was tlie death-blow 
to Frencli dominion 
in America. By the 
Peace of Paris in 
1763 the following 
territories were 
confirmed in the 
possession of Britalu; 
Canada, New Bruns- 
wick , N ova kSco ti a. 
Cape Breton, Prince 
Edward Island, Flo- 
rida, Senegal, d\)bago, 
Dominica, St. Vin- 
cent, and Granada. 
Greater France liad 
been swallowed up 
by Greater Britain. 
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7. RECENT HISTORY OF THE EMPIRE. 

1. So far the expansion of Britain had been com 
tinnous; slowly and surely she had grown greater 
and greater. In the eighteenth century the empire 
was to suffer a sudden and terrible shock, whicli seemed 
at the time to be the beginning of the end of Greater 
Britain. What was this shock ? It was the revolt 
and secession of the thirteen colonies of America, al- 
most the whole of the then colonial empire of Britain. 

2. In an evil hour the home government levied 
taxes upon the American colonies, still regarding them 
in the light of mere foreign estates. Tlic colonists 
sternly resisted, with the cry, “No taxation without 
representation.”! War broke out, and the British 
troops were defeated. The colonists cut themselves 
off from the mother country and, calling their laud 
the United States of America, began a career of inde- 
pendence. Britain had lost an empire, and she seemed 
to be ruined. Nevertheless, there is still a Greater 
Britain, which is more extensive than ever it was. 

3. Canada refused to join the revolting colonies. 
She held fast to the empire, and now is the most 
flourishing part of Greater Britain. During the re- 
mainder of the eighteenth century the Cape of Good 
Hope was taken from the Dutch, Ceylon and Guiana 
became British, and numerous islands, including Trini- 
dad and Malta, were acquired as prizes of war. 

4. Five years before the colonies revolted Captain 
Cook discovered the great southern lands of New 
Zealand and Australia. At once the empire received a 
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vast accession ot* territory which in the iTitnre will be- 
come the home of a powerful and progressive nation. 

5. The great colonial features of tlie ninetcH^nth 
century are threefold: first, tlie settlement juid 
development of countries already acquired ; secondly, 
the setting up of self-government in those colon i(‘s 
that have become the permanent home of wliite imm ; 
and thirdly, the opening up and acquisition of African 
territory by European powers. 

6. Canada, for example, has extended westward 
across the Roclcy Mountains to the shoix^s of the 
Pacific, and northward to the ba.rrcn n^gions tha,t 
fringe the Arctic Ocean. 81ie is crossed fr-om sea> to 
sea by railways, and has become tlu^ vastest wheat- 
field of the empire. Her popula-tion numlaa-s inor*e 
than seven millions. She lias foniKHl a grea,t union 
of states known as tlie Dominion of (Aina, da,, and 
she enjoys a system of governnmnt as full a,nd fr(‘(i 
as that at lionic. Ea.cli sta.te of tlu^ Dominion has 
its own parliament, consisting cliiidly or (sdin^ly of 
elected members; and there is also a< Dominion Parlia,- 
ment, in whieli i\M the stakes ar(^ duly n^pn^simted. 

7. New South Wal(‘s, tlie mother-colony of Aus- 

tralia, was founded in 1788 a,s a convict s(4.l Icnunt, 
and for many years her progr<‘ss wa,s pa.infnlly 
slow. The coa-sts wm-e gradmilly (explonsl, a, ml ihtsi 
the interior was slowly opeiuMl up; slns^p in- 

dustry took root, and aJte;!* 1840, when transport a.- 
tion ceased, free settlers sailisl for south s(‘as in 
large numbers. The population of Aus(,ra,lia. is now 
nearly four and a half millions. 
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8. By sepnnition from N<nv Honth Wa,l(‘s tlic \^ari" 
oils states oT(nv up, and a1)out 1840 several of tluan 
received complete riglits of solf-o-ovcu'iiment. 44n3 
discovery of gold brought a great rush of digg(a*s 
to Australia, and gold is still a/ii important product.. 
Much more important, liowever, is its trade in wool, 
frozen mutton, and wine. 41ie f(Tl(‘.rai/ion of ( ta.nada. 
had its counterpart in Australia in the yea,r 1000, 
when the six states combined into the Common w<‘ah.h 
of Australia. 

9. The twin islands of New Zea.hxnd W(a’<.‘ not 
settled until 1889. Next year tin*, natives agrt'cd 
to accept British, rule; Imt throe yea,rs L*it<n', as ihe 
result of disputes about land sah's, ih<y revoli(Mb 
and wars distvirl)ed the land until 18()9. From 
that year to the present time Nciw Z(‘a.land luis (si- 
joyed unintc.a‘rupt(‘.d p(‘.ace. lle.r s^^stcan of s^df- 
government was granted in 1852, a.nd (hiidydiWo 
yeans later native r(^pr(‘S(nta-tiv<'s were a,dmitt.ed to 
the Legislature. New Zealaml has a populaiiou 
exceeding a million. 

10. British dominion in India, though checdcc^d l)y 
the mutiny of the sepoys in 1857, Inis gr-own (*on- 
tinuously. After tlic Mutiny tln^ Fast .India, ('inn- 
pany C(‘ased to exist. Its powea-s wm‘(^ i-a-ken o\'er 
by the Crown, and in 187() Que(n Victoria, bia’anu^ 
ll^mpress ol India. Many na.tiv('. sta(.(‘s siill rianain, 
but their rulers are all undm* Brii-ish (‘ontrol, and 
they are all vassals of the Empiu'or. Burma, has IxMai 
anneexed, and the Malay .^^‘ninsula, is now subject to 
Britain. In all, our Indian em])ir(^ coni.ains three, 
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hundred and fifteen millions of in]ial)itaiits, or a,l)ont 
one-fifth of the world’s jDopulation. 

11. Africa has been the great field oL‘ European 
expansion in the nineteenth century. Witli tlin ex- 
ception of two countries in tlie north, the whole of 
Africa is now possessed by the following Eui’opean 
nations: Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Portugal, 
Spain, and Belgium. Next to Portugal, Britain has 
been longest in the field. She first seized tlie Cape 
of Good Hope in 1795. It was restored to tlie 
Dutch seven years later, but was I’ecapturcd in 
1806. 

12. The hostility of the natives and oE the Dutcl^i 
settlers or Boers has made the story of South Africa 
a very stormy one indeed. The first larg(.‘, inilux 
of settlers was in 1817; there was anotlicr three 
years later, and since then there have be<Mi four 
parties in the state — the Dutch, the British, the 
natives, and the imperial government. Rankly ha\ai 
they all been of one mind, and often tlicy have l)een 
at daggers drawn. 

13. Severe native wai^s have been waged, and on 
several occasions the Dutch have tried to leave British 
territory altogether. Several times they liave been 
brought back under British rule, either freely or liy 
force. Cape of Good Hope received self-government 
in 1854, and three years later Natal was annexed in 
order to head off a Dutch migration. It received 
rights of self-government in 1893. 

14. The Orange Free State and the Tra.nsvaal 
were originally established as Dutch republics. Tliey 
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were brouij^lit iindoi* British soviM-idpity, l)nt' idlowct] 
to go their own way again until the Boer War of 
1899-“! 902, wluai they w<n*e a(hl(*fl to tin* (‘inpire. 
''riio Union of South Africa covaa's nearly half a, 
million of S(jua,]*o miles, and has a ])o])ulaiion of 
about six millions, black and wliile. 

15. The remahider of our t(Tritory in Africa- has 
been acajuired in (juite recent years- — in faet, sinct* (In* 
greab journey ma,de by H. ]\r. Stanhy through I In' 
Dark Continent. The great scranibhi for Africa,” 
began in 188(), a^nl now the ])a,rtition of the (‘on 
tinent may bo saJd to Ix^ eomplebi. Our sliar<‘ of 
Africa extends to ov(‘r two millions of S(|naT<‘ mii<\s. 

IG. Mueh of our colonial oxpa-nsion in ilu' niiu'-* 
teenth century lias been for Tnilita<ry i*(‘asons, in ordtu' 
to safeguard what wo alrixidy posst'ss. h'or (‘xa-mple, 
wo Iiavc been forced to cxb'ud hidia, in ord<‘r (<» 
secure it from encroachment or alta(*k by neighl lour- 
ing powers. We became mistn‘ss of h'^gy]>t/ because^ 
it commands the road to India, by way of tin* Sm*/. 
Canal. Further, we wen^ hnl to tin' (‘on<(U(‘s(- of tin*: 
Sudan in order to ensure a wa-ter-suppl^' for Fgypt. 
Finally, tlie annexation of Itinxhssia a,nd tin' compU'st- 
of the Boer republics nmy 1 m‘. trn.c<'d to a, (h‘sir<‘ for 
the security of British dominion at tin' Capt*. 

17. Now that we know sonu'lhing of liow Un* 
empire was won, let us visit ('U-ch pa.rt. of it, and 
study its googi-aphy in (h'.tall, W(‘- will tii\st vi.sit. 
tlie empire of the West, tlnui that, of tin* KuhI; 
we will turn to our Afric^an (‘inpin^ a, ml com*! mb' 
with a survey of the e-inpire of tlui South, 
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FROM LIVKRPOOL TO 

THE EMPIRE OF THE WEST. 

8. FEOM LIVERPOOL TO QUEBEC. 

1. If we make a voya<»*(i from Liverpool to Now 

York, we shall traverse the l)iisi(‘stf sen- rond in the 
whole world. The train whirls us to the Hivtu’side 
Station at Liverpool; an<1 ii Tty yards aAva.y w<‘ s(m‘ tin* 
leviathan in which we are to sail, towin-ini;’ aho\'e the 
sheds on the ijjreat ]an<lin<>'-sta.<>;e. Sh(‘< has already 

taken in her car<^o at tlu^ docks, and now only awaits 
the arrival of her passengers. 

2. All is hustle and <‘.xcitement. 11ie luy^^nu’e is 
hurried on board; the pa,ss<ai; 4 -ers a.re s(‘ekin* 4 ’ tlndr 
berths, or arc saying a la.st hnv words to the, iViemts 
who have come to l)id t-laan good bye. d1a‘ I tell 
rings for visitors to Iea.V(.^ the shift, the siren hooms. 
the greab liawsers ar('. ca.st off; tla'rt^ is a. tird<le in the 
engine-room, a,nd the sennv slowly h(‘gins to r(‘volve. 
Then, amidst th(‘, wa.ving of han<lk<‘rehi<ds and the 
cheers oT the ci*owd, the. sl.a.t(dy stiaumn* natvt'S otf 
easily a.nd grao<d‘nl1y on laa* long oeiain voyag«\ 

b. Passing N(uv Prighton, with its gay samIs, its 
Eiffel d’ower, its pier, a.nd its light housta our vessel 
soon cross(^s tJx^ bar, a.nd si.e(‘rs for < hrnsoi'e Point, ttn 
the south-<^astnrn coast of Irela.nd. Haai she skirts 
the southern sliortss of t-ln^ Enx'rald Ish* until she 
reaches ( Vtrk 1 larlxair, wlaa'i' lea* engines art* sfuppr«l. 
Tlte mails <a.r<^ tahtai on hoa.ixl, a.nd now tin* \ej\*agi‘ 
really comuK^rux's. Eidl stna.m ahen<l " is the onler, 
and on we sptusl, unhasting, unnssting” for live daya 
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4. Ships bound for the Canadian ports pass out 
of the Mersey, or the Clyde, and skirt tlie northern 
shores of Ireland, pausing at Movillc, on Lougli Foyle, 
to embark their mails. One of the most important 
lines of Canadian steamers is the Allan Line, wliicli 
was started in 1852, with the assistance of the 
Canadian Government. During winter the 8t. Law- 
rence ports of Quebec and Montreal arc closed ])y 
ice, and communication is then kept up tlirough 
Halifax, St. John, Portland, Boston, and Nenv York. 

5. In six or seven days after leaving jMovillc we 
find ourselves approaching the island of Newfound- 
land. Dense fogs begin to beset us, and from t-imo 
to time we see great icebergs floating on the waA^cs 
like the castles of fairyland. Now we find ourse]v(?:s 
heading for the Strait of Belle Isle, which lies l)e- 
tween the extreme north of Newfoundland and the 
dreary shores of Labrador. We run into a banlc of 
fog, and all round us we hear the hoarse sound of 
fog-horns. 

6. Presently the fog lifts a little, and a dozmi sliips 
are seen close together making for the narrow chammd, 
while a score of icebergs, large and small, are looming 
through the mist. Some parts of tlie Nowfoundh’ind 
coast are lined with wrecks, which are a grim warn- 
ing to the mariner who does not exercise tlie greatest 
caution. 

7. The Strait of Belle Isle is very narrow ; the 
currents near the coast are strong and variahh’, and 
the shore is lined with cruel rocks. Wc are safely 
through at last, and now are entering the mouth of 



PKUIIiH OK THK FO{J. 

S. W<‘ now ivac.h Iviniouski, on iht^ shoro of tin* 
St. .LMwr(‘iH*(‘. Il(‘n^ flu* (^ana<lijui mails arc landed, 
and a,r(‘ liuram^d i,o QucIm^c by train. d1ic ri\'(*r has 
now mu-ruwtal to a wi<l(.h of (mly twtady or (hirly 
niilcB, and wo, sail so elosn to Ui(‘. soutlna-u shon/ that 
we get a good idea of the apfH^aranets oi* the country. 
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the Gull’ ol St. Lawrence. We skirt the hhsak an<i 
barren sliore, l)ut there is little of inim-i'st to 1 h 3 .s(‘en 
until wc sight the eigar-shajHal island of Anticost:. 
Nor is this attra-ctivc ; lor tlui island is l)nt a ))arnn 
rock, with no good harbours, and ()\it few inliahitanis. 
It lias lately Ixsai purcha,.se<i fi'oni the Canadian 
Government by a Frenchman. 
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9. Both on the northern and tlie sontliern bank, 
for two hundred miles below Quebec, there is a l:rino>e 
of little settlements scattered along a barren, rocky 
shore.' Behind these arc rolling wooded lulls and 
forests. The settlements are ([uaint little villages, 
in which the most conspicuous object is the wooden 
church, with its glistening spire. The French Canc..- 
dians are all Roman Catliolics. 

10. In these villages live the hahUa/iis, a (juiet, 
simple people, of no great ambition, content il’ they 
can make enough during the summer to Iceep their 
families through the bleak and lonely winter. Their 
fields are poor ; but they love their country so much 
that the fertile lands of the west do not tempt them 
away from their old homes. 

11. They all speak French — not the language 
spoken in France to-day, but a dialect of their own, 
said to be very like the French of the sixtcMmth cen- 
tury, mixed with many words adopted from hinglish. 
A French Canadian can readily understand the hui- 
guage spoken in France to-day, but his own tongue 
would hardly be understood by a Parisian. 

12. These quaint French villages and their sitnple 
inhabitants have attracted holiday-makers to tlie lower 
St. Lawrence. Many of the little settlements hav (3 been 
turned into seaside places, where hotels and country 
houses afford accommodation for summer visitors. 

13. Our steamer sails steadily on, and after more 
than eight hundred miles’ steaming from Billie Isle 
we sight Quebec, the centre of that New France which 
has happily become a new Britain, 
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5G THE GREAT DOMINION. 

9. THE GREAT DOMINION.—I. 

1. North America is divided into ten countries, and 
seven of these are small states lying within tlie narrow 
isthmus tliat separates the Caribbean Sea from the 
Pacific Ocean. Stretching northward from these states 
to the river Rio Grande del Norte is the ropuldic of 
Mexico. Thence to the forty-ninth parallel of lati- 
tude and the great lakes lies the United States of 
America. 

2. Except Newfoundland, which is a separate 
British colony, and Alaska, wliich belongs to the 
United States, the whole of America north of tlie 
United States is included in the great Dominion of 
Canada. It occupies nearly half of tlie North 
American continent, or an area of onc-tliird of the 
British Empire. It is nearly as large as tlie wliolc 
of Europe; it would easily contain the whole of 
Australia, and might be carved into tliirty United 
Kingdoms. 

3. This tract of country is as varied in surface as 
it is vast in extent. Canada has thousands of miles 
of dense forest, where some of the finest trees in the 
world are to be found ; thousands of miles of rich 
wheat land, yielding a very large number of bushels to 
the acre ; and thousands of miles of grass land, where 
millions of cattle graze as they will. Nor is this all ; 
Canada is as rich below ground as she is above, and 
from petroleum to iron, from nickel to gold, there 
is scarcely a mineral which she does not produce in 
abundance. 
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4, We already know something of the early his- 
tory of this country — how the Frencli colonies of 
Canada and Acadia were founded, and how tlio wliole 
of New France passed under British rule after tlie 
capture of Quebec in 1759. Out of Canada wca-e 
formed the separate British colonies of Upper and 
Lower Canada, while Acadia was divided into Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island. 

5, The government of Upj)er and Lower Canada 
proved a source of great difficulty for many yea,rs 
after the conquest. Rebellions broke out in each 
province, and when they were put down, the (..ex- 
periment was tried of uniting the two colonies into 
one. This new plan also proved a failure, and it 
was not till 1867 that a really satisfactory form of 
government was established. 

6. In that year Upper and Lower Canada, tlience- 
forth known as Ontario and Quebec, united with 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick in forming tlu^ 
Dominion of Canada. A central pariiainent wa,s 
formed to make laws for the Dominion as n, whoh^ 
and each province elected its own parliament to deal 
with its own special affairs. 

7. The Dominion of Canada has extcndiHl gn^a-tly 
during its short but successful cancer. Within a 
few years of its formation the Nortli-West Territori(‘s 
were purchased from the Hudson’s Bay Company, a.nd 
from these great hunting lands new provin(.*(;s~i\Iani- 
toba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta — have ])e(‘n carvi^d 
out. In the next year the Ihiciiic provinces of Ihillsh 
Columbia was admitted to the Dominion, and two yi'ars 

( 1 , 189 ) 
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later Prince Edward Island became <a member, Tims 
the Dominion spread from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and from the United States to tlie Arctic Ocean. Idiis 
vast area is divided into nine separate provinces and 
the North-West Territories and Yukon Tcvrritory. 

8. We shall not attempt to describe these eleven 
political divisions separately, for we can obtain a 
much better idea of Canada if we divide it into 
five natural regions. The first of these, the Northern 
Lands, includes the frozen north within the Arctic 
Circle, the barren stretches of the Central Plain, and 
the peninsula of Labrador. Lichens, mosses, and 
stunted shrubs are the only vegetation of this wide 
waste. Eskimos and Indians are its only inhabitants ; 
herding reindeer and trapping fur-bearing animals are 
their sole occupations. 

9. The little - known north coast fronts an icc- 
clogged sea, in which Arctic explorers liave laboured 
and sufiered and died in the useless attempt to dis- 
cover an open sea route to Asia. The great natural 
feature of these northern lands is tlie vast inlan<l S(%‘i 
of Hudson Bay, so named after tlie luiroic Dutch 
sailor who explored and perished in it. Idiis bay 
gave its name to the Hudson’s Bay Company, which 
established its forts or factories at wide intervals 
over the immense region, and carried on a great 
trade in furs with the Indians. For more tlian two 
hundred years the great company was all-powerful 
in this region. Its glory, however, has now dt‘,partcid, 
but it still plays a large part in the development of 
the Canadian North-West. 
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WILD ANIMALH OF THE DOMINION. 


10. THE GEEAT DOMmiON.--II. 

1. At present tIvoKO vast N’ortlicrn Lands (‘inpty 
waste spaces. Tlu'.y comprise tlie following jmlitieal 
divisions: Mackenzie, Keewatin, Unyn.va, Lraaikliu, 
and Yukon. Mackenzie, so naunMl rroin tle^. n’laait 
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river flowing through it, has cxt(uisive forests of 
spruce, hemlock, pine, and birch in the south ; and 
here we find one of the last great fur preserves in 
the world. From tliis forest region to the Arctic 
Ocean is a vast tundra. Mackenzie is said to be 
rich in coal, copper, and other minerals. 

2. To the east of Mackenzie is Koewatin, which 
extends along the whole western shore of Hudson Bay 
to the extreme north of the continent. Tho country 
is rugged, and abounds in rivers and lakes ; the cli- 
mate varies with the latitude, but tlie winters are long 
and very severe. Its resources at present are con- 
fined to the fui’-bearing animals of its foi’csts. Iron, 
however, is said to be abundant. 

3. Ungava, which comprises all the peninsula of 
Labrador except a narrow coast strip, is similar in 
character to Keewatin. Franklin dcsignai.es the 
frozen, solitary islands lying in tlie Arctic Oci^au 
to the north of the continent. 

4. West of Mackenzie is the district of Yukon^ 
which is drained by a multitude of streams, all tribu- 
tary to the Yukon Kiver. On the banks of this river, 
in an angle between British Columbia and tlie United 
States territory of Alaska, lies the Klondike, whii^h 
was discovered in 1889, and provcMl to b<^. a vcuy 
rich ‘^placer” gold-field. The usual I’otite. to tlu^. 
Yukon is by steamer to Skagway, at the lu^afl of Ly nn 
Canal ; thence by railway, lake, and river to Dawson 
City, tlie chief town in the district. T]m climai.e is 
very severe, the year consisting of a long, cold winter 
and a short summer. 
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5. The eastern division embraces tlie shores of tlie 
Gulf of St. Lawrence and tlic maritime provinces. Wc 
already know that the islands and peninsulas in the 
estuary of the St. Lawrence are rocky and l)cirren, but 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia contain much tine 
agricultural land. Prince Edward Island, the third 
and smallest of the maritime provinces, is so fertile 
that it is sometimes called the Garden of Canada. 
The larfi-e island of Newfoundland, at the entrance 



to the Sfc. Lawrence, does not belong to thc^ Doiuiuion, 
but it may conveniently be included in thi.s division. 

6. The third region — the basin of the St. Lavvrmicc 
Eiver and the great lakes— embraces tlie ricliest 
part o£ the provinces of Quebec and Ontario. It is 
filled with smiling cornfields, fruitful orchards, and 
thriving farms. Most of the cities and large iowns 
of Canada are in this region, and hero the Canadian 
manufactures are largely carried on. d lie waterway 
of the St. Lawrence makes these provinces the outlet 
for much of the produce of the interior. 
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7. Nearly the whole of Ontario, Quebec, and the 
maritime provinces was once covered with a dense 
forest, and the broad acres now under cultivation 
have been cleared by slow, hard work. Tliere is 
still much forest in all these provinces, but wherever 
good waterways are found all tlie largo timber lias 
been cut down, and nothing is left but small trees 
such as the maple and the birch, with an imder- 
growth of shrubs and bushes. 

8. Of the two remaining divisions — the Camulian 
portion of the great plain lying between tlie great 


lakes and the Rocky Mountains, and British Columbia 
— little need be said. The former is mainly prairie, 
and contains millions of acres of the finest wheat-fudds 
and pastures ; the latter is full of the wealth, of tlie 
Western Highlands. In variety of products it is per- 
haps the richest of all the Canadian provinces, its min- 
eral wealth being especially great. Neither of tln^se 
tracts is as yet thickly populated, but a constant 
stream of settlers is quickly filling up tlie districts to 
the east of the Rockies, and they bid fair to become 
the greatest wheat-growing regions of the world. 
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11. THE RIVER ST. LAWRENCE. 

1. Canada, as we have learned, is r(;niarkaljl(‘ for 
its system of waterways. No other land on tlie 
face of the globe is blessed witli snch a network of 
navigable waters. It is possible for a person to 
travel almost entirely by water from the Atlantic to 
the foot of the Rocky Mountains, and tlicnce to the 
Arctic Ocean. Crossing the Rockies, the voyngi'r 
conld launch his bark on the waters of tlie 
River, and float fourteen hundred miles down str(‘a,m 
to the Pacific Ocean. 

2. In describing these waterways, we shall giv(^ 
movst of our attention to the St. Lawrence system, 
which, in its vast stream, its tributaries, and its bikes, 
contains more than one-half of all thci frt^sli wattn* 
on the globe. It begins life as the sma-ll I’ixsvr 8{. 
Louis, which rises in the high ground to tlie wt'st 
of Lake Superior, and soon flows into thaf, gr^at 
inland sea.i:^i' 

3. Well named is the lake, for it is the hiT’g(‘st 
of all the fresh-water basins in tlio world. Its an^a 
is nearly equal to that of Ireland, and a fast st(\’uma* 
takes no less than twenty liours to cross it from end to 
end. For the greater part of tlie voyage the ti*a.vellnr 
is out of sight of land. Tlie water of tlie bik(‘- is 
very pure and transparent, and it never fr('<‘Z(‘s (‘x- 
cept along the shore. In the autumn frightful sfornis 
break over the lake, and raise waves which iivv some- 
times twenty feet in height. 

4. Lake Superior is twenty feet higher tluin La,ke 
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Huron; and the winding St. Mjiry’s River, winch 
connects them, is beset with rapids wliich rnalvc navi- 
gation impossible. To avoid tliis difficulty, canals and 
locks have been made from Lake Superior to Ljike 
Huron. The finest of tlie locks are at Sault**' St. 
Marie, and more traffic passes through thoin tlian 
through the Suez Canal. 

5. Between Lake Huron and Lak(^ St. Chiir the 
St. Lawrence is known as the St. Clair Riven-, and 
between Lake St. Clair and Lake Erie it is called 
the Detroit. Leaving Lake Erie, tlio river is known 
as the Niagara. At first tliis sti-eam flows (luietly 
tlmough a broad, level channel ; but after a few miles 
the bed of the stream begins to slope downwards, 
forming rapids in which the river boils in fury and 
tears along at railroad speed. 

6. Then the broken stream gathers itself for a 
torrent-like rush. Just below the rapids the water, 
green and tranvsparent like glass, launches itself into 
space, and with a headlong dash leaps over a prccii>ice 
a hundred and sixty feet higli into the boiling gulf 
below. The awful roar of the falling water has won 
for it the Indian name of Niagara, or ‘'thunder of 
waters.” 

7. At the head of the fall a wooded ishmd divides 
the torrent into two parts — the Ammican Fall, whicli 
is straight; and the Horseshoe Fall, so called been, use 
its cliff is curved like a horseshoe. The latter, whicli 
is the finer of the two falls, is on the northern side ; 
and the beautiful rainbows, produced by the sunliglit 
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playing on the clouds of rising spray, are seen at their 
best from the Canadian shore. 

8. Fifteen million cubic feet of water dash over 
the precipice every minute. Yet, terrible as is the 
fall of such a vast body of water on the pool below, 
a powerful little steamer is able to sail sufficiently 
near to the falls to give its passengers a splendid 
view of them. Clad in oilskins, visitors may even 
walk under the Horseshoe Fall and view the wonder- 
ful sheet of falling water from the rear. 

9. In winter, Niagara has a new wonder to show. 
Huge masses of ice are swept down by the current, 
and these, after swirling about in the wliirlpool below 
the fall, are caught and held captive where the river 
narrows. Here they soon freeze togetlier, and form 
an ice bridge from shore to shore. As the visitor 
vvalks or drives across this ice bridge, lie can peer 
down through the cracks and see the river swirling 
past, some thirty or forty feet below. Tlie spray, 
too, is caught by the frost, and long before the 
winter ends a hill of ice eighty feet high has been 
formed. 

10. Below the falls there are more rapids, through 
which the river dashes and foams at a furious rate, 
leaping in blinding spray or eddying in deadly whirl- 
pools. The great power of this moving water is not 
altogether wasted. Niagara turns many water-whcMds 
which produce electricity for use in the neighbouring 
cities. 

11. T^he river tosses its foaming waters into Lake 
Ontario, which contracts, just below Kingston into 
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the funnel-shaped liead of the 8t. Lawrence. In this 
part of its course tlie river is strewn with hundreds 
and hundreds of beautiful islets. 

12. Tlie Tliousand Isles, as tlicy are callixl, form 
a perfect fairyhmd, and in summer they are the liaunt 
of lioliday-makei's, who ilock to them for yachtino^ and 
fishing. Between tlu^. dlioiisand Isles and the city of 
Montreal is a series of r<‘ipids, which may avoided 
by means of Ciuuils, but wliich ar(‘. generally faced 
by steamers on the sea\va,rd trip. 'SSliooting” these 
rapids is an exciting (s\])eri(mc{^, thougli in large 
steamers tluire is no sp(‘ciaJ dange.r. 

13. Gradually l)roadening, tlui river Hows on to- 
wards tlie Atlantic, whidi is even now six hundiaal 
miles away. “To an Englishma.u or a Fi’(mchmani 
the Severn or tlie Hluiin(‘s, i,h<‘. Seine or tlui K,Iiom\ 
would a|)p(^ar to I)<‘ a la, rge sl-nsam ; but in tlu^ Ottawa, 
a mere fiMKltvr oF (lie. St. Ijawi^aicii — a fcHHhn*, inon'ovi'r, 
which rc/icli(‘s th(‘- ])a,*‘(‘.nt strea.m six hundi‘(‘<l miles 

from its mouth- ha,v<‘ a riveu* nea,i*ly 1iv(» hundred 

and fifty miles long, and four limes as big a-s any of 
the European rivers just mentione<l.” 'TIk^ St. Law- 
rence is the ninth long<‘st river in the world ; its 
drainage anvi extends to lialf a million stpiarr^ 
miles. 

14. \V{\ ea,nnot s(a,y to <h‘seri]>e tlie coursj^s of tln^ 
fifty or a, ImndnMl othm' great rivea's, winch join 
one anotlna* in a bewibleilng and almost nnending 
nd.W()rk thronghont the whoh^. Dominion. Away 
from th(‘. rallwa,ys tlu^ rivia’s form the. grea,t liigh- 
ways of trad(‘ and trav(‘.l. 
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12. NEWrfOIJNBLAlTD AND THE G-EAND BANKS. 

1. Our oldest colony, Newfoundland, is a large 
three-cornered island lying across the niouth of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. In 1497, as far back as the 
reign of Henry the Seventh, it was discovered l)y 
John Cabot. Possibly even before that date the 
island may have been visited by French fisliernien ; 
but all that is known with certainty is, tlnit shortly 
after Cabot’s voyage these hardy toilers of tlu^ sea 
crossed the stormy Atlantic to fish near the shores of 
Newfoundland. Their annual visits have continued 
from that day to this. 

2. Though Newfoundland was discovered by a 
British sailor at an early date, it was long before 
a British colony was planted in the island. ITic 
French claimed the island as part of Ciuuidn,, biit in 
1713 it was yielded to Britain. Tlie French, how- 
ever, retained the right to land and dry fish along 
what is called “ the French shore,” on the nortluu-n 
and western coasts. These French rights ha\^(‘ been 
a great source of dispute, and have hiiuhvred the. 
settlement of this part of the country. Happily, 
the French and British Governments liave come to 
an agreement on the question, and all difficulties 
have been removed. 

3. The island, which is somewhat larger than 
Ireland, has its eastern shores deeply indented, and 
fringed with rocky islets, very much like the coast 
of Norway. Though the country has not been fully 
explored, it is known that one-third of the interior 
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consists ol: laJces. A mountain ra, 11^(3 (‘ross(\s the 
island, and tliero aa*o scva:ra.l importa.nt ri\'(^i‘S. 

4. In the river valleys, at the h(‘a.d ot the fiords, 
and on tlie borders of th(3 lakes th<‘ coviniay is vtuy 
heavily timlxa'od. Tlie lumber industry is now viny 
important, some sixty million b'et of timl>er hav'in<^ 
been cut in U)0tk Pa-rts of the island aw. rich 
in minerals, such as <jjold, co[)|)(‘r, coaJ, iron, and 
other metals. Ihu’ently shvie-quariyin^, (‘opper and 
iron minin<,»; have la,ri>‘ely in(*,r(‘a.S(HL Tlu^re are. also 
districts wcdl suited for farming and cadtle,-r(\‘iring. 
The settlements are all on idie <*aHsteru a,nd southmai 
coasts. 

5. Tlie capital of tlu'. ishind is St. John’s, a.t ibe 
head of a line landlocked harbour on tin? <‘a,st sid(^ of 
the peninsula of Avalon. It is a ‘j;*r(‘a.t hshe.ry ctaririi, 
and has Ixam ni(*.kna,m(‘d tlu^ “ lish city.” The. liih^ is 
well deserved, for iishiuij^, l!sh-eurin<;', n.nd eorblivia' oil 
making occupy most of (lu3 p(M>])l(‘ in th(‘ plac^e. In 
the palmy days of Archie, whaling Si. Johns was ilu^ 
port wheni the wlia.ha-s (ltt(‘(l out for iludr er*uis<‘s. 
Whaling, howenaa*, is not now a.n industi*y of any 
great importa,nc.(‘. 

6. St. rlolurs may beconu’! a. very imjroiha.nt s(‘a- 

port in tlie rntun^ It is m*a.i*(a' Ikn-ope tlia.n any 
other port in America, being only !,(i7r> mihss from 
Cape Clear, on tlu^ wt^st coa.st of Ir<da.nd. It has 
often been sngg’i‘,st(Ml that a Fast Iin(‘ of steamshijrs 
from Grea/t liritain should Ix^ estahlislux] to Ibis port. 
Such a line, with ra/dway which now (exists 

across Nmvfonndhnul, and a packet servici^ to the 
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mainland, would form the ^s]u)rk‘.st link between tlio 
Old World and tlio Noav. Tlie Atlantic Cable comes 
ashore in Heart’s Content Harljour, on the soiitli coast 
of Trinity Bay. 

7. The Gra-nd Banks, a Imt^e shoa.l some fifty miles 
from the eastern shore of Newfoundland, are su|>i)osed 

to have been fonmd in tlio following way : Off the 

coast of Newfoundland (he wa,rm Gulf Strea.in meids 
a cold current, which Hows southward along the coast 
of Labrador, and brings down numerous icelx'rgs from 
the Arctic Ocean. Tlu^ warm wat.cr of the Gulf Stream 
melts the ice; tlu^ s(,ones a.nd mud whicli w<‘re froz<m 
into it sink to tln^. liotiom of i-ln^. s(‘a.. 

8. ddniH, th(^ Banks bism fornn'd of maf<v 

rial carriiid southward hy icelM‘.rgs from Arcfic hinds 
through long ages. The fogs which gnn'ail U])on ilie 
coast of Ncwfoumlhind a.r(^ a,ccouni<‘(l for in a. simihir 
way. The warm a.ir aJ)ov(' (be. (Julf Si^ream, meeting 
the cooler a.ir aJ)ove (Jn^ La.bra.dor current, giv(‘s U[) 
some of its moistui’i* in th<‘ form of vapour or fog. 

9. The waters which covan* this suhmariiu' ])latea.u 
form tlie greab^st fishing-ground for <a>d in the world, 
and here gaflim* lln^ sliips of many na.tions, to n*ap 
the harv(^st of tlu^ s<^a.. Ilumircds of litfle s('hooiH*rs, 
most of tlunn imnimM] hy i-in‘ bold a.nd vvc.lld rained 
sailors of N<wvroundla,nd, hovtn* about. ib(* Lanks in 
fog and sunshine until their Imlds a.rt‘ lill(‘d wdth 
cleatuMl a.n<l salbal fish, d'luni up g<H‘s the anchor, 
and the little vessels hmid for shon% where tlu^ Hsh 
are dried in tlu.^ mn on sta.g(\s, a.n<I ur<^ then exjiortcd 
to the Old Woihl 
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10. Over eighty per cent, of the exports of New- 
foundland consist of the products of the fisheries, 
such as dried codfish, cod-liver oil, seal skins, seal oil, 
tinned lobsters, and pickled herring. 


1 
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1 - 6 . THE MARITIME PROVINCES.-!. 

1. Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward 
Island, the maritime provinces ot* Canada,, form a 
group by themselves to the south of tlie Gull* of St. 
Lawrence. Their shores arc washed by tlie Atlantic 
Ocean and by one oL* its long* arms, called tlio Bay ol* 
Fundy, which almost cuts oft* Nova Scotia, from New 
Brunswick. 

2. Nova Scotia and New Brunswick are only 
united by the narrow isthmus oi‘ Clngnecto, sixteen 
miles wide. The funnel-shaped Bay of Fundy, b(‘twe(‘n 
them, is celebrated for its high tide, whicli rusln^s in 
so fast that a great bore, thirty or forty fec't liigh, is 
formed. This rolling tidal wave is a source of gr( ‘at 
danger to boats and small vessels. 

3. Tiiie maritime provinces are of gri‘,at histori(‘n.l 
interest. They were formed, as we ktiow, out of i,he. 
Frencli colony of Acadia, and. tra.ces of (h(‘ form(‘i* 
French occupation are still found in ilu‘. la.rgc^ P'rctu-h- 
speaking population, an<l in tlie ruins of h'i*(‘nc]i forts. 
Of these, Louisburg, in Ca])e Bniton, was th(‘. strongisst 
fortress in New France. 

4. It was captured by tlie British in 1758, mn.inly 
owing to the skill of Wolfe, afterwards tlie (*on({U(‘roi- 
of Quebec. Besides Louisburg, there W(‘ri‘, ma,iiy 
small forts in Acadia, and the remains of these am 
still to be seen near the isthmus of (diignecto and in 
other places. 

5. On the Bay of Fundy stands the old town of 

Annapolis, built upon tlie spot wliere tlie eH,rli(‘st 

( 1 , 189 ) 5 
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French settlers in America made their home. After 
the conquest of Canada it was tlie scene of a sad 
incident — the exile of all tlie French colonists for 
their share in plots against their new rulers. 

6. These French colonists, or Acadians as thi^y 
were called, had been well treated by tlie British. 
The free exercise of their religion was gr<‘iut(Ml to 
them, and they were interfered with as little as 
possible. But the French had not lost tlie liope of 
recovering the country, and their agents used every 
opportunity to embitter the minds of tlie poor, igno" 
rant peasants. They even went so far as to incite 
Indian attacks on the British settlements, and to stir 
up, at last, open rebellion. Had a French fleet ap- 
peared at this time, the Acadians would have warmly 
welcomed it and eagerly assisted it. For tins and 
for other good and sufficient reasons the autliorities 
at Halifax became alarmed, and decided to expel the 
Acadians altogether. 

7. This measure was no doubt a harsh one, l)ut it 
was only carried out in self-defence, and aftc.^r evxiry 
means had been tried in vain to make tlu^, Acadians 
loyal and contented. Sad scenes there were, of course; 
for the poor peasants loved tlieir lionu^s, and the 
prospect of exile was terrible to tlnun. Tlie British, 
however, carried out the expulsion with patfencci, foi*» 
bearance, and even kindness. 

8. Many of the people of the maritime^ provinces 
pride themselves upon tlicir descent from what arc 
called the United Empire Loyalists. When our great 
quarrel with the American colonists came to im end, 
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and the United States became <a separate nation, 
thirty -live thousand men who still. wisluKl to bo 
Britons left the States to seek new homes in Ontario, 
Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick. 

9. St, John was founded in a day, as a city of five 
thousand souls. “ Wliy did you come here 'i ” one of 
those early settlers was asked — why did you and 
your fellows come liere, when you Icnew thjit every 
kind of hardship awaited you ” — '' Wliy did we 
come?” repeated the stranger, with tears in Ins eyes. 
“ For our loyalty ! ” 

10. From their geographical position, tlic maritime 
provinces are somewhat cut off from tlie rest of 
Canada. It was part of the agreement when tliey 
entered the Dominion that a govcrnimmt railway 
should connect Halifax and St. John witli Quel)ec, 
The Intei'colonial Railway was accordingly built 
by the Canadian Government, It runs northwn.rds 
through the whole length of New Brunswiedv till it 
reaches the St. Lawrence River at Rimouski, the 
landing-place for tlie Canadian mails ; tlien it 
follows the southern shore of the St. Lawrence to 
Quebec and on to Montreal. 

11. Another railway connection with the rest of 
the Dominion has been made by the eonstniction of 
a Canadian Pacific Railway line to Montreal through 
the State of Maine. A journey by one of these rail- 
ways gives the traveller a good idea of the maritime 
provinces. The train passes through, hundreds of 
miles of typical Canadian forest, where the lumber- 
man has cleared away the larger trees, and left onl;/ 
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the smaller wood and the saplings. The growth of 
hundreds of years having been swept away, nature 
is slowly raising a new forest in its place. Mean- 
while such Canadian woodland as we are now describ- 
ing is a jumble of stunted trees, brushwood, rocks, 
and forest lakes. 

12. Lumbering, or timber-felling, is still an im- 
portant industry of this region, and is carried on 
chiefly in winter, when farm work is at a standstill. 
The lumbermen build log “ shanties ” in the forest, and 
then make a track of some sort to join their camp 
with the nearest main road. When this is done the 
timber is felled, and the teamsters haul the logs to 
the bank of some neighbouring stream, down which 
they can be floated when summer comes round. 


14. THE MAEITIME ?ROVmCES.--II. 

1. Three hundred years ago Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick consisted of dense forest, inliabited by 
Indians and wild animals. Both provinces now con- 
tain excellent farming districts, and agriculture is 
becoming more and more an important industry. 

2. Prince Edward Island is the most fertile of the 
maritime provinces. Potatoes and oats are grown 
in large quantities, and cheese and butter are made 
for export in this “ garden isle.” Lobsters abound 
off the coasts, and most of the oysters of Canada are 
obtained from its oyster-beds. The surface is low 
and undulating, except towards the centre, where 
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them. Capo is almost (*l<‘rt in twain by 

deep inlets oponinij; into a. la.k(‘. known as iJie .Bras 
d'Or, or Arm oi‘ Cold, ebioF town in tlm island 

is Sydney, sitnabMl on a imio-nificaait naiura.l har- 
bour, and in the ccmtre oi* wliat (Canadians fondly' 
hope vdll prove th(‘. richest <*oa.l and iron (i(‘ld in 
tlic world. 

7. It is only lattdy that tlie valm^ of tlo'se miiu's 
has been realized, l)ut i’l'esh. sha-Fts a.re constantly 
beini^ opened. Should a lin(‘. oF i)assen^<‘,r siea-inei's 
be establisln'd l)etwe<ai (lia^a.t Britain and SydtKW, 
the txnvn may possibly l)e(*oine a < 4 ’r(‘a,t )H)rt Foi* Bie 
Atlantic trad('. Nova S<*o(ia has anoBna* rich coal 
and iron ti(d<l in tlui biciou distri(‘.t, in (la* norl.h oF 
the mainhind. Its min(‘.s ha.vt‘. bism known and 
worked For a loni]^ time, a.nd i(s coa.1 is t'xporlnd in 
large <[uantiti(‘S to th(‘, llnibsl Sta,t(‘s. Cold is mine<i 
to a small extent in tlu^ south oF (Ik^ province. 

8. The most ini]>orta.nt town in Nova- S(‘o(.ia. is 
Halifax, sitnabMl on Ila.liFa.x lla-rbonr, a- grand arm 
of the sea-, in which, a thousa.ml giu'at ships can li(‘ at 
anchor. The liarlxmr is ic<‘-Fns^ a-11 the ytxar roinid , 
and in wintca-, wlaai tlm St. Lawr<‘ii<‘<‘ is Frozcai up, 
the liners land tludr mails and ]>a.ss(‘ng(a’s al- llaliFa.x, 
whore tra-ins a-n^ in waiting to ca-rry Buan to all parts 
of (Vinada. and tln^ ITnibsl Stiibss. 

9. liaJiiax is the most Mnglish -looking town on 
the America, n contimait. It- ha,s many Forts, t he chieF 
being York IIe<lou]>t, From wliicb splendid viinvs oF 
both town a.nd harhom* ar(‘ oht-a-ined. Brilish miar- 
of-wair lie in the ])asin, an<l th(‘. hha^ Jackals oF 
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British sailors are seen in tlie Engl isli-l coking 
streets. 

10. New Brunswick is oblong in shape, and its 
shores are washed by the Gulf of St. Lawrence and 
the Bay of Fundy. It is a densely-wooded country, 
with many noble rivers, beautiful lakes, and pleasant 
hills. The chief river of the province is tlie St. John, 
which flows through the fairest and busiest part of 
New Brunswick. It is a very beautiful river ; and 
when it reaches the busy trading city of St. John, 
it spreads out into a deep, wide, and easily-entered 
harbour, which is ice-free throughout the year. 

11. St, John was at one time famous for its build- 
ing of wooden ships. From its yards came many of 
the American “ clippers,” wliich were tlie fastest sail- 
ing vessels of their day. When iron and steel took 
the place of wood for shipbuilding, this industry soon 
declined. The city has been burned down twice, but 
has completely recovered from these crippling disasters. 

12. Near St. John are the famous falls, spa^nned 
by two bridges. At low water the river daslies o\'er a 
ridge of rocks, and forms a waterfall fifteen feet in 
height; while at high water the inflow of the tide 
causes a similar fall in the opposite direction. 

13. Fredericton, the capital of the province, is 
beautifully situated on the wsame stream, witli eight}/-- 
four miles of lovely river scenery between it and tlie 
sea. Lumbering is still important, and many great 
timber rafts are floated down the streams during spring 
and summer. The pulp-mills of New Brunswick turn 
out a great quantity of wood pulp for papermakers. 
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15. QUEBEC. 

1. Quebec is the lusioric provinces of tJie Doiuiuion. 
It was discovercul l)y »hu*.(jnes (jartb^r, tlu^ l>ra,V(^ 
sea captain cl* St. Ma.lo, wlio |>lante(l the banner cf 
France on Iloclu^.lao’as Inno-lit, wliicb lu3 clnaslened 
Mont lioyal or Montrt^aJ. 

2. Samuel (dhampbun a.n<i otlaa* di^voted .Fnaich- 

men built up, inciii l)y ineb, a- n(‘\v Fi'an(‘e, Ijeyond 
the Atlantic. Wo ba.ve a.]rea.<ly lea.rnt sonieibin<>^ 
of the contest for (Ja,na.da Ixi-wanm tlu'. French 

and the Britisli. Tlni stru<»;icle was sciiled foj’ evi^r 
by Geiuiral WoHV/s victory ov(‘,r (hmm’al Moni.(‘aJm 
on the liei^'hts of Abiubain, in 1759. 

3. Since tlie conxpiest tlu^ Fi-ench have iHum a,llow<'d 

to keep thtur own laws an<l la-ne;mi^(‘, and today 
tlie province ])nxs(aits tln^. »siii^bt of a C4)lony 

thoroughly Joy a/I to Great Britain, though six-sinamths 
of its population a.r(‘, bb-tandi to the, core, not only in 
descent, but in nia,nn(‘.rs, habits, laws, and la-nguage. 

4. The importance of th<‘. Province of Q)ueb<‘(*, is 
due to its position on tlu^ St. lja\vrt‘nce H-ivt^r. dins 
makes it the outlet a-ml inhd/ for most of the tnuh* 
of Canada, and for sonu^. of tlu‘ tra.<l(‘ of the ITnib^d 
States as w(dl. Quebex^ tlu^ ca,j)it;al of iht‘. provincx^, 
is one of th(‘, most pictur(^s<pn'. c.itit^s of the Nhnv 
World. Its steep, winding stixads, some of tluvrn mere, 
flights of stairs, with sbo])s on (‘itlnu' side, its (plaint 
old h(3uses, its Inmutiful Ibirlianumt buildings, ils 
university, and above a/ll its citaihd, pm'chiHl on tlm 
vsummit of a rocky cliff, give tln^. city an aneiimt 
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appearaiice which is vrry ph'asiii^' in a land wlaa-c 
all is now. Jn iVoid* of iln^ <*ily is a splnidid hasin, 
which will acconnnodaln ih<* lar^rsh ships allnaf. 

5. The pJ'ide oi‘ is Dufha’in 1\a'ra(‘(‘, a 

broad proiiuMiJule just Ixdow ilu'. ciia<h‘l. A I- nin* <'nd 
of it a line IjoIvI, built a.ud <ln(‘()raf lik<^ an nld 
French chahaui, lias Ihhui (‘rc<*l(‘(l by the ( auadian 
Pacific Kail way. From this i.crra.<*<\ t\v<> hundr<‘fl f(‘<‘t 
above the 8t. Laavnaice, {.In^. hnauty of flic. c<)uutry 
suiTomidin,< 4 ’ the (dty hui’sts upon thn sp(‘(‘ta((a\ 

6. Above tlie city, on the. crest of thi‘. heights 
which frino-(‘. the north l)ank of ih<* St.. Lawnana', are 
the famous Mains of Abraham. Iw'low the battletield 
is Wolfe’s Cove, where th<‘. I Brit ish ^‘<‘nm‘al ami his sol- 
diers landed to sea.l(‘. th(‘. sliM^p heioht.s. ( )n the plain 
itself stands a» nionum(mt to the rival ^naierals, who 
both di(‘(l from wotinds r<s*eiv(‘d in the hatth*. The 
beautiful Montmonmey Falls are. about seven miles 
below th(^ city. A n’ri'at- ste(*l bi’i<li»’(‘ is to be built 
across ili(‘ St. LaAvr(‘n(*e, a.t. sueh a. h(ay;hl. as not t;0 
interfen‘. with. mivio;a.tion. 

7. Quebec was for a lon^ tinn^ t.ln‘ liiuitr of na.vi'- 
gation for lar^n ocea-n steal m a-s ; but; the clauuui of 
the St. Lawnaiee luis bemi <leepe,n<Hl, a,!id v(\ss<is can 
now proce(Ml to Monireab The courst'i is winding ami 
difficult, and the voya<i;n is tisually ma.<h^ by dayli;j;;ht.. 
The river here is only a.])()ut two miles broad, a, ml 
the clnvraettvr of the shores has clumjL>;(‘d. We art^ 
now passinn^ fchrou^rh a fa^i' more fertile, ))a.rt of tln^ 
country than that bordmhi^ the, low(‘r St. Ija,wi'ei.H‘c‘, 

8. Standing at tl;c jtinct.iou of tlu^. Ottawa and ilu'. 
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St. Lawrence, Montreal luis a splc^iitiid siiuniion 
for trade, and some day is sui-(‘ to l)e oiui of (he 
largest cities in vVuKirica. At pr(‘,se,nt it is ili<5 la,rg<\st 
city in Canada, and posscisses tlie ha.n<lsoniest streets 
.and public buildings in the country. It lias an im- 
portant university in M‘Cill College. 

9. “ The Mountain,” wliich rises a, hove (h<^ (*ity, 
adds greatly to its beauty, and from its sunn nil, 
may be seen wide views of th<‘ St. .LaAvr(Uiee. a,n<l 
the plains along its sliores. The. ishuid on which 
Montreal stands is conmK'LMl witli 1)o(h lianlcs of ih(5 
river by several railway l)ri<lg(\s, thosi^. to the southern 
shore being not mucli short of two mih's long. 

10. Montreal is the larg(^st (-ity, tlu^ (diief jiort., and 
the commercial capital of Caiuida. Its solid lina^- 
stone quays extend for ov(u* IVmrtemi mih's, and form 
docks for large occuin-going sU^a,mm‘s. Mmu-r(^a.l bus 
canal coinmunicatiou with the gr(^al» laJvt'S, a,nd thus 
with Toronto, Buffalo, and (/hiciago. It is the la^ad- 
quarters of numerous steamship com])a,ni(^s, ami (‘x- 
ports lumber, grain, Hour, <la.iry product*., a,nd fruit in 
vast quantities. Its nuinufacturtvs are Important, and 
include hardware, cotton and woolltm, falirit's, ghuHs, 
and india-rubbtu’ goods. Moutrea.I is the l)(\st phua^ 
in the wliolo Dominion for winter sports. 

11. Ottawa, tlu^ capital of the Dominion, is 
situated upon tlie Ottawa llivtu*, oncj hundnal a,n(l 
twenty miles from Montrtail. Tin*. .l^irlia.mt‘n(. huil<h 
ings, which stand upon a commanding siit^ oNaadook- 
ing the river, arc the ])ridt*. tif tlui jilatax In tluan 
meet the Senate, consisting of (nghty-sinaai uuanlKirs 
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appointed for life, and the House of Counnons, con- 
sisting of two hundred and twenty-one niombers 
elected for five years. These bodies inako laws for the 
Dominion as a whole. Close to Ottawa is llideau 
Hall, the residence of the Governor-General of Canada. 
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16. ONTARIO. 

1. West of Quebec lies Ontario, the richest and 
most populous of all the Canatlia,u provinces. It 
contains more than two-fifths of tlie wliole population 
of the Dominion ; and of the forty- two Canadiaai 
towns and cities having a population of five thousand 
and upwards, twenty- two are in Ontario. While 
Quebec is thoroughly Frencli, Ontario is thorouglily 
British. The “old country” is still fondly ea,lI(Ml 
“home” by the people of Ontario, four-iirtlis of 
whom have been born and bred in the country, a,nd 
have probably never seen the inotlnndaud. 

2. The province derives its iniport?uice. noi; only 
from the fertility of its soil, which is suita-ble For 
every kind of farming, but from its a.<lmirable situa- 
tion. It is the only province that bonhu-s on lh(‘ 
great lakes. It touches all of them ex(‘e|)t Lake 
Micnigan, and has, in addition, two hundiM'd mik‘s of 
coast on Hudson Bay, and a luindn^d mil(\s of sliort^ 
on the St. Lawrence River. 

3. Ontario has little history. On Qm^enstown 
Heights, above the Niagara River, stands a. moiuiuHait 
which marks the scene of an importa,ut bati ks fouglit 
within its boi'ders. In the war of 18 12, bei.wtMm 
Great Britain and the [Tnitiul States, a. small for(*c, of 
Americans crossed the Niagara Rivea* for tlu^ purpos(^. 
of raiding Canada. They were'., howev(‘r, rout<Mi by 
British and local soldiers und<a‘ Gmna'al BroeJe, almosi. 
as soon as they had set foot on Canadian vsoil. Tim 
repulse of a body of Fenians who invaded the couul ry 

a,w9) 
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from the United States, and the putting do^\ u ni' a 
rebellion which was never serious, are the only otlier 
stirring incidents in Ontario s history. 

4. The story of Ontario is one of quiet, pc'a.eolTil 
industry and rapid progress. Tlie tii-st settlc^rs vv(‘rt> 
hard-working, thrifty farniors, wlio liad to ;fa,c*(^ a land 
overgrown with dense forests, and by intinit(‘ labour 
had to carve spaces for fields out of ili(‘S(^ ta.nghMl 
wastes. In this way the whole of tlie peninsula, 
between Lakes Huron, Erie, and Ontaj‘io has Ixm'u 
gradually brouglit under cultivation, and is now a. 
smiling country of wheat-iields, orchards, a,nd nn^ndows. 
It is the garden of Canada.” 

5. The finest fruits ripen in tlic optai afr, iwul 
apples, pears, plums, cherries, grapes, and m(‘lons 
grow on every farm. In tlie Niagara. <listriei. |H‘a,eh 
trees abound, and more tlian three hundnal 1 housand 
baskets of this delicious fruit are ex})ori(N] to 
United States every year. ()rap(.\s grow so W(‘ll all 
along the nortliern sliores of La,k(i Erie iha( a, eon- 
siderablc wine trade has been establisbed. 

6. Dairy-farming, too, is an important lira.iKh of 
agricultural industry in Ontario, a.iul la.rg<‘, qmod i{.i(\s 
of butter and cheese are nia<le for ex[)ort i<> (lu^ 
Orient and to the United Kingdom. Vast ((uaiaiti<‘s 
of cheese and creamery butter a.re nianufaeturrd in 
this province every yea.r. Stock-raising is also an 
important industry. 

7. The farmer of Ontario lias to work liardes- Ilian 
his brother of the western provinces. J'li(‘r<‘ 
virgin soil still yields great crops wil liont I ho use 
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of manures. In Ontario, wliere the land luis 1^een 
tilled for a much lono-er time, tlic fertility of tl\e soil 
lias been lowered by the rich crops taken from it, a.nd 
the land must now bo fanned as carefully as that of 
our own country. When this is done, farming;’ in 
Ontario is still a profita.ble industry. 

8. Next ill importance to farming* is luml)(‘rinL;\ 
In every part of the province tlKa-o are ])ai:ches or 
whole districts of stunted woods and l)rus]i similar to 
those described in our lesson on the nuiritime pro\'- 
inces. In Northern Ontario tlicre ar(‘ millions of 
acres of forest land wliicli liavc never yet eclioetl 
the sound of the lumberman’s axe. INany year, 
however, the Government leases “timber limits” 
farther and farther away from the great lakes, 
and every year the lumbermen lay waste a. wider 
and wider area of its finest timber. 

9. Until recent years agriculture and lumhiaang 
alone formed the industries of Ontario. Now, how- 
ever, the mineral wealth of tlu‘- province is a,tira,eting 
attention, though as yet mining is in its infancy. 
Ores of nickel and copper arc inimHl and smeltcMl neai: 
Sudbury, on the lino of tlic Canadian I Vudlie, Hail way, 
and good iron exists in tlic country round Ottawa,. 
Gold is found in the W(‘st of tlie province, a,ud oil 
wells are frequent along the shores of Ija,ke Kvu\ In 
this neighbourhood tlieia^ a.re also vast stores of mitura,! 
gas, by means of which many towns ani ligldxal and 
heated. 

10. The sliipping on the great lakes is an im- 
portant brancli of Ontario commerce. Sonu^ idm of 
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the extent of this traffic may be gained from the fact 
that Canada ranks third among the countries of the 
world in the tonnage of its shipping. To a very 
large extent its ships are employed in inland waters. 
The vessels are small, but what they lack in size they 
make up in numbers. The fisheries in the lakes, 
especially those of Lake Huron, are of considerable 
importance. 

11. The lake shores of Canada are dotted with 
small ports, and most of them do a brisk trade. Pas- 
senger steamers filled with holiday-makers cross the 
lakes to the ports of the United States, or coast along 
the Canadian shores. The Canadian Pacific Railway 
has a fleet of large steamers, and during tlie summer 
they ply between Owen Sound, on Lake Huron, and 
Port Arthur, at the head of Lake Superior — a voyage 
which occupies nearly two days. The Grand Trunk 
Railway, the oldest line in Canada, connects Montreal 
with the south-west of the peninsula between Lakes 
Huron and Erie. Its many branches form a netwoi-k 
of lines uniting all the important centres of old Ontario. 

12. Foianerly the United States attracted from 
Ontario many of its young men. Now the tide has 
turned, and emigration from the United States to the 
Dominion is increasing by leaps and bounds. Within 
the past few years a large number of citizens of 
the United States have migrated into Canada, and 
have settled chiefly in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta. 

13. Toronto, the capital of Ontario, is a large city 
on the shore of Lake Ontario, at a spot where a low 
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the new province was on tlie eve of being added to 
the Dominion, the half-breeds rose in arms, and, under 
Louis Riel, seized Fort Garry, where Winnipeg now 
stands. They imprisoned some settlers who opposed 
them, and shot one of them in cold blood. Colonel 
(now Lord) Wolseley was sent to the North-West with 
a thousand troops, but no resistance wa,s oflercd by 
the rebels. Their leader fled to the United States, 
and Manitoba was peacefully added to the Dominion. 

3. As soon as the richness of the vast pniirie lands 
in the new province became know]i, settlers flocked 
into the country. They found a vast, ocean-like, 
treeless plain, green with grass in spring, gay with 
wild flowers in early summer, and brown with self- 
cured hay in autumn. As soon as the plough got to 
work, it was discovered that Manitoba possessed the 
richest agricultural land in the world. 

4. Then at the junction of tlie Red and Assiniboine 
Rivers — the former flowing from the United States, 
the latter from the west — the city of Winnipeg sprang 
up. It is well placed as tlie trade centre of a vast 
region, and no wonder that it has grown rapidly. In 
1870 there were only three hundred persons in Win- 
nipeg. The opening of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
made the city of great importance, and to-day the 
population is about one hundred and forty thousand. 

5. Winnipeg has now handsome buildings of stone 
and brick, electric street railways, electric liglit, parks, 
hospitals — in fact, almost everything that a modern 
town can desire. The Hudson’s Bay Company lias 
its chief store in this prairie capital of Winnipeg. 
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6. The Canadian Pacific Railway — or tlic C.P.R., as 
it is familiarly called — connects Montreal witli Winni-* 
peg, and continues westwa,rd across the Rxxdvics to 
the shores of the Pacific Ocean, a distance of two 
thousand nine hundred miles. This ra.ilway has be.en 
the great agent in o])ening up the west. Tlie j()urn(‘y 
is accomplislied in five days a,nd sis: hours. A iu‘av 
transcontinen tal rail way — tl i,o Cai lad i a<i i. N ori 1 1 < aai — 
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has its main lino from Port Arthur in Ontario, through, 
Winnipeg, to Edmonton in Alberta. The eonneeting 
branches bring the total inil(‘.ag(‘. to thn‘e lbousa.n(l 
seven hundred miles. A tl li i*d tra.i iseoi i <h a m t-aJ 
railway — tlio Grand Trunk Paci f ie— 1V( )m 1\I < )i i(d.{ m, 
New Brunswick, to Prince Rupm-t, has also btsm 
constructed. 

7. If we were to watcli a train Tt'orn tlu^. <‘nst 
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coming into Winnipeg station, we should be almost 
certain to see a few Jinglish fanners aligliting From 
the “ colonist cars ” and seeking the land otHce. L«‘t 
us go with them, ’'.rhey have left the ov<a‘cr()wded 
old country, where it is ditllcult to make farming 
pay, and are bent on settling down in the. wild W(^st. 

8. Strong, liard-woricing, ex})erienced men they are, 
just the type of settler that Maiiitol)a tuumIs. vSoim^ of 
them have a little monej’’ of tJnar own, a.ml tluw will, 
therefore, be able to tal\e up fanns at once. Otiua's, 
who are not so well oil* will lia.ve to bin' th(aus(‘lv(*s 
out as labourers until tlu^y have sa.v<Hl enough moniy 
to begin farming on their own account. 

9. Inside the oflice tlu^ n(nvcf)m(‘rs are sliowu a. 
number of maps. They find tha.t tin'. la.n<l is lahl 
out in blocks of si.x miles scpiare, calh'd towns! nps. 
These townships are, again, snl)dividiHl into thiidy- 
six parts, each a mil(‘. S(|ua.re, called S(‘etions. Maeli 
section is, again, sul)divided into <puu‘(.('rs, whi(ii con- 
tain one hundred and sixty a,(a-(‘.s. 

10. Any ma.n over eighbum may choose om' of ihe 
even-numbered scictions, (‘.xc<‘,pt S a.nd 2b, as his farm, 
on condition tliat lie will liva^ np(»n it and (‘ultivafn 
it for three years, 'rinmsections numhi'.nal I I and 29 
are reserved to proN'ide funds for (be supporl- of 
schools, and those numlHired H ami 20 Ixdong (.o (In' 
Hudson’s Hay Com])any. 

11. Wlien a settler ha.s olitaimMl Ins fa-rm, liis jirs( 
care is usually to build hims<‘ir a. ln)us(‘. l<]x(‘ep(. in 
Winnipeg and in one or two otbrn* (,<>wns, all tin' huihb 
ings are of wood. A w(dldmilt log or franm Inmse 
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is a very comfortable dwelling, especially when it is 
warmed with stoves. When the honse is iinished 
a rarden and meadow must be fenced. After this 
nothing requires to be done but to plough and sow 
the fields. The fertile soil will certainly produce a 
good crop. 


18. THE WHEAT-FIELD OF THE WOELD. 

1. Manitoba is nearly as largo as Great Britain, 
and there is enougli land in the proviTice to give one 
hundred and sixteen thousand settlei-s a farm of three 
hundred and twenty acres each, which is considered a 
large property for even a well-to-do I’arnua*. Millions 
of acres of fertile land still remain to turned into 
rich cornfields by axe and plougli. 

2. The wealth of the prairie pro\dnce li(.\s chiefly 
in the wonderful richness of its l)laclv (^arth, wliich 
yields the best crops in tlie world. '!rh(U’(‘ ai’o no 
smoky chimneys to poison the air and spoil tlui \'iew, 
and from end to end of the province, there a-re wide 
pastures and fruitful cornfield.s, fine woodlands, and 
any number of streams, rivers, and lak(\s, most of 
which swarm with fish. 

3. The climate is one of the healtliiest in tlie . 
world. True, in winter it is voTy cold ind(M.Hl ; b\it 
the sky is clear,, fogs are unknown, a, ml days on 
which the sun does not shine arc quite th<^ exc<q)tion. 
For weeks at a time the streams arc froztm, and two 
feet or so of snow cover the prairie ; but as tliere is 
little change in the weather from day to day. the 
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inhabitants know w'liat to cxjx'ct, and dn‘SS them- 
selves in a, suitalde way. K\’(‘ryl)odv wea,rs a fnr 
cap and i’lir o'lova'S, and th()S(i who rail alToi-d the 
luxury don I’ur coats and Avra.]) tiHans(dv<ss in fur 
rugs. 

4. In April, win t(. a; givess pla.cci to s[)i*ing: the snow 
melts, and the ice breaks np a,nd iloats d<.)wn the 
streams in ]iug(‘. blocks, whicli sometimes jam to- 
irether, and CiUisi^ the riv(a-s to ov<a-IIow iJuar ])anks. 
No sooner has the snow disa,|)p(‘a,r(Ml than grass and 
(lowers spring np, birds (lit Indus- a,nd ihidu-r, and 
swarms ol* mos(}nitoes make. (luhi- a.p]>(ia,ra,nc(‘. 'Tlui 
early frosts oF September-, howi^.vm*, kill tlu> nioscpii- 
toes, and tlien tlui (%‘ittlo aa-e. le.Ft to gra-z(^ in p<‘a.ce. 

5. Haymaking a-nd ]ia,i‘V(‘st a.r<‘. (lu^. busii^st sis-isons 

of the year in iVhinitoba, ; a.nd ( hough a. good deal of 
machinery is uscmI, all ha-nds must turn out to lu^lj) 
in getting in tlu^ crops. So grcN-it is ilu^. (hnnand for 
farm labourers at this s(‘a,son, tluit th(‘ ('a.iuidia,n 
Pacific Kailway i-uns sjjeciial trains Full oF ha.rv«^s(.ers 
from tlie eastern provituais. most valua-bhe <‘rop 

is, of course, whea,t, and mon^. tha.n forty million 
bushcils an^ raised (vicli yea-r. T]n^ No. I liard wheat 
which Manitoba/ produ(H‘s is the finest wlus-u; in (ho 
world, and. is sold for tlu^ liiglu^st ])ri(a\ 

6. People who ani not a-fraid of luu'd work havt» 
every cha/neo of doing w(‘ll in Manitoha/, U/iid may 
make money rapidly. A farm lahonr(‘r, wlio hd't 
England in 1<S9(), a/iid took a fn,nn oF one hundn-d 
and sixty acres, liad at the (aid of tw(9ve months fifty 
acres plouglual and sown, whicdi yichh^l six hiindna) 
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bushels of wheat, five hundred busliels of oats, and 
four hundred and fifty bushels of barley. 

7. These crops, his pigs and dairy produce, brought 
him in about fourteen hundred dollars — that is to say, 
the exact sum which he paid for liis land. The settler 
was so pleased with the result that lie bought an 
adjoining farm of the same size as tlie first. He also 
bought more cattle, so that in the second year he had 
twenty-five cows, five horses, and a yoke of oxen. 

8. His pigs and poultry also increased ; new farm 
buildings were put up ; and at the end of eighteen 
months the farm, with its buildings, crop, stock, and 
implements, was valued at no less tlian seven thou- 
sand five hundred dollars, or about £1,500 in English 
money. 

9. Up to 1883 many farmers had to haul their 
wheat on wagons from a hundred to a hundred find fifty 
miles to the nearest market. Tlie railwfiy, however, 
has put an end to all that. Few farinei's are now very 
far from the railway, whicli is constfintly thrusting 
out branches and opening up fresh tracts of country. 

10. On the main line there arc rfiilway stations 
about every seven or eight miles. In the settled 
districts there are good free schools. Tlie tfixes, 
which are light, include a tax for educfition g<niei-ally, 
and a special school tax for the support of the schools 
in each particular district. 

11. The vast territory extending west and north- 
west from Manitoba to the Rocky Mountjiins is 
now divided into two new provinces, known respec- 
tively as Saskatchewan and All)erta. Here- we 
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find tlie Inr^cisfc iinoecnpicd ;u*(‘a.s of mxxl Innd 
the Ainorica,u contiiK'ut. Saskntclit'wan, which 
coeds in arcM the (.M.'nujui ^ 

Einpice, is wat(u*(Hl ])y (lui f 
South. Sa/skatc.h(‘wan, or “ Mh^. | 
water tliat runs ra|)idly,” a.nd | 
includes tlie^ ^nh'l <lislrict I 

wan almost midway oti ii-s 

western iKUinda.ry, iJiis Iiih' na\d- 

ga])le river iknvs m^a.rly due (‘asi. ;,p 

for some two liun<lr(M] miles, and [* 1 ' 

"*r 

then, 1 lending a,t almost a- right 
angle to tlie .north, ilows 
tlirough t1i(^ old dis- 
trict of iSaskaX(‘li<'~ ^ 
war.i,toem})tyits(‘ir 
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part of tlic coiintiy consists almost ontiroly ol! open 
plains, varied by IdulKs oE poi>lar a,nd willow', nnd 
by ranges of hills. As yet the westca'ii paid ol* tlie 
territory is sparsely settled, but it is wadi suited [or 
stock-raising and da.iry-ra..rmiiig. 

14. The main scttbanent in l.lui old district of 
Saskatchewan is near PriMC<‘ Allxu-t, \vdii('h is r(\‘i,ched 
by a branch line of the ( ta.iiadiaai Paeilic, Kailway 
from Regina, tlie new^ capital of the proviuc(‘. TIk^ 
old Saskatchewan district is well woo<l(‘d and wdl 
watered, though in the south-wasst corner it is too 
dry for green crops unless irrigated. 

15. Saskatchewan is the scene of the only historical 
incident in the story of the North~W<‘st. Fourteen 
years after the formation of tlui proviiua^ of Manitoba, 
Louis Riel once more led a rel^ellion of lialf-bn^eds, 
who feared that they would be crowded out of tlieir 
hunting-grounds by the wesriwn march of wliitc 
settlers. The Indians joined tliom, and some mis- 
sionaries were murdered. Volunteei-s to the number 
of four thousand men were called out, a.nd at Ihitoche 
crossing, on the South Saskatchewan, Ri(,d wuis (hdeated 
after some sharp lighting. The nd)eHion collapsed, 
and Riel was tried on a cliargo of treason and hanged. 


19, IN RANCH LAND. 

1. We have now gained some idiai of the two him-, 
dred thousand square miles of prairiti in .Manitoba 
and in the Province of Saskatchewan, a ivjrum 
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which. AV(^ liave aiWi^d lh<‘. wlirat -{i(‘hl f»f i]\r U MrM. 
Even witli su(*h an (‘X]>ans«' nl trrtilt* land, thr 
resonrcvvS of t in* (-anadian Norni~\\<*st ar<* in a ■ 
hausted. 'rii(3r(‘ is still the n<*\v proxincn <?f Alin rta, 
which is aJxiut 11 h‘ sauw, si/a‘ as its sis((‘r |u'ovin«n* 
oE Saskatclanvan. ](■ lies ludAVeen that. pn>\'inre and 
the Rocky Mountains. 

2. Alberta is tin? ij^nxd. ra-n<*hin^ and dairyin:^ 

country. It eonsists of hi<;‘]n (vpen plains, broken by 
the valleys ol* nia.ny lai'ij^e streams wliicdi take tlndr 
rise in the snowy Ivockii^s. The wint(*rs are mild, 
and tlie valh^.ys a,nd plains nw elolhe<I with swr(‘t 
M*asses, which. a.re nm<*h ndislnal bv tin' (ad tie. Here 
hundreds oE thousands of h(>rs«\s and <‘atlh' i^raz?' 
upon the <'-asb‘rn slopi^s of ih(‘ Uocky Mniin 

tains, within si^ht of tlndr snowy peaks. 

3. In tile ohhui da,ys, and (*\a‘n (ill thirty t>r forty 
years ago, iliis ngion wois tin' Iiohh' of tin' builalo, 
or, as he sliould inoix'. prop(‘rly 1 m‘ called, tin* bi,st»n. 
The dark forms of i.heH(‘ aaiinuils might- b(‘ s<M‘a <’xi(‘nd 
ing over the prairit'. a,s far as the (*y(* (xmld laaieh 

a mighty, moving mass of libx Onward tlnw would 
rush, urged liy some suddtai impulse, making tin', 
ground tnanbh'. undm* (lu‘ir bad., whil<‘ tlndr (’ourse 
might he tmcxsl Ijy iiie. vn.st elottd of dust whitdi 
Hoakxl ov(‘,i* tluun as t-lny” swi'pt ac.ross tin' plain. 

4. Thes(‘ Invrds mov(‘d nori.hwards or sonthwards 
with the changing S(‘nsons, but in tin* r<*gion now 
known as Alberta tln*y were to Im* found in gnait 
numbers all the y(*.u.r round. Idn*. bison was a. clums\*- 
looking auimah and ont^ can hardly ivalizx* that it 
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could gallop afc a great speed over all sorts of ground 
even where no horse could follow it. 

5. This clumsy appearance was due largely to the 
hump on his back, and to the thick, shaggy liair which 
covered the whole fore part of his body. These two 
features made him appear much more unwieldy tlian 
he really was. Long hair covered his whole head, 
almost concealing his short, curly horns, while a beard 
hung down around his mouth. 

6. Though at most times the bison was not a very 
dangerous animal, yet he looked very fierce when he 
stood pawing the ground in fury, witli Ins large round 
eyes glaring through his matted hair. He probably 
looked all the more terrible because he was covered 
all over with a thick cake of mud, after rolling in 
some favourite wallow.” 

7. The buffalo provided the Indians of tlie plains 
with dwellings, clothes, and food. With his hide they 
made their clothes and covered their wigwams ; his 
flesh they used in many forms — in tender juicy steaks, 

in long dried strips, and, pounded up with fat, in * 
what is sometimes called pemmican. The tongue was 
a special dainty, and buffaloes were slaughtered in 
hundreds simply for their tongues and a few other tit- 
bits, the rest of the carcasses being left for birds of prey. 

8. Though the Indians killed the buffaloes wantonly 
for their tongues, their humps, and , their marrow 
bones, it was not until the white hunters came 
that the creatures were almost exterminated. Then 
they were shot down by hundreds, simply for their 
skins, which were made into carriage-rugs or fur coats. 
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9. The hunting of the buffalo was never very 
good sport; and the work of these hunters, armed 
with repeating rifles, galloping through a herd and 
firing point-blank at animal after animal till a long 
line of dead buffaloes was left behind upon the plain, 
was little short of wanton massacre. The result has 
been that the wild buffalo is now extinct. A few of 
the animals, however, are preserved on a farm near 
Winnipeg, and in the National Park at Banff. 

10. Their former haunts are likely to become one 
of the great granaries of the world. The soil of 
Northern Alberta is deep and of wonderful fertility, 
and before long its yield of grain will rival that of 
Manitoba itself. Southern Alberta, which forms the 
south-west corner of the prairie region of Western 
Canada, is an ideal country for stockmen. In the 
east it is open, level prairie, but towards the west it 
is much broken by the foothills of the Rockies. 

11. Mixed farming is already being profitably 
carried on, and with the rapid spread of irrigation 
and the use of improved methods of tillage Alberta bids 
fair to become one of the finest agricultural districts 
in the world. Settlers are pouring into the country, 
and many of them hail from the United States. 

12. Owing to the warm or chinook winds, which 
blow from the Pacific over the Rocky Mountains, 
horses and cattle feed put in the open during most 
of the winter. These winds, though they cross snow- 
laden and glacier -crowned summits, are very dry; 
and they lick up at once the snow which falls on 
the plains of Alberta. 
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13. Calgary, on the railway in the southern part 
of Alberta, is its principal town. It stands in the 
centre of the ranching district, and has many hand- 
some stone houses. Edmonton, which is reached by 
a branch line from Calgary, is the centre of a tliiekly- 
settled district in the north of the territory, and is 
the capital of the province. It is a well-built and 
prosperous town. Around it lies a valuable coal-held. 
Another, even more valuable, is readied by a liranch 
railway from Calgary to Lethbridge. 

14. Before we leave Western Canada wq must 
journey to Banff* and visit the Canadian National 
Park, a magnificent district of the llockies, some 
live thousand square miles in area. It is a womhn‘- 
land of surpassing beauty, with snow-clad pc^alvs, 
gleaming ice-fields, rushing rivers, foaming waterfalls,, 
placid lakes, and hot sulpliur springs. 

16. Hotels liave been established in the Park, and 
every summer they are thronged with invalids, many 
of whom take a course of hot sulphur baths ; and 
with robust visitors, wlio are attracted liy the jiictur- 
esque views, the fishing, canoeing, and mountain- 
climbing which the Park affords in plenty. 

16. Saskatchewan and Alberta have mivern- 
ments of their own similar to those of tlio other 
provinces. The government of the North-West 
Territories is carried on by tlio officiirs of the 
Royal North-West Mounted Police, the luuid of the 
force being the commissioner, whoso hcad(]uartei-s are 
in Ottawa. 


( 1 , 189 ) 
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20. BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

1. Descending the steep western slopes of the vast 
Rockies, we find ourselves in the rugged, mountainous 
province of British Columbia, a land, endowed with 
grand forests, fruitful valleys, and splendid water- 
ways. In front of us lie the snow-clad Gold and 
Selkirk Ranges ; and beyond them a lofty, broken 
table -land extends to the Cascade Range, which 
fringes the deeply-cleft coast of the Pacific Ocean. 
British Columbia covers an area more than three 
times that of the British Isles. 

2. The great waterway of the province is the 
Fraser River, which rises in the Rocky Mountains 
not far from Mount Brown. At first the river flows 
north-westward ; then it sweeps round to the south, 
and almost encloses the far-famed Cariboo district, 
which has yielded millions of dollars' worth of gold, 
and is not yet worked out. Then the river wanders 
on for four hundred miles amidst winding valleys, 
and turning westward, bursts through the wonderful 
gorges of the Cascade Range. 

3. Nothing can exceed the grandeur of the Fraser 
Canon. The gorge is so deep and narrow in many 
places that the rays of the sun hardly pierce it. The 
river foams and swirls deep down in a bed from 
which the rocky cliffs rise up like huge walls. 

4. Hundreds of feet above the river, and notched 
into the face of the cliffs, is the railway, now and then 
crossing a great chasm by a viaduct, or disappearing 
into a tunnel. For hours the traveller is deafened by 
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the roar of the waters helow, and longs for the broad 
sunshine once more. 

5. It comes at last. At Yale the canon ends, and 
the river Hows out upon a wide plain. We see 
Chinamen — for in British Columbia the Far West 
merges into the Far East — washing gold on the sand- 
bars, and Indians herding cattle in the meadows. 
Near the river are many Indian villages, and grave- 
yards neatly enclosed, and decorated with carved 
totems. 

6. Here and there we see salmon drying on poles ; 
and this reminds us that most of the canned salmon 
sold in our shops comes from the Fraser River. In 
certain seasons the river is packed with fish, and it is 
no uncommon sight to see columns of salmon, miles 
long and many feet wide, moving like an army up 
the stream, 

7. The valley widens out, and the noisy Fraser 
sobers down as it flows by fertile farms and orchards. 
Fifteen miles from its mouth is New Westminster, 
the centre of the salmon trade, and a well-known 
lumbering town. At New Westminster no less than 
three hundred and fifty thousand feet of rough tree 
logs are turned into planks fit for the carpenter’s work- 
shop in the course of a day. The town is well built, 
and is joined to Vancouver by an electric railway. 

8. Vancouver, the chief city on the mainland of 
British Columbia, has a grand situation on a penin- 
sula washed on three sides by salt water, and backed 
by splendid ranges of mountains. On the west of the 
city is English Bay, and on the east is Burrard Inlet. 




SCENE ON A BIVER OF BEITISH COLUMBIA. 

Columbia. Its western coast is broken by deep 
fiords, some of which run up into the interior of tlui 
island between steep clitfs, belund which high, 
nigged mountains, clothed with fir, hemlock, and 
iedar. 

11. In other places there are many sheltered bays, 
fvhich receive small streams flowing from an open 
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9. In the neighbourhood is Stanley Park, a tract of 
wooded country kept, in all its wild natural lieanty, 
for the pleasure of the town dwellers. From A^an- 
couver steamships sail regularly for Australia, (.'hina, 
and Japan. 

10. Across the Strait of Georgia lies the large 
island of Vancouver, which forms part of British 
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country rich in wild flowers «Tnd sweet grasses. Tlio 
interior is crossed by mountains, and tliere are rich 
valleys, which are as yet unsettled. 

12. Vancouver Island is famous for its mineral 
wealth. At Nanaimo, situated on a long fiord of the 
south-eastern coast, there are numerous coal-mines, 
with an output of a million tons each year. Gold 
is also found, and a fine gray granite is worked. 
To the north of Vancouver are tin'. Queen Charlotte 
Islands, which have a maze of islets fringing tlauV 
coasts, and rejoice in a delightful climate. 

13. The capital of British Columbia, is the city 
of Victoria, which is splendidly situated on a small 
arm of the sea, in tlie south-east of Vancouver Island. 
Victoria is little more than fifty years old, yet it has thci 
appearance of a pleasant, well-built English city. In 
the neighbourhood a, re important iron-woi-ks, foundn<‘s, 
and machine sliops; and three lines of trans-rac‘ific 
steamers call at the port. 

14. One part of the city is knovv^n as Chinatown/^ 
and in it arc many pig-tailed people, who make 
capital servants, gardeners, and wasluirnuui. fl^hreci 
miles from Victoria is Esquimalt, the naval stathm 
of the Dominion on the Pacific. 

15. The main wealth of British Columbia is in 
its precious metals and its timber. Prol)al>ly tio 
country in the world can show sucli n()l)le forests as 
those which clothe the slopes of the Selkii'k and CJold 
Ranges in British Columbia. Here a.nd tlu'.rc' the 
scene is varied by prairies, valleys, and mining cani|)s ; 
but every open spot luis woodlands closer at band, 
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^nd millions of feet of excellent timber care waiting 
for some one to come and make nse of them. 

16. One of the most valuable timber trees is the 
Douglas or Oregon pine, which, though 1 ‘ather cocarse- 
grained, is very tough and strong. No timber is more 
suitable for rough work, such as house-frames, bridges, 
and ships; and the great height and straightness of 
the Douglas pine seem to suggest that the more slender 
trees were intended for use as masts or flag-poles. 

17. One of the most important mining areas is situ- 
ated some two hundred miles east of Yale, near to the 
international boundary, or the forty-ninth parallel of 
latitude. This is the West Kootenay district, which is 
marvellously rich in gold, silver, and copper. 

18. British Columbia was a blank on the map 
until the year 1778, when Captain Cook explored 
the coast and visited Vancouver Island Fifteen years 
later Alexander Mackenzie crossed the Bocky Moun- 
tains, and in his wake followed fearless and hardy 
traders whose names are now written all over the 
map of the province. One of them, David Thompson, 
opened up trade routes into the country from the 
upper waters of the Saskatchewan and the Athabasca. 

19. In 1849 a governor was appointed to Van- 
couver, and a few years later it received its parlia- 
ment. In 1857 gold was discovered on the mainland, 
and at once there was a rush of miners. The 
population largely increased, and in 1866 Vancouver 
Island and the mainland were united, under the name 
of British Columbia. The province became part of 
the Dominion in 1871. 
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21. THE WEST INDIES. 

1. Before taking leave of our possessions in the 
New World, we must glance at the British islands in 
that natural breakwater which bars off the Atlantic 
rollers from the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of 
Mexico. We must also visit our possessions iti 
Central and South America. 

2. Columbus discovered them in the course of 
his famous voyage, and thinking that lie had n^aclied 
the outposts of India, gave them the name hy wliicli 
they are now known. Ho visited one ishind aft<^r 
another, and annexed them in the name of Spain. A 
settlement was formed on Haiti, and gradually the 
Spanish colonies in tlic West Indies extended. .During 
the various wars which broke out in J^uropo in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuri(\s several isla-nds 
were wrested from her. The last remnant of Spain's 
West Indian empire was torn from her cnh^ebled 
grasp during the Spanish -American war of 1898. 
Cuba and Porto Rico then became Ameriain, and so did 
the Philippines in the East Indies. After this crush- 
ing blow Spain closed her colonial oflice ; she had no 
further need of it, for she liad no long(ir any colonies. 

3. The West Indies consist of thousands of islands 
varying in size from Cuba, which is one-third largim 
than Ireland, to tiny little cays "just peeping al)ove 
the sea. The islands vary, too, in geological struc- 
ture. Some of tlicrn probably once former! part of 
the continent, others are composed o£ voletuiic rocks, 
while many are coralline in character, d'aken as a 
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whole, they appear to form a great mountain system, 
largely sunk beneath the waves, the highest peaks 
forming the islands. For the most part, they are 
exquisitely beautiful. Richly clothed in evergreen 
forests, with cloud-capped peaks, they spring out of 
the sparkling blue wa.ters, and gleam like ocean gems 
in the brilliant tropical sunliglit. Many of tlie is- 
lands are fertile ; some are especially so. All tropical 
fruits and vegetables — such as sugar, coffee, gingcn*, 
logwood, and cacao — grow in profusion. 

4. The native races which Columbus found in 
possession of the islands Ixave almost entirely dis- 
appeared. The hard labour and cruel treatment to 
which they were subjected by their Spanish masters 
almost killed them off. In 1525, negroes from 
Africa were introduced to work the sugar jilanta- 
tions, and slave labour contimuid until the years 
1834-38, during which it was abolished. The 
freeing of the slaves was an act of gi-c^at national 
righteousness, but the planters say that it was the 
main reason for the great decline whicli has taken 
place in the sugar industry. Except in Cuba and 
in Porto Rico, most of tlie inliabitants are negroes, 

5. The Danes, Froncli, Dutch, and AnunTcans 
possess colonies in tlie West Indies, but the larger 
number of the islands belong to Britain. The Ihi- 
hama group, which extends from the Gulf of Florida 
towards Cuba, and consists of some three tliousand 
low coral islets, rocks, and banks, is largely British. 
Many of the islands arc barren wastes only a few 
feet above sea-level 
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6. About twenty of the islands are inhabited, and 
three - fourths of the inhabitants are descendants 
of African negroes who were formerly carried as 
slaves to the islands. They occupy themselves in 
sponge- fishing, and in raking salt out of the lagoons 
from which the sea -water has evaporated. They 
also cultivate the agave, from which sisal hemp is 
obtained. The only town of importance is Nassau, 
on the island of New Providence. 

7. Jamaica, the third largest of the West Indian 
Islands, and, like Cuba and Haiti, once a Spanish 
colony, has been a British possession since 1655. Its 
name, which means “ a land of springs,'' well describes 
it ; for at least seventy streams descend fi'om its cen- 
tral mountains to its northern and southern shores. 

8. The forests furnish an abundant supply of beau- 
tiful woods, drugs, spices, and dye-stuffs ; all kinds of 
fruits grow luxuriantly ; its coffee fetches the highest 
price in the London market; and Jamaica rum, the 
produce of sugar-canes grown on the island, is con- 
sidered the best in the world. The sugar plantations 
were once famous ; but they have now dwindled 
greatly, and the island has never regained the pros- 
perity it enjoyed before the abolition of slavery. 

9. The growth and exportation of bananas now 
form the staple industry of the island. The capital 
is Kingston, situated on a good harbour in the south- 
east. The seat of government was formerly at 
Spanish Town, a few miles inland. 

10. The whole belt of the West Indian Islands lies 
in the region of the north-east trade-wind ; but while 
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11. The British Leeward Islands include the Virgin 
Islands, and a chain of others extending as far south 
as Dominica. The chief island is Antigua, a beauti- 
fully-diversified land with a rocky and deeply-indented 
shore. It possesses many small sugar and pineapple 
estates, and exports their products. Amongst the 
Windward Islands, St. Lucia, with its fuming vol- 
canic crater and magnificent peaks, in the north- 
west, is most conspicuous. It is very fertile and 
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those islands lying farthest eastward are exposed to 
its full strength, those towards the west are partially 
sheltered. The outer group, therefore, is commonly 
known as the Windward Islands, and the inner one 
as the Leeward Islands, though the colony known by 
this name does not include the islands properly so 
called, but is merely the northern portion of the 
Windward group. 
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exceptionally beautiful, and its harbour of Castries, 
now a British naval station, is probably the finest 
in all the West Indies. Barbadoes, whicli its white 
inhabitants delight to call ‘"Little England,” is the 
most windward ” of all the islands, and is subject 
to fearful hurricanes. 

12. Many of these Windward Islands are volcanic 
in origin, and are subject to eruptions and earthquakes 
of a very destructive character. In the first week of 
May 1902 the volcano of La Soufribre, in the island 
of St. Vincent, suddenly poured forth six streams of 
lava, accompanied by whirlwinds of poisonous gas and 
dense showers of stones and ashes. Some two thou- 
sand persons were killed ; villages and plantatioirs 
were destroyed ; streams and rivers were dried up, and 
much of the country was covered deep with ashes. 
Dreadful as was this disaster, it fell far short of 
that experienced in the French island of Martinique, 
where more than thirty thousand persons perished. 

13. Trinidad and Tobago, the southernmost i.slands 
of the West Indian chain, also belong to Britain. 
One of the most curious features of Trinidad is a 
lake of boiling asphalt or pitch, situated on the south- 
west point, near the Gulf of Paria. 

14. This remarkable lake has been compared to 
a black circular plain set in a frame of dense forest. 
Though in the centre of the lake the pitch is always 
seething and boiling in a thick, half-liquid state, near 
the sides it is hard and strong enough to bear the 
weight of a man. The old buccaneers originally 
discovered this natural pitch pot, and used its con- 
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tents to calk their vc.s.sels. Now, liuiKlrcd.s of ions 
of pitch are exported evc.ry yi'ju-. 

15. Tobago, about eighteen mile.s to tlie nortluvai'd 
of Trinidad, has had an eventful liistory. It was 
first claimed in 1008 by Engla.nd ; hut ilu^ Dutch, 
Spaniards, and French all <lesirod it, and it chuiiged 
owners several times laifoiHi it linally Ix'.cnimi the 
acknowledged property of Great Britain. Like 'Frini- 
dad, it has some large forests of valuable tiinhei-, and 
sugar plantations. Oocoannts art; also j)j’odu(Hsl in 
this hilly, picturesque little island. 


22. BEITISH HONDURAS AND BRITISH GUIANA. 

1. In the year 1502 Cliristo])her Goluiubus sailed 
across the Atlantic on his fourth voyag(! of discov(>ry. 
Penetrating further into tlie Gulf of M<(xico, he 
reached an unknown coast fringt'd by numerous 
coral islands. 

2. The land thus discovered was clothisl witli 
dense forests of all kinds of valuable tretis, ami the 
soil was magnificently fertile. Tlu^ Spaniards soon 
founded settlements on the coast; but early in the 
seventeenth century English buccaneers fornu'd wood- 
cutting camps in the forests. In 1783 the British 
finally took possea.siou of Honduras, and in 1884 it 
was erected into a separate crown colony. 

3. British Honduras has Yucatan on the north, an<l 
the republic of Guatemala on the south. Its priiu'ipal 
wealth lies in iis forests, which produce mahogany, 
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logwood, cedar, and other useful and beautiful woods, 
while the castor-oil plant grows wild, and the sugar- 
cane, the banana, and a variety of other tropical 
plants are successfully cultivated. 

4. The principal river is the Belize, whicli crosses 
the centre of the colony, and separates the hilly 
southern part, where the Cockscomb Mountains rise 
to a height of 4,000 feet, from the northern plains, 
which are mainly swamps and lagoons. The only 
town is Belize, which is so named after an old buc- 
caneer named Wallace. Belize lias no harbour, and 
steamers are obliged to lade and discharge their 
cargoes by means of lighters. 

5. To the south-east of Honduras lies the magnifi- 
cent but undeveloped colony of British Guiana, the only 
British possession on tlie mainland of South America. 
Guiana is well watered, and as most of the rivers enter 
the sea through deltas, the coast region is scored in 
all directions by channels. The land is, of course, very 
low ; in many parts it is actually below sea-level. 

6. The Dutch, who were the first to take posses- 
sion of the country, constructed dikes and walls to 
keep back the sea, and the fertile land so reclaimed 
is still the only cultivated and civilized part of 
Guiana. The longest river is the Essequibo, which 
enters the sea by a broad mouth after a course of 
some six hundred miles. 

‘ 7. The inland regions are not yet thoroughly ex- 

plored. Beyond the mangrove swamps, which are half 
land, half sea, and the low-lying, cultivated coast strip, 
the country rises in a series of densely-wooded terraces 
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leading to grassy, treeless tahle-liitids, (•ailed ,sa\juitins. 
The forests yield valuable timber, and a kind <»1 gutta- 
percha known as balata ; orchids an; abundant , and the 
wonderful Victoria regia water-lily grows in tlie rivers. 

8. Thetapir, ant-bear, and jaguar abound ; alligators 
and immense fish swim in the rivers; and the trees 
are gay with monke.ys, parrots, maca,ws, toucans, and 
humming-bird.s. The beauty and variety of the ^ege- 
tation, birds, bea.sts, and inscicts are astonishing, t litld- 
mining is now carried on, and there an' diamond 
fields, as well as deposits of iron ore and mangane.se. 

9. The colony is divided into three count ies- 
Essequibo, Demerara, and Berbic.e. J)emerara is the 
most important, and, indecsl, it has long been used as 
a general name for tho whole, colony. 'I’lie capital. 
Georgetown, is .situated on the right bank of the rivi'r 
Demerara just where it enh'rs tin' ocean. A stone 
wall a mile in length bars out the sea, and a.s tin' 
land is below tlm level of tin' waves, steam pumjis 
are constantly at work draining it. 

10. Palms and other trees are planh'd alsmt the 

streets, and from the sea tin' wiioh' place looks n» 

though it were set down in a w<h>(1, In .spit(‘ of 

its wonderfully fertile soil, which would easily grow 

enough sugar to supply tin' mother emudry. the 

colony is at a stand.still. The competition of iKtnnty- 

fed beet-sugar grown on the c.ontinent of ICurope has 

damaged it greatly. Arrangements hav(' now bifcn 

made by which bounties no longer opt'rate, and it. is 

loped that under new conditions onr sugar-growing 

jolonies will again become prostKirous. 
a,u«) 
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THE EMPIRE OF THE EAST. 

23. OVERLAND TO INDIA. 

1. At eleven a.in. every Thursday a special fast 
train for Dover steams out of Victoria Station, 
London, carrying passengers for India. This is tlio 
first stage of the great overland journey to the East. 
From Dover the cross-channel steamer carries tinun 
to Calais ; and long before morning dawns tln^y a, re 
being whirled across France towards the Mediks*- 
ranean port of Marseilles, which they reacli sliortly 
after seven a.m. on Friday. The eastward - bound 
steamer sails as soon as possible after tlie arrival of 
this train. 

2. We who are not pressed for time, and have 
no great dread of the sea;, embark at ''lilbury on 
the preceding Friday. Our steamcir coasts along 
to Plymouth, and then crosses tlui “cliops of tlu. 
Channel.’' Away on the port bow ar(i tlie Channed 
Islands, the sole relic of tliat French empire wliich 
our early kings strove in vain to maintain. Sighting 
the lighthouse on the steep, craggy islet of Usliant, 
we soon find ourselves pitching and rolling in the 
boisterous waters of tlie Bay of Biscay. 

3. Steaming south-westward for 365 miles w<^ 
sight Cape Ortogal, then Cai)e Finistern^, ami skirt 
the shores of Portugal. In course of time W (5 mak<^ 
out Cape Roca, the western point of Euro))e, and 
later on catch a glimpse of Cape St. Vincent, memo- 
rable for Sir John Jervis's great victory on that 

8 
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glorious Valentines Day in the year 1797."' In 
this sea-fight Nelson played a most conspicuous part. 

4. Now the cry is Eastward ho!" and our 
course is shaped for the Straits of Gibraltar. Soon 
we sight the low, sandy cape of Trafalgar, and our 
grateful thoughts turn at once to the little one- 
armed, one-eyed hero of a hundred fights, who passed 
away in the waters on which we are now sailing, 
while the huzzas of his victorious seamen rang in 
his dying ears. 

5. In a few hours we enter the Strait of Gibraltar, 
and see towering out of the gleaming blue waters 
the famous Rock,” over which the Union J ack has 
waved since the year 1704. “The fabric of our 
empire is only held together by the ocean courses 
of our warships. They are the invisible girders 
supporting the empire, and our naval stations are 
their points of rest.” Gibraltar is the first of these 
naval stations on the route to India. Its guns prac- 
tically command the strait, and for this reason is it 
called the “ Key of the Mediterranean.” 

6. The “ Rock ” is a mighty, rugged promontory, 
rising to a height of more than 1,400 feet, and hav- 
ing an area of about two square miles. It is joined 
to the mainland of Spain by a sandy isthmus, which 
is considered by the British and the Spaniards as 
neutral ground. The town of Gibraltar lies on the 
west side of the bay, and is the centre of a large 
trade between the United Kingdom and the north 
of Africa. It occupies a succession of terraces over- 
looking a beautiful bay, and has a motley popula- 
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tion of British soldiers, Spaniards, Jews, and Moors. 
Gibraltar is a coaling-station of the first importance, 
and the station of the Atlantic fleet. 

7. The chief featni'c of Gibraltar is tlio wonden*- 
ful strength of its fortifications. Three sides of tlie 
gigantic rock are nnclimbable, and the fourtli side 
bristles with great guns. “ Every spot from whicli 
a gun can be brought to bear is occupied by cannon, 
which oftentimes quaintly peep out of tlu*. most 
secluded nooks, among geraniums and flowering 
plants.’' 

8. Broad galleries and passages liavo been c*ar\ tnl 
out of the living rock, and every twelve yards the 
murderous-looking muzzile of a big gun p(,Hirs tlirough 
a porthole, and threatens a warm reception for liostilo 
visitors. Only enemies, however, arc unwelcome, and 
traders are constantly coming and going, s(‘.cure in 
the peace w^hich those menacing guns ensun^. Our 
good ship now steers for Marscilh^s, and takes on 
board the passengers who have come overland. 

9. The next pier of tlio great British bridge wltich 
spans the globe is the little military liothouscs ” of 
Malta, which lies nearly in the centre of tlie M(‘diier- 
ranean, only fifty-six miles soutli of Sicily. Our 
steamer does not call ; but tlio islaiid nmy ho con- 
veniently described licro. Malta is th(‘. dhol of a 
group of three islands and some rocky islets, whicli, 
taken together, are loss in area than the smallest 
English county. Their importance, liowevcr, is not 
to be measured by their size. 

10. Valetta, the capital, is almost as strongly forti- 
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fied as Gibraltar itself. It stands on a lofty tongue 
of limestone rock, and on each side has a magnificent 
harbour in which a whole fleet can anchor safely. 
As the headquarters of our Mediterranean fleet, a 
calling-place for ships, a fortress, and a coaling-station, 
Malta is of the utmost importance. 

11. The ground is very rocky, but it is thinly 
covered with a rich mould of such great fertility 


VALBTTA. 

that it supports a larger number of people to the 
square mile than any other equal area. The little 
fields are surrounded by stone walls, to prevent the 
soil from being washed away by the fierce wind and 
the rain torrents. Flowers, fruit, grain, and potatoes 
grow luxuriantly. The Maltese are a sober, indus- 
trious people, and are very proud of their island home, 
which they call “ the flower of the world.*' The chief 
products of the island are cotton, wine, and corn. 



OVERLAND TO INDIA. 1 Si 

12. Now we must leave these interesting islands 
on which St. Paul was shipwrecked, and where the 
Knights of St. John held sway for nearly two centuries. 
We must even deny ourselves the pleasure of a visit to 
the wonderful church of St. John and the magnificent 
palaces of the Knights. In four days we shall be at 
Port Said, the coaling-station at the Mediterranean 
end of the famous Suez Canal. During the course of 


A OYIMUOTE V1LLA(UC. 

(Papho, the Paphoe of the Scriptnree. U ivae an important Beat of heathen 
WQvehip ill ancient 

our voyage we pass Cyprus, a largo island now under 
British dominion. It foiins tlio tlvird of the Mc‘diter*« 
ranean links in our golden chain of empire. 

13. Cyprus is too far eastward to bo visited by 
vessels on their way to the Suez Canal But though 
it does not lie, like Gibraltar and Malta, on the direct 
route to India, it is, like them, a valuable outpost 
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where ships and troops can be stationed to safe- 
guard British commerce on this important short-cut 
to the East. The island, which is the third largest 
in the Mediterranean, is a little larger than Norfolk 
and Suffolk put together. 

14. Mountain ranges fringe the northern and south- 
ern shores, and seen at a distance from the west, 
Cyprus looks like two islands parallel with each other. 
Between them is a large plain. The northern range 
has steep sides and jagged peaks. Its highest summit 
is not so lofty as Snowdon, and its most remarkable 
peak resembles a hand with the fingers outstretched. 
The southern range reaches 6,400 feet, and is covered 
with valuable forests. 

15. The soil is so fertile that almost any kind of 
heat-loving plant grows luxuriantly. Unfortunately 
the seasons are uncertain, and swarms of locusts some- 
times make a descent on the crops, and march like a 
devastating army over the country, clearing off every 
green leaf and every blade of grass that lies in their 
path. Huge screens are erected and deep trenches are 
dug across their line of march, and into these the 
destroying hordes fall by thousands. Though much 
has been done to relieve Cyprus of this terrible pest, 
no one has yet discovered an effectual method of 
stamping it out. 

16. When this can be accomplished, and when 
the Cypriotes have recovered from the effects of 
a long course of neglect and misrule, there is every 
hope that their island will become as rich and pros- 
perous as nature clearly intended it to be. Cyprus 
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produces cereals, cotton, wine, olive oil, carol)v^, silk, 
salt, sponges, and leather, but she lias no harl)Ours 
to make commerce easy. 

17. In 1899 a large loan was made for liarhour 
construction, railways, and irrigation works. A rail- 
way now connects the deep-water harbour whi(*li has 
been made at Famagusta, on the east coast, with the 
capital, Nicosia, which stands on the central plain. 
Cyprus abounds in the remains of its early inhabit- 
ants. There is hardly a museum in the world which 
does not contain objects of interest from Cypriotes 
tombs. 


24. EASTWAED HO! 

1. We are now at Port Said, and our coal-bunkers 
must be refilled. Port Said is a userul place, l)ut it 
certainly is not ornamental. It is largidy made vip of 
warehouses standing on a strip of d(\sert, bounded 
on one side by a surf-beaten beach, and on the othtu* 
by a dreary-looking lagoon. Few more desolate places 
exist, for the surrounding country is a wide, treohiss, 
sandy waste. 

2. Nevertheless, Port Said is a busy town, for 
it is the port of (mtrance to tliat wonderful winter- 
way the Suez Canal, whicli cuts right through the 
Isthmus of Suez, and forms tlie main channel of com- 
munication between Europe and the East. Ik^gun in 
1859, the canal was completed ten yc^ars hiUn\ It 
was the work of Ferdinand do Lc^sstips, a French 
engineer; but it is not the property of any oiu^ 
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as it is at its entrance. Except where it passes 
through lakes and lagoons, it is very narrow ; and as 
rapid steaming is not allowed, lest the sandy banks 
should suffer, the voyage through the canal is rather 
wearisome. Except at Ismailia, where the railway to 
Cairo meets the canal, and at a few specially con- 
structed sidings, there is not room for two vessels to 


nation, though thirty-five per cent, of the shares in 
the undertaking belong to Britain. Even in time of 
war all vessels, whether armed or not, are allowed 
to pass through it unmolested ; and all the nations 
of Europe have agreed that it shall never under any 
circumstances be blockaded. 

3. This most useful canal is as dreary throughout 


AT POET SAID. 
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pass each other. But there is no confusion, for ih(3 
traffic is worked on a sort of block system, and tlui 
position of every vessel in the waterway is constantly 
fcelegraplicd to the office 
where all the business ^ 
of the canal is regulated. 


where all the business “ 

of the canal is regulated. “ I 

4. By means of an ‘ . ”1 

ingenious model with 

which the office is fur- 

nishedj the officials can 

see at a glance the '*”* 

position of every vess(d, 

and messages constantly 

flash over tlie wires to T 

direct this or that ship 

to lie up in such and ^^^Touf. 5 ouM 

such a siding, in order 

that some other vessel 

may pass it. Vessels 

provided with a suffi- 

ciently powerful electric 

light can navigate the 

” ^ eMMftur ctKwR«ii»A 

canal at night; all 
others must only pro- 

ceedbyday. The canal .w*-. ‘^jl 

is 87 miles long, 28 ' m^Wk 

feet deep, and varies (u- tiik mm/, (ianau 

in width from 41 to 120 yards. On an av(‘i-ag<t 
twelve vessels pass tluvmgli the canal i^vcry (la>-, and 
seven out of every ton ari» llrii.ish. 

5. Three miles from tho southorn ond of t,ho ciuml 


eMMftUr CrtWR«A»Al 


M0£L ATfAffA 


IMa^N (U‘' TIIIC mtr/, (!ANAt„ 
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is Suez. It is an unhealthy place, inhabited by the 
offscourings of the world. Its narrow alleys and lat- 
ticed windows, however, afford an interesting glimpse 
of life in an Eastern city. Our course now lies 
through the Eed Sea, so called, it is said, on account 
of the numerous red coral reefs which stud its waters, 
and make navigation dangerous. This part of the 
voyage is full of discomfort, for the heat is intense, 
^nd the wind is hot and sand-laden. Lascars have 
to be employed in the stokehole, and even they are 
frequently hauled on deck in a prostrate condition. 



Mandeb (or the Gate of Tears), we pass the British 
islet of Perim, which has a lighthouse, a good har- 
bour, and stores of coal. It is held by a detachment 
of British troops. One hundred miles to the east of 
the strait is the rocky promontory of Aden, which 
was seized by the British in 1839. It is almost the 
most southerly point on the Arabian coast. 

7. Aden, we find, is somewhat similar to Gibraltar. 
In both cases there is a great mass of bare, towering 





eastward ho 1 



rock rising out of the sea, and connecte<l "‘it h tin' 
mainland by a low, narrow neck ol l«i><l. 

ra'e agoodLtural harbour, both are coaling-sin. jons, 

both are free ports and busy trade ce.nlies. aia »" i 
keep watch and ward ov<-.r iuiportant trade routes. 
Most of the inhabitants live on the. peninsula, whu' » 
really consists of a huge crater walled in by itreeipic.-s, 


MAUKlCT-ri.AOK AT A1>KN» 


Within this crater is th(‘, town. It in ncifc a ph^iisant 
place to live in, for tlio heat m very \Vntt*r 

is so scarce that it is bought and Hohl, and nnioli of 
it is obtained by condenBing Boa-wii(t‘r, 

8. Amidst the IuIIh at tlm back of ilie crater am 
a number of tanks for collecting the rain wliiidt fiilla 
sometimes, though rarely. Thene t^tnkn were dug oiil 
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of the rock many centuries ago, but were buried and 
forgotten until 1854, when a British engineer dis- 
covered them, and restored them to their ancient use. 
They are capable of holding twenty million gallons 
of water. Almost everything needed to sustain life 
in Aden has to be imported from the hinterland, 
which is now under British control. As we might 
expect, the market-place is very busy, and is always 
crowded with camels. 

9. In the streets of Aden a most motley crowd 
may always be seen — British red-coats and blue- 
jackets, Arabs from the interior, Parsi merchants, 
native soldiers from India, Somalis from the “horn 
of Africa,'’ and coal-black negroes from the far Sudan. 
Aden is really part of British India, for it is subject 
to the government of Bombay. 

10. We now continue our voyage, and our course 
soon carries us out of sight of land. The British 
island of Sokotra, off Cape Guardafui, is seldom visible ; 
nor do we see the Kuria Muria Islands, which are also 
a dependency of Aden. On our port side is the coast 
of Hadramaut, which at Kas-el-Hadd abruptly trends 
north-west to the Gulf of Oman and the entrance 
to the Persian Gulf. Off the west shore of this 
gulf is the British island of Bahrein, with a busy 
pearl fishery. The gulf itself is now regarded by 
our statesmen as a British lake. 

11. Aden, 4,990 miles from London, is the last 
stopping-place on the overland route. Our ship now 
heads for Bombay, 1,664 miles distant. We arrive 
twenty-one days after leaving London. 







25 . BEITISH INDIA. 

1. We have now reached ilui ^reat empires (d India* 
which has been well called “ the brifi^hteHt jewel in 
the British crown.” India is a ^reat niiliiary d<*|Hnic!* 
ency, won by force of arins and lu^ld by forcH' of arniH, 
When the British first set foot on its shores tla'y fonnii 
a dense population, settled governinentH, anrl Kri^at 
cities with lonff histories beliind tlnan. Thm bnind 
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also a climate unsuitable for tlie permanent home of 
Europeans. After a century and a, lialf of occupation, 
the only British in India are temporary sojourners- — 
soldiers, officials, and merchants. India remains and 
will remain the land of its own people. 

2. India might be carved into thirteen Great 
Britains. Let us put tlie comparison in another way. 
The distance from the huge barricade of the Hima- 
layas, on the north, to Capo Comorin, India’s most 
southerly outpost, is as great as from Iceland to 
Spain; while from Bombay, on the west coast, to 
Calcutta, on the east, is as far as from London to 
Naples. Within the vast bounds of the Indian em- 
pire we find nearly one-fifth of all the inhabitants of 
the earth. For every single individual in our islands 
India has more than seven. 

3. A bird’s-eye view of India would show us three 
great tracts of country, varyitig greatly in character. 
In the north we should see the vast mountain region 
of the Himalayas, a huge, tumbled mass of country 
extending in a great curve from the western limits 
of Kashmir to Burma, and forming the loftiest high- 
land system on the globe. We should observe that 
it was composed of several parallel ranges, separated 
by enormous valleys, and that it formed a continuous 
mountain wall long enough to link Cader Idris with 
the Caucasus. 

4. The Himalayas contain more than forty peaks 
which rise from 23,000 to 29,000 feet amidst 
eternal snows. Amongst them is the hoary head of 
Mount Everest, the highest point of the whole world. 
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The width of this vast mountain region varies from 
180 to 220 miles, and there are single valleys in it 
which would contain the whole of the Alps. It is 
pierced by passes, most of which are higher than the 
summit of Mont Blanc. 

5. The Himalayas slope gently towards Central Asia, 
but on the Indian side descend steeply in a series 
of great terraces towards a vast plain extending 
across the breadth of India. Great rivers water it, 
and bring down millions of cubic feet of fertile silt 
every year. This plain gradually rises to a belt of 
hilly country, consisting of the Vindhya and Satpura 
ranges ; and beyond them extends the triangular 
plateau of the Dekkan, which comprises the southern 
half of India. 

6. The whole of this great table-land, winch is 
crossed by mountain chains, cleft by river-valleys, 
with here and there a broad, level upland, slopes to 
the Bay of Bengal, and is bordered on the east and 
west by two coast ranges of mountains known as tlio 
Ghats. The Eastern and Western Ghats meet at the 
apex of India in the Nilgiri or Blue Hills. 

7. India is a land of mighty rivers. Many of them 
are fed by the perpetual snows of the great nortliern 
mountain range, and therefore their volume of water 
does not, as is so often the case in liot countries, 
diminish during summer. The great rivers arc even 
now important waterways, though the railways have 
largely superseded water carriage, except in the case 
of heavy goods. 

8. The most important river on the west is the Indus, 
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which rises 18,000 feet above sea-level on the northern 
slopes of a Himalayan range. On emerging from the 
mountains it receives a tribute of water from Afghan- 
istan by the Kabul River, \vhich joins its right bank at 
Attock, almost on the frontier of British India. Lower 
down it skirts the Sulimau Mountains, and receives 
their drainage. Its greatest feeders, however, are 
the united streams of the Jhelimi, Ohenab, Ravi, and 
Sutlej, which all take their rise in the Western Hima- 
layas, and flow through a rich tract of country. 

9. These four great tributaries, with the Indus itself, 
give their name to the Punjab, or land of tlio five 
rivers.’' After the Indus is joined by these streams, 
it flows on to the sea without receiving anotlier tribu- 
tary, and performs for the great province of Sind the 
work which is done for Egypt by the Nile. 

10. Another great river, the Brahmaputra, rises at 
no great distance from the source of tlie Indus. The 
Brahmaputra, at first known as the Sanpu, is only in 
part an Indian river, for in the first thousand miles 
of its course it flows on the northern side of the 
Himalayas. Then turning abruptly southward, it 
bursts through a gorge in the mountains, rolls on- 
ward through the plain of Assam in a broad, turbid 
stream, and joins the Ganges. In the lower part of 
its course it is much subject to floods. When they 
subside, the land is coated with a fertile mud brought 
down by the river from the mountains. The Brahma- 
putra is still the main highway to the north-east. 

11. Now we come to the Ganges, one of the mighti- 
est and most useful rivers in the whole world. No 
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other river of India so richly deserves the gratitude 
and homage of the Hindus, for more than one hundred 
millions of people draw life and prosperity from its 
never-failing waters. Every year the Ganges and its 
tributaries bring down enough silt to form a top dress- 
ing on the land for nearly a thousand square miles, 
thus enabling the Indian farmers to dispense with 
manure. Vast canals have been made from the 
main river, and the fertilizing waters have been led 
over miles of country formerly parched and sandy, 
but now bearing good crops. Many of the Indian 
irrigation works are triumphs of engineering. 

12. From an ice-cave on the southern slope of the 
Himalayas the Ganges leaps forth, and dashes furi- 
ously, through deep gorges and narrow ravines, to 
the plain below. At Hurdwar it leaves the moun- 
tains, and it is here tapped by irrigation works. 
Four thousand miles of main and branch canals spread 
its waters over a wide area, and lead them back to 
the natural bed at Cawnpore. 

13. At Allahabad the Jumna, which has pursued a 
parallel course from the mountains, joins the Ganges, 
and the river becomes a magnificent waterway. . The 
combined stream discharges itself into the Bay of 
Bengal by the largest delta in the world. It mainly 
consists of a wilderness of forest and swamp, through 
which the myriad streams slowly struggle seaward. 

14. In the eyes of the Hindus the Ganges is a 
sacred river : from its source to its mouth every foot 
of soil on its banks, every drop of water in its bed, 
is holy. Even more sacred than the Ganges is the 
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Narbada, whose source in the lughUinds of the Dekkan 
is carefully walled in and surrounded by temples. The 
river flows tlirough a wide valley between tlio Satpura 
and Vindhya ranges, aiid enters tlie Gulf of Cambay 
In the rainy season its torrent is too impetuous for 
navigation ; in the dry season tliere is but little 
water in its bed. 

15. Flowing in an almost parallel coui*S(^ Ixflow the 
southern face of the 8at|mi\‘i range is tlu‘, Tapti, tlie 
only other important stream wdiich. linds its wa,y to 
the Arabian Sea. On the eastern s1()p<‘, of ih(‘. ])<dv“ 
kan there are a number of fine rivm’s, the largest 
being the Godavari and tlie Kistmi. 


26. A COASTING VOYAGE FEOM KARACHI 
TO PONDICHERRY. 

1. The port of Kara, chi stands at tln^ western ex- 
tremity of tlie Indus dtjlta, and from it th(^ produce 
of North-western India is shii)ped to all parts of tlui 
world. Steaming out of Karachi harbour into the 
Arabian Sea, wc begin our (toasting voyage round 
the great liidian peninsula, which projects soutliward 
for 2,000 miles, and comes witliiu eight degrees of 
the equator. 

2. Our course is set to tlui south-east, and for 
half a day or so wc skii't tlui low, swatnpy delta 
through which the many streams of the Indus liml 
their way to the sea. Tlien we sight the low, sa-ndy 
shores which form the ma,rgin of the great Indian 



VIEWS IN BOMBAY. 

1. Esplanade, showing (from left to right) Public Works Office, Pajabai Clock 
Tower, University, and Government “Secretariat.” 2. Esplanade Road. 3. Vic- 
toria Railway Terminus (burnt down in 1906). 

{Photoa }>y Oumbridge.) 
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desert, and speedily apj)roacli the Gulf: of Cutch. 
which runs far inland, and exi^ands into a renuwk- 
able region known as the llnnn of Cutch. 

3. During the dry vseavson most of this district is 
a dazzling, salt“encrust(.i<l wa.st(^, said to cover some 
9,000 square miles, over which roam herds of wild 
asses and antelopes. From April to 8<q)tcml)er, how- 
ever, it is a vast shallow sea, from one foot to ihixHi 
feet deep. The eastern part is de<q)er, a.iid can tluai 
be entered from the gulf by snuiil craft; Init h\ October 
the whole district is dry (‘iiough to Ixi (a*osst‘d on foot. 

4. Now wo skirt tlio shore of tlu^ ho'tih^ jKmiu- 
sula which lies between the Gulf of (hitch ami the 
Gulf of Cambay. At the. moutli of th(‘. h'a|)ti, on 
the eastern shore of tlu^ latbu* gulf, wo soo t^lui old 
town of Surat, which during (lie. sevenbumih and 
eighteenth centurii^s was th(‘. most important s(‘aport 
of all India. TIio Tapti, however, graduaJly siltcul 
up, and Surat lost its trade. Tt will, neviu'theless, 
always be interesting, for it was th<^ site of the first 
trading-station ever establisluHl l)y the East India 
Company on the Indian iKuilnsula. 

5. We now push on with all speed to lk)mbay, 
the “gate of India,” and one of iho most important 
seaports in the world. Ikjmbay stands on a small 
finger-like island, which is Joined to a larger island, 
and then to the mainland, by causeways and railroads. 
Between the islands and the mainland is tin’s magnifi- 
cent harbour, which contains, amongst other islands, 
that of Elephanta, with its wonderful cave-temples 
cut out of the solid rock. 
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6. Bombay was part of the dowry which the 
Portuguese wife of Charles the Second brought to 
her husband. At first it was thought to be of no 
account, but now it bids fair to surpass even Cal- 
cutta, the capital of India. As we shall revisit 



Bombay when we come to make an extended tour 
of the peninsula, we shall not now go ashore, but 
continue our voyage to the south. 

7. At once the character of the coast-line changes. 
Instead of the flat, sandy shores of the more northerly 
coast, we find the mountains known as the Western 
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Ghais, rising steeply in a series of great steps From 
the narrow coastal plain. During tlie rennii richer of 
our voyage to the southern tip of India this moun- 
tain rampart is a],wa.ys in sight. For a, thousand 
miles it is almost iinhi*oken, and c‘xc<‘pt for a i\\w 
passes througli which roads have be(m mad(‘, it forms 
a mighty rampart to the Dekkan ))la,teau. 

8. Still sailing soutliwanl along the MalaJ)a,r coast, 
we come to one of those litthi possessions whi(*h lmv(i 
been retained by France and Portugal in India. It is 
the island-fringed district of Goa,, wliich is sonuiwliat 
larger in area tlian. Sta-fFordshire, and still belongs 
to Portugal. The soil is very f(u-til(‘, and cert^als, rice, 
tropical fruits, pepper, and cinnamon grow in gn‘.at 
abundance, while the forests yi(.dd excidhmt teak. 
Two other little places, both north of Pom bay, also 
belong to Portugal. 

9. We continue to foi-ge aliea.d, and aftia' cov'er- 
ing another throe Imndred miles or so slow down off 
Mah4, the first of the fiv(i factories which are all that 
remain of the former Ph-ench empire in India, fonndcnl 
by Dupleix, and wn^stt'd from him by Glivti, Tho 
whole of the PVcncli possessions in India <lo not co\'er 
more than two Imndrtid sqnari^ mil(\s; their population 
is small, and their ti*ad(^ is insigni (leant. 

10. A short distance south of Mahd is Gn,li(nit, now 
important as the termiiius of a ra,ilway which passt*H 
through a gap in the Ghats and (a*oss(^H th<^ l)<‘kkan 
to Madras. As wo pass by wo recollect tluit (Ulicut 
was the place wlicre Vasco da Gama hin<lt‘d on his 
first voyage to India in 1498. Idio town gn,vc^ its 
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name to the cotton cloth now called calico. It was 
first introduced into Europe by the Portuguese. 

11. Far away, and of course invisible, on our star- 
board, lie the Laccadives, a group of low islands, each 
surrounded by a coral reef. Their principal product 
is coir, or cocoanut fibre, which is sold at a fixed 
price to the Madras government and to a native 
rajah. 

12. Nearly a hundred miles to the south of Calicut 
is the town of Cochin, which stands at the entrance 
to a long line of navigable lagoons running parallel 
to the coast. Cochin is a busy place, with a harbour, 
citadel, and shipbuilding yards. It, too, has associa- 
tions with the early European voyagers to India. 

13. Still proceeding southward, we arrive in due 
course at Cape Comorin, the southern point of India, 
and see the waters of the Gulf of Manaar stretching 
away to the east. Across the gulf is the British 
island of Ceylon. 

14. It was formerly a part of Southern India, and 
even now is almost connected with the mainland by a 
ridge of sand and rocks, known as Adam’s Bridge. 
In few places along this bar is there sufficient water 
for ocean-going steamers even at high tide. A pro- 
posal has been recently made to close up the narrow 
channel between the island of Rameswaram and the 
mainland of Southern India, and then cut a ship 
canal through the island itself. If this is done, 
ocean-going steamers bound for the Bay of Bengal 
will be able to save the voyage round Ceylon. It 
is also proposed to bring the railway from India to 
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Rameswaram. Ultimately it may be continued over 
the Adam’s Bridge shoals and Manaar Island to loop 
up with tlie Ceylon system. 

15. From Cape Comorin we steer directly for 
Colombo, on the western slmre of Ceylon. Here wo 
find a spacious and well-protected harbour, slieltering 
a number of mail-steanicrs ; for Colornlx) is a calling- 
place on all the routes between Europe, Australia, 



OOLOMllO TrARUOtm. 


and the Far East. Colombo is an inteiHvsting and 
handsome town. The pictures(pie dresses of its in- 
habitants, the Cinnamon Cardiuis, tlu^ frcsh-wat.(‘r 
lake, and the so-called Gallo Face, whenni tlu^. long 
ground-swell of the Indian Ocean conu^s thmuhndng 
on the beach, are full of cliann for those who have 
spent weary weeks on board ship, and ans now resting 
a few days before contmuing their voyage. 
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16. We leave Colombo with regret, and sailing 
along the west coast of the island manage to catch a 
glimpse of Adam s Peak, the highest summit of the 
island, and, according to the Sinhalese, the home of 
our first parents after they were driven out of the 
garden of Eden. 

17. We now reach Galle, which has lost its trade 
since the rise of Colombo. Five hundred miles to 
the west is the coral group of the Maldives, under 
the political control of Ceylon. Now we skirt the 
southern shore of the island, and turn northward 
along the east coast. Everywhere we see lofty and 
well-wooded mountains rising from a jungle-covered 
plain fronting the sea. We pass Trincomali, the old 
headquarters of the East Indian squadron of the 
British Navy, and after steaming a hundred miles 
northward, cross the eastern end of Palk Strait, and 
find ourselves off the Coromandel coast in the Bay 
of Bengal. 

18. As the dreaded cyclone season has not yet 
arrived, our voyage along this coast is very delightful. 
The skies are unclouded, and the ocean seems asleep. 
Nothing breaks the unruffled calm of its surface but 
the tiny ripples of the flying-fish as it leaves or 
returns to its native element. Not a sail is to be 
seen all day, and at night the setting sun turns the 
softly-moving sea into a broad sheet of rnhy and 
purple. Then comes the wonder of the tropic night — 
the deep violet heavens, jewelled by the moon and the 
stars, which shine with a purity and brilliancy quite 
unknown to dwellers in the clouded North. 
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MADKAa. 

27. FEOM PONDICHEREY TO SmOAPOEE. 

1. About a hundred miles iiortli of Palk >Slrait H(‘S 
the Frencli possesvsion of Pondicherry. As \V(‘ pass 
we see the towm, whicli is a wa^ll-built place, with a 
pier half a mile long, but with no liar))our. 'The place 
is chiefly engaged in W(^aving and dydng cot t, on 
cloth. Coasting northwani we n^ach tlu) city and 
seaport of Madras, winch stretches a, long the, s\irf- 
beaten and sun-scorchod shon^ for niiu' iniUss. 

2. Until a few years ago vessifls had to li<‘ in 
the roadstead, which is sonudinu^s swt^pt by t(‘rHble 
hurricanes. Then the visitor had to go n.shon‘ in 
a catamaran, or natives l)oat, ])ropell(*d by paddles. 
These frail craft ride the hreak(‘rs lik(^ scai-gulIs, and 
the native boatmen guide them througli ilu‘. rolling 
surf with wonderful strength and skill. 

3. Now, liowever, an artificial luirlKmr has hrm 
constructed ; but the difH(tulti(‘S of ket^ping it in rc'pair 
are enormous, for the fonui of tln^ waves will some- 
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times sweep away half a year’s work in half an 
hour. Two great converging piers, each about three- 
quarters of a mile long, have been built, and inside 
them is a harbour about three-quarters of a square 
mile in area. 

4. As we sail northward, at a distance of some 
five or six miles from the smooth, sandy shore, we see 
far away the low and faint line of the Eastern Ghats. 
Unlike the Ghats of the west coast, they are low and 
winding in their course, and leave a wide stretch of 
plain between their base and the seashore. Scarcely 
anywhere along this seaboard do we find bays or 
harbours. There is nothing to attract our attention 
until we see, by the muddy character of the water, 
that we are approaching the huge delta of the Ganges 
and the Brahmaputra, which pour their yellow, turbid 
flood into the sea by means of fourteen large and 
many small channels. 

5. Now we steam up the Hugh, the most im- 
portant channel of the delta, on our way to Calcutta. 
We find ourselves stemming the stream of a broad 
estuary, from five to ten miles in width, with low, 
jungle-covered banks. Away to the east stretches 
the wide, swampy district of the Sunderbunds, formed 
of the earth washed down by the rivers. 

6. Here, in a district as large as Wales, we find 
a maze of channels, some of which are deep enough 
to admit coasting vessels, but so narrow that the 
rigging is frequently entangled in the trees on the 
banks. The thick forests and deep jungles of the 
Sunderbunds are the abode of tigers and other wild 



to the great city. Ah W(‘. n.ppr()n,<‘,h (Jnhuiita, the river 
becomcH crowdinl with Hhippiiig, junidsi, wlii<‘h are 
brightly-painted hoatH with ntriptMl IhmhIs, Honuswliat 
like Venetian gondohis. Large and small sirn).s lathnii 
with cotton, indigo, grain, and iindMn' eoid imiaJly pass 
by, and the throng of hoa,ts g(‘i.H thiekto* and thi(dve,r 
as wo come to our moorings. 

8. Wc spend n(‘a,rly a. wtadc in (tahaitta., ihe fornKn'' 
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animalS; and the rivers swarm with crocodiles. Parts 
of this nnhealtliy region are cultiN’a-ted, and the ruins 
of hoiisds and temples which a, re scattf^red liere and 
there show us that at one time it was far more wddely 
settled than it is now. 

7. Soon tlie pilot conuss on hoard to guide us 
through the narrow and shifting channels wliieh lead 


NATfVICH HATinN(} IN THK in’tJLl. 
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capital of Britisli India, and tlicu orir sliip is ready 
for sea once more. Wo say c^ood-byo to the “ city of 
palaces,”"' which. ha.s by no means a,n ideal situation. 

9. We drop down the Hugli, and are glad to find 
ourselves once more out in tlie open sea. For a 
whole day we skirt the Ganges delta, wliicli is grow- 
ing year by year, and pushing back further and 
further the waters of the Bay of Bengal. 

10. Steering soxithward, wc speedily find ourselves 
skirting the shores of Lower Burma, which forms the 
first lobe of the threedobed peninsula of Indo-China. 
The snowy Himalayas, extending towards China, send 
southward three spurs, wliich traverse Burma and 
render it a very hilly country. The most westerly 
of these spurs draws nearer and nearer to the coast 
as it runs southward to Capo Negrais. 

11. Between the mountains and the sea lies a 
strip of country which forms the province of Arakan, 
along the coast of which we now sail. This district 
is exceedingly hot and damp, and is therefore very 
suitable for the growth of paddy, or rice. The port 
of Akyab, off which we now lie, exports an immense 
amount of this rice, which is brouglit down the rivers 
in great barges with quaintly-carved steering-chairs. 

12. As we continue our voyage southward, we 
see behind the coast-line range after range of lofty 
hills overgrown with most valuable timber. Now 
we reach Cape Negrais, and clianging our course 
suddenly to the eastward, skirt the low sandy shores 
of the Irawadi delta. 


* See frontispiece. 
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13 . We now mich that- mouth oC tlie Irnwadi 
known as the Rano'oon River, a.ml hi'i^astino- tlic 
strong current, steam slowly up the muddy stivam 
for twelve miles. PreHentl.y W(i sec the immens(^ 
gilded tower of a great pagoda higli aliove the 
palms, and learn tliat wo are approaching Rangoon, 
the chief commercial city of Rurma.. 

14 . We come to anclior, and sec; tin; cnstom-housi;. 


iuvrflu-sn>E viu-Atuc in iu’rma. 


govemment buihlings, aiid hoi.t^ls <‘xtt‘n<Iiiig along,’ 
broad >strand. Tlu‘, bungalows oi* Ib'itbsli rosidtads 
stand in gardens (illed with rich (cropiea.l rolingt'. and 
all round the city is a wa,vy Hvn of palius, banaiuis 
and bamboos stii', telling a, way to ihe liori^on. 

15. Kangoon is inh'nssting, but. as wt‘ ha.v<‘ y(‘i 
many tbousatids of nul(‘s to sa.il liefon* our coasting 
voyage is endi^d, W(^ must, hurry n.wa.y. As wc‘ sail 
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down tlie river, wo notice tlic great teak rafts, each, 
with its little l)ainboo cottage, drifting towards the 
city, and see the tlirong of paddy-boats loaded with 
rice which is to be tra-nsferred to tlie sliips lying at 
anchor. Nearly seven-tenths of the rice exported 
from our possessions in tlu^ East is grown on the 
delta of the Irawadi and on the low plains to the east. 

16. Our good ship is now ploughing tlie waters of 
the Gulf of Martaban, and is steering south along the 
narrow province of Tenass(‘rim, wliich is renowned 
for its vast teak forests. Olf tln^ shores are many 
islands, wlvich art^ so crowded together in some places 
as to form archipidagoes. 

17. Far jiway, and of coui’se out of sight, on the 

starboard, lie the volcanic and hilly Andaman Islands, 
covered with dense fon^sts and almost every type 
of tropical vegetation. Indian Government now 

uses one of the islands, which contains the splendid 
natural harbour of Port Blair, as a convict settlement. 
South of the Andamans lie th(‘. fc^rtile but very un- 
healthy Nicobar Islands, from which copra and fibre 
are exported. 

18. We enter the Mahicca Straits, wnth the club- 
shaped Malay Peninsula on our port side and the 
large island of Sumatra on our sta<rl)oard. We are 
still skirting country undcu* British protection, and 
soon we shall see the Hi*st of the Straits Settle- 
ments, the small island of Ih.mang. We enter its 
harbour at Georgetown, where W(i notice a number 
of lighters filled witli ingots of tin from the mines 
of the islands. Opposite the island is Province Web 
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iesley, a strip of mainland densely wooded and well 
watered. 

19. In the night we pass the Dindings, and next 
day we see Malacca, al*t(n* wdiich we have the shores 
of the peninsula and of Sumatra in sight until 
nightfall. Early next morning tlie Strait islands 
come into view. Threading their narrow ])aHsages 




COALINC AT HlN(!Ar(>lUi:. 

with great care, we pres(si(,ly son l)efor<‘ us the British, 
island of Singa,por(i. 

20. Here we iind a bright and sunny city (em- 
bowered in tlie ricliest tropmal verdiUNv, a.nd om^ of 
the most important s(^aports in tlie world. It is a.n 
absolutely free port, without a custom-house, aiid 
carries on an enormous trade. Moi-<5 iluin fifty rc^gu- 
lar steamer lines, from west, oast, and south, nun^t at 
;ap 
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28. THE CLIMATE OF INDIA. 

1. So extensive is India, and so varied in altitude,;, 
that almost every kind of climate is found within 
its bounds. While the plains are unbearably hot 
and stifling, it is always possible to take refuge on 
the mountain slopes in what the British call the 
hill stations, and there enjoy comparatively cool 
breezes. 

2. During the hot season the Viceroy and the 
higher officials of state leave Delhi, the new capital 
of India, for Simla, and direct the government from 
this delightful town. It is beautifully situated on 
a spur of the Himalayas, running east and west for 
about six miles. The highest part of this ridge is 
towards the east, and here we find most of the 
bungalows. The Viceregal Lodge is on Observatory 
Hill. Simla abounds in magnificent views ; forests 
of deodars and rhododendrons clothe the hills, and 
above all we see some of the loftiest peaks in the 
w^orld lifting their foreheads to the eternal snows. 

3. Generally speaking, the Indian year may be 
divided into three seasons — the hot, the rainy^ and 
the cool. The hot season, which lasts from March 
to the end of April, is rainless, and the sun’s Heat is 
terrific. 

4. By the beginning of May the up-draught o£ 
hot air rising from the sun-baked land causes the 
south-west monsoon, heavily laden with moisture, to 
come rushing in from the Indian Ocean. With a pre- 
lude of thunder and lightning the monsoon “ bursts,”^ 
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and a deluge falls which continues day after day in 
an unceasing downpour. On the timely bursting of 
this monsoon the fortunes and even the lives of 
millions depend. If the monsoon is delayed, or if 
the rain is deficient, the crops will fail, and famine 
will claim tens of thousands of victims. 

5. Sweeping up from the Indian Ocean, the clouds 
first strike against the lofty Western Ghats, and 
deposit the greater part of tlieir moisture on tlie 
narrow coast plains. Very f(^w clouds arc able to 
climb the barrier and condense into rain on the hills 
of the Dekkan. North of the Ghats the monsoon 
finds little to bar its progress until the mighty rain- 
screen of the Himalayas is reacluid. 

6. The double walls of that giant mountain region 
allow no rain-cloud to pass tliem. On tlio southern 
slopes the rain falls in continuous slieets, wliile tlui 
clouds which rise above the outer peaks ar(‘. frozen 
into snow as they attempt to scale the inner luvights. 

7. A second branch of this monsoon swec^ps up tlu'. 
Bay of Bengal, and after Hooding tlie low-lying fields 
of the Ganges delta, meets tlie Assam Mountains. 
Here the rainfall, wliich amounts to 500 inches in 
a year, is the greatest in the ■vvn)r]d. Were it to 
remain on the surface of the hind, the l)i<r<u^st man- 
of-war afloat could sail over the phiins of Assam. 

8. The record downp(.)ur for a yc^ar in this wed- 
test corner of tlie earth, is actually 805 inches— that 
is, more than ten times as mn(*h as falls in iln^ wet- 
test part of the Scottish Highlands. On the other 
side of the peninsula, however, the rain-clouds travel 

( 1 , 189 ) 10 * 
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uncliilled over the hot sandy tract known as the 
Great Indian Desert, which, therefore, receives hardiv 
any rain at all. 

9. AVhile the southern slopes of the Himalayas 
give up much of their rain-water to swell the volume 
of the rivers, the inner ranges store up their rainfall 
in glaciers, which form an immense reserve of water 
for the steady supply of the rivers during the dry 
season. 

10. Tempests of thunder and lightning mark the 
close of the rainy season, which is succeeded by what 
is known as the cool season. The land rapidly gives, 
up its heat, but the sea takes longer to cool ; conse- 
quently there are an up-draught of air from the sea, 
and a rush of cool wind from the land. This mon- 
soon, which begins to blow from the north-east in 
October, is pleasant and dry over most parts of 
India. 

11. This north-east monsoon, however, brings 
the rainy season for the Coromandel coast and the 
eastern portion of the Dekkan. Sweeping across the 
Bay of Bengal, the wind gathers up a considerable 
amount of moisture, vrhich is deposited mainly on 
the plains between the Eastern Ghats and the sea. 
These rains, however, are not nearly so heavy or so- 
regular as those which come with the south-w’-est 
monsoon. They vary greatly in quantity, and some- 
times fail altogether. Then the land has to be irri- 
gated by artificial means, and serious famines often 
occur. The rainy season lasts from May to October. 

12. The cool season lasts from November to Feb- 

a.i89) 1 0 
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ruary inclusive, but on the plains it is cool only in 
comparison with the hot season. The difference be- 
tween the hottest day o£ the hot season and the 
coldest day of the cold season in Calcutta is only 
sixteen degrees. The coldest day the Calcutta native 
has ever known would be to us a pleasant summer 
day. At Bombay the range of the thermometer is 
even less, and European residents declare that they 
are baked for one half of the year, and boiled for the 
other half. 



29. INDIAN PLANTS, ANIMALS, AND MEN. 

1. Few lands have been more richly endowed by 
nature than India, but its wealth lies chiefly on the 
surface of the soil and not beneath it. The greater 
portion of India lies within the tropics, and it 
has a remarkable wealth of vegetation. As, how- s, 
ever, India also includes the eternal ice and snow of 
the Himalayas, its temperature varies from tropic 
heat to arctic cold, and the birds, beasts, and plants 
belonging to every zone can find a suitable climate 
somewhere or other within its borders. 

2. Though a large part of India is under cultiva- 
tion, there are still vast stretches of forest-land, 
especially in the mountain regions. These forests 
are not likely to decrease very much, for they are 
under the care of skilled and watchful government 
ofl&cials- High up on the Himalayan slopes the pine, 
cedar, oak, plane, and birch are found. Lower down 
the magnolia, the tree-fern, the sal, the teak, the 
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ebony, the tamarind, and thao most useful and beauti- 
ful tree the bamboo, grow in great profusion. 

3. The forests are the home of all kinds of crea- 
tures, from the huge elephant to the tiniest beetle. 
On the HimalajT-as the animals most frequently seen 
are the wild goat and the active mountain sheep. 
Lower down, in the tropical jungles, we find the 





THE TIGER. 


magnificent Bengal tiger, the panther, and the wild 
boar. Elephants were formerly so much hunted that it 
was feared they would soon become extinct. Now they 
may only be captured by permission of the government. 

4. Jackals and wild dogs are found all over India, 
and they, with the kites and the vultures, do the work 
of the scavenger. Rhinoceroses may be seen in the 
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swamps of the Brahmaputra valley, and huge croco- 
diles, or muggers as tlie natives call them, inhabit 
many of the rivers. Snakes are a constant source 
of danger, and it is said that 20,000 human beings 
and many cattle are killed every year by them. 
The most dangerous of the snakes is the cobra. 
Its bite is very poisonous, and few persons bitten 
by it ever recover. 

5. Tropical India, which includes the greater part 
of it, is rich in strange, rank growths, thick with 
foliage and gaudy with blooms. Many of the Indian 
fruits are very delicious, the choicest of all, perhaps, 
being the mango. Pineapples, cocoanuts, pome- 
granates, melons, and bananas also ripen to perfec- 
tion beneath Indian skies. Cocoanut palms grow 
along the coast from Bombay to Cape Comorin, while 
date-palms and other varieties are found in the dry 
table-lands and the upper Ganges valley. 

6. In the cool hill regions vast quantities of wheat, 
barley, and European vegetables are grown. Coffee 
has been introduced, and tea is as much at home 
amongst the Western Ghats, the Nilgiri Hills, and 
the plains of Assam as it is in China. A no less 
important stranger which flourishes in India is the 
cinchona tree. 

I. India is almost wholly an agricultural country. 
The chief crops of India are millet, rice, maize, wheat, 
cotton, oil-seeds, indigo, and sugar. Bice, millet, and 
maize form the staple food of the people, and millions 
of acres are devoted to the growth of these crops. 

8. The best wheat, maize, and barley grown in India 
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are harvested from the cooler regions of the Norfli- 
West Provinces and the Punjab, and are exported 
throngh the great grain-port of Karacln. Agricul- 
ture is carried on in the most primitive way. 1.1 le 
ground is merely vscratched with a plough wliicli is 
little better than a sliarpened stick. Nevertlieless 
the soil is so fertile that large crops are produced. 

9. Farming machinery such as is used in this 
country is quite unknown to the Indian farmer. Hie 
wheat is reaped by hand, and the threshing is done 
by bullocks and buffaloes, whicli tread out the grain 
as in Bible times. The government does all it can 
to irrigate the corn-growing districts, wliicli arc now 
about two-thirds as large as those of the United 
States. 

10. Cotton is grown in immense quantities in the 
same districts, but especially in the rich black soil 
of the Dekkan. Along the banks of the rivers tlie 
seeds of the flax plant are cultivated to futmish lin- 
seed oil, and jute is largely grown for its flbres, which 
are woven into rope, sacking, and other coarse clotli. 
Indigo, which produces the well-knowm blue dye, and 
the poppy, from which opium is manufactured under 
government control, are largely cultivated in the plain 
of the Lower Ganges. 

11. India contains over 315 inillions of people, 
divided into almost countless races and languages. 
Three-fourths of the people arc Hindus, who all wear 
the “ livery of the burnished sun,’' but differ mucli in 
build and character. 

12. When the fair-skinned Aryans settled on the 
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Gangetic plain, they found squat, swarthy native 
races in possession. The newcomers were much 
superior in every way to the people they had con- 
quered, and they were anxious to remain so. They 
therefore forbade marriages between the fair and the 
dark race, and divided themselves into four classes or 
castes — the Brahman or priestly caste, the warrior 
caste, the trader and farming caste, and the servant 
caste. The three highest castes were the ruling 
classes, and those outside the caste system altogether 
were called pariahs. 

13. The castes were kept apart by strict laws, and 
the members of one caste might not even eat with 
those of another without being degraded or defiled. 
Even at the present day caste is very important, and 
serious difficulties are caused by it. The Brahman, 
who represents the highest caste, prefers death to 
defilement ; and, even though half -starved, will throw 
away his meal rather than eat food on which so much 
as the shadow of a European or a low-caste native 
has fallen. To taste beef in any form is considered 
one of the greatest crimes ; for bulls and cows are 
sacred animals, and must not be killed. 

14. The Hindus are fond of their children and 
relatives, and care for their poor, sick, and aged. None 
can excel them in patient endurance under trial and 
suffering, but they hold it no dishonour to fawn and 
cringe, to lie and cheat. This, however, is due, in large 
measure, to the many centuries of slavery wffiich the 
race has suffered. Under British protection they have 
greatly improved. They have wonderful memories. 


The people of India are divided into t,wo greafc groiipH: (1) AryaiiH ; (2) Non- 
Aryans. 

(1.) The Aryans, who in very early times invaded India from (’entral Asia, are 
represented by the Hindus, who form the bulk of tlio i>opulation, and are divided 
into many subdivisions. 

(2.) The Non-Aryans, who wore in possession when the Aryans arrived, arc— 
(a) the Kolarians, who probably repre.sent the oldest race in the peninsula ; (b) the 
Dravidians, the remnants of an invasion succeeding that of the Kolarians. Both 
these races inhabit the southern mountains and the hilly parts of tlic Dekkan. 
(c) The Tibeto-Burmans, inliabiting the slopes of the l Umalayas. 

and intellectual powers oC a order. In 1899 

a Hindu and a Briton were bracketed to^t^tlicr ns 
Senior Wranglers at Cambridge University. In 
invention and in application of knowledge, however, 
they are inferior to Europeans. 
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15. Tlio llitichis in one or other of the 

vari(‘ti«\s of llnihnianisni ; 1)ut onr Kin^^ the Emperor 
of hrlia, has nion* Mohnnuneda-ns under his sway 
than any otlna* st>vend|Li;n. A very interesting people 
known as tlie Parsis live in and near Bombay. 
I'hny arr des<Mai<le<I from th<‘ ancient Persian fire- 
worsliippnrs, and tlaw look upon llaine as the emblem 
of (lu‘ Ahnigldy. On th(‘ altars of tlieir numerous 
temples sataaMl tires always !)urn, and they gather 
in large* numh(*rs on thi* hi'acli at I>oin])ay to worship 
tlu' rising sun. 'rhey neither burn nor bury their 
<lead, but (‘ari'y them to I la* roolh‘Ss stone dwellings 
known as tin* Towers of Silence, where vultures and 
ravens feed upon tla* cori>ses. 


.. 44 .., 
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1. As W(* alnauly know, India is the most densely 
{)o|mlaind country under tin* snn. It contains one- 
fifth of tlu' world's total population, and 1ms at least 
st‘^amtv ciiins which contain iuoih^ tha-u tilty thou- 
sjind inhabitants. Let us nmki*. a tour of a few of 
ilie more important of ih(*s(^ citii^s. Wc sliall start at 
PMJiubay, the gnmh'st seaport of India, and its chief 
manufacturing camln*. 

2. Pnaubay is the Kuro]>ea,n gateway of India. It 
sta,nds, as we alnaidy know, on a. small island, which 
is j<amMl to a la.rgt‘r island, a.nd then to the mainland, 
hy (aiuseways ami ra-ilroads. IkdAveen the islands 
and the nminlaud is tin*, magnitieent harbour. An 
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immense trade from West and East passes through 
its docks, and its industries, which are many and 
important, include cotton spinning and weaving. Its 
population approaches a million souls. 

3. If we climb the bungalow-strewn heights of 

CT O 

Malabar Hill, we shall look down on a number of 
magnificent public buildings. Seaward we shall see 
the dazzling blue waters of the bay, and in the dis- 
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tance the dark heights of the Western Ghats. But 
the chief interest of Bombay to a visitor lies in the 
wonderful colour, life, and variety of the people that 
walk its streets. Here is a motley assemblage of 
almost every Eastern race and nation. Creaking 
carts, drawn by strings of patient, sleepy-eyed oxen, 
thread their way amidst tramcars and English car- 
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4. The natives seem to live their lives in the 
public gaze, doing in the roadway, the gutter, and 
the little open shop a thousand things that Europeans 
perform within closed doors. The merchant, unclad 
save for his loin-cloth, posts up his accounts with a 
reed upon long rolls of paper, under the eyes of all 
the world ; the barber shaves his customer, and sets 
right his ears, nostrils, and fingers by the side of the 
street ; worshippers stand with clasped palms before 
the images of their gods; and beggars squat in the 
sun crying for alms. 

5. The water-carrier, or hhisti, goes about laying 
the dust with water from the goat-skin on his back ; 
the slim, bare-limbed Indian women glide along with 
baskets on their heads. Overhead, amidst the feathered 
crowns of the date-palms and the sacred fig, number- 
less squirrels and parrots are to be seen, while the air 
is clamorous with gray-necked crows. Every new- 
comer is lost in amazement at the abundance of 
animal life within the city. 

6. One of the handsomest buildings in Bombay is 
the terminus of the Great Indian Peninsular 'Railway.* 
Here we join the train, and soon find ourselves climb- 
ing the Ghats by a zigzag route, through dark forests, 
along narrow ledges of rock and fragile bridges, 
through tunnels, on and on, until we reach the wide 
plains and rocky flats of the Dekkan. 

7. On our way we pass many villages, each with 
its cluster of thatched huts, its hedge of prickly 
cactus, its little rude temple, and its fields of millet, 

* See x>age 146. 



A BHISTI. 

They carry on the occxipations of tlieir fathers, and 
till the soil in just the same way. The ryot or 
farmer, with his rough wooden plough, scratches the 
ground into inch-deep furrows, drops in the seed, and 
trusts to the sun and the rain to raise his crops. 

9. It is more than probable that he is over head 
and ears in debt to the money-lenders. He lias no 
idea of saving; and on the occasion of a birth, mar- 
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cotton, tobacco, saffron, castor oil, and rice. Cattle 
are watering at the shaded tank, and women are 
passing to and from the well, gracefully balancing 
water-jars on their heads, while in a shady corner of 
the village green old men sit smoking hookahs and 
indulging in gu2') (gossip). 

8. Very probably the inhabitants of this village 
have never been twenty miles away from home. 
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riage, or funeral in his family lie would consider him- 
self for ever disgraced if he did not give a great feast 
to his friends, and attempt to outshine his neighbours. 
In order to do this, he has to borrow the money at 
a ruinous rate of interest. He probably never gets 
free from the clutches of the money-lender all his life. 

10. In due course we descend into the valley of 
the holy river Narbada. We cross the river, ascend 
the wooded slopes of the Vindhya Mountains, and 
near Indore enter the cluster of native states known 
as Central India. These native states are not ruled 
directly by British officials, but by native princes, 
under the advice and guidance of British residents.” 
The native princes, as vassals of the British Empire, 
govern an area equal to one-third of the whole 
country. They are very loyal to the Emperor, whom 
they regard as their overlord and chief. 

11. Through a country richly covered with forest 
we proceed towards Odaipur, the capital of one of 
these states — a place of forts, pagodas, temples, and 
palaces overlooking lakes ; and continuing our journey 
we reach Jaipur, the wealthiest of all the Kajput 
states. Its capital is an attractive and well-governed 
city. The Eajah is an enlightened and progressive 
sovereign, who devotes himself to the improvement of 
his people and the development of his country. 

12. Jaipur is one of the show-places of India. 
To our Western eyes it seems a town of pasteboard 
run up as if for a bazaar. Nevertheless, its roads 
are well kept and well swept ; it is lighted with gas, 
and has schools, museums, and gardens. The next 
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place of interest which we reach is Agra, the ancient 
capital of the Mogul empire. The fort contains the 
palace-fortress of Akbar, the famous Mogul emperor, 
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whose reign marked the ‘-'Golden Age” of native 
rule in India. It also contains the Pearl Mosque, 
one of the finest buildings in all India. 

13. Agras crowning glory, ho-wever, is the Taj 
Mahal, ^ or Peerless Tomb, built by the Emperor Shah 
Jehan to the memory of a beloved wife. In the 
midst of a garden of cypress trees, festooned with 
lilac-tinted creepers, rises the lovely structure, with 
its graceful minarets and glorious dome. It is the 
loveliest work of art in all India, and it enshrines 
an emperor’s love and sorrow. It is a tomb among 
palaces, and a palace among tombs. 

14. From Agra, which is now a railway centre of 
importance and a place of considerable trade, w-e move 
on to Delhi, one of the oldest cities in the world. 


31. INDIAN CITIES.-II. 

1. Delhi will always be associated with stirring 
memories of the Mutiny, which has been called “ the 
greatest fact of all Anglo-Indian history.” The 
mutiny broke out on May 10, 1857, at Meerut, an 
important military station some forty miles north- 
east of Delhi. The mutineers murdered the Europeans 
in the place, and then galloped to Delhi, which rose in 
arms to welcome them. 

2. The small British garrison was forced to with- 
draw, and speedily the mutiny became a rebellion, 
which spread rapidly through the North-West Prov- 

See page 162. 
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inces, Lower Bengal, and Central India. Lh(‘ Sikh.s 
of the Punjab, however, were loyal, and so W(‘re fin' 
native troops of Bombay and 'Mjidras. The main 
interest of the war gathered round threc,^ Cindi’es 
Cawnpore, Lucknow, and Delhi. 

3. Cawnpore stands on the right bank oi the. 
Ganges, about 250 miles south-east of ])(‘lhi. IbTi\ 
under a fiendish native prince named Nana Sahib, the 
mutineers massacred more than 200 British w<anen 
and children, and hurled their ma,ngh‘d bodies into 
a well, over wliicli a beautiful monument has Ium'u 
erected. Cawnpore is now one of the learling manu- 
facturing cities of Northern India. 

4. At Lucknow, fifty miles to the north-wrsst., tln^ 
Europeans held out, in spite of ov(u-vvh<dming odds, 
until they were gallantly relieved l>y (iemu’al Uav<*» 
lock. The battered and shot-torn walls of ih<‘ Resi- 
dency still remain to remind us of its lu'roie. debuna^ 
against tlie assaults of the reliels. Lucknow has many 
fine buildings, and is an important mili(,a,ry slat ion. 

5. A siege of a very ditlerent character i.ook phua^ 
at Delhi. The city was garrisoned with 30,000 nBels, 
and was besieged by a small British force, which held 
a ridge to the north of the city, d(sspite all ilu' atbndvs 
of the sepoys. In Scptemher tlu'. city was HiornuMl. 
The Kashmir Gate was blown up hy a. devoital hand 
of soldiers, nearly all of wliom p(a‘islH‘d ; and aftiu* 
six days’ fighting in the streets Ddhl was %Vi>n. 
With the fall of the city the worst of th(‘ danger 
was past, and eighteen months lattn* tlie country was 
once more peaceful. No Briton can leav<‘ Delhi wiili- 
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out visiting tlio scenes wliicli nvo associjited with so 
nuicli sutiering a-nd lieroism. 

6. Tlic most inagnifictMit sp(H*ta,clo oi* modern times 
took place in ])olhi on DecemlKM* 12, 1012, and the 
succeeding days. Tlaai a vast gatliering of tlie chief 
government oilicials a.nd representative's of every race, 
creed, and ca.st(^ in tlH', wliole |)eninsula was held 
for tlie purpose of proclaiming King George as 
Ktdsar-i-Il i'iiiL 

7. At the close of tla'. l)url)a,r, the King-Emperor 
announced that the sea,t oi: tla^ govia-nimsd of India 
would heneefortli h(‘ a,t J)(dhi and not at Calcutta 
as heretofore. .l)(‘lhi lias ))<‘<‘n cliosim a,s the new 
capital because it is tlin historical city of the wliole 
land. Tlim-e is an old saying a,mongst the Hindus 
tluit no king is |)rop(‘rly crowiual unless he ascends 
the throne at I)<lhi. 

8. Delhi stamls on tlir^, niins of tmi cilh^s, one over 
the otlicr. Tlio wh<)h‘. conni.ry for inih's around is 
strewn wiili ruins which loll a, story of ajiciiait splen- 
dour. It is now a moihu-n industrial city, with large 
wheat and pro<luco markd-s. Outside the walls one 
secs the tall chimmys of cotton-mills. 

9. Our train movi's on to\va.r<ls Jjahon^, the capital 
of the Punjal). It is a, busy phicc, h-imons for its 
huge city walls and its mosipies with domes of richly- 
colourcd porctlain. From Lahore., wlneli is now an 
important railway cent-rt‘., W(‘. hurry northwards, cross- 
ing the Chenab and the Jlmlum by gr(‘.at viaducts, 
and presently arrive at Atiock, whm-i*, tli(‘. swiftly- 
flowing Indus foams l)(‘tw<HUi rocky lianlcs. 













SCENES IN DELHI. 

1 Jami Masiid 2- Chandni Chauk. 3. Kashmir Gate. 

I Sib Miner. 5. Tomb of Emperor Humaiun. 
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10- Our next stopping-place is the frontier town ot 
Peshawar. A short ride brings us to the mouth of 
the Khyber Pass, the great gloomy defile which winds 
in a north-westerly direction for thirty-three miles 
between lofty mountains rising like walls from a 
narrow valley. This pass is the gateway of India on 
the north-west, and every invader except the Briton 
has had to fight his way through its narrow portafe. 
It is now safely guarded for us by native troops. 

11. If we had sufficient time, we might push on 
northward for a hundred and fifty miles through the 
wild, mountainous country which forms the border- 
land between India and Afghanistan. Where the 
Hindu Kush, the Karakorum Kange, and the Hima- 
layas meet, we should find the fort of Chitral, tlie 
lonely outpost which sustained a heroic siege in 1895. 

12. From Chitral we might travel eastward into 
Kashmir, which is a lovely country, encircled by snowy 
ranges looking down on smiling valleys gleaming 
with poplar-fringed lakes and dotted with picturesque 
old cities. The capital is Srinagar, which stands on 
both sides of the Jhelum, and is famous for its ruined 
temples and palaces. Silk and wine and the far- 
famed Kashmir shawls are the chief manufactures, 
and the chief exports are shawl-wool, charas (an in- 
toxicating drug made from hemp), borax, and precious 
metals. Eastward of Kashmir is the lofty table-land 
of Tibet. A British force occupied the capital, Lliasa, 
and completed a treaty with the Tibetans in 1904. 

13. Returning to Delhi, we take train to Allaha- 
bad, which stands at the confluence of the Jumna 

( 1 , 189 ) ] I 
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and the Ganges. It is the capital of the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, and the seat of the 
lieutenant-governor. All the great railways converge 
at Allahabad. 

14. We now speed eastward along the great plains of 
the Ganges. Everywhere we find the country as flat 
as it possibly can be, and all that varies the monotony 
is an occasional clump of palms sheltering a village. 


TRADEKS CROSSING A RIVER IN KASHMIR. 

The land seems quite bare, but here and there we see 
slow, ungainly buffaloes and humped cows browsing 
on the almost invisible herbage. As we proceed we 
notice strings of peasants passing from village to vil- 
lage, donkeys laden with produce, and now and then 
a solid- wheeled cart creaking over the unbroken land. 
The work of railwaj?' construction has been easy on 
these wide-spreading plains. 


15. Journeyiiiig on, we 
reach the sacred city oi* Benares, 
whicli is the very gate oi* Paradise 
to more than two lixmdred millions 
of pioxivS Hindus. A visit to its 
sacred shrines is so full of merit 
that it covers a imiltitiido of sins. 
To wasli in its cleansing waters is 
to purify the soul from eveiy stain. To die in 
Benares and to be burnt on the shores of Mother 


CALCUTTA 




Ganges is to pass at once into eternal bliss. 

16. Leaving this great religious centre, wo take 
train and again visit Calcutta, tlic chief city of 
Bengal, and the former cjipital of our Indian empire. 

17. The European part of the city is very imposing. 
It may be described as an immense crescent of wliite 
buildings, with flat roofs and broad balconies, form- 
ing the boundary line of a noble park stretching 
down to the banks of tlie river. Tliis park, winch is 
known as the Maidan, is a public excrcisc-ground, and 
serves as the “ lungs ” of Calcutta. Dalhousio Stjuare 
is said to be the finest square in India. 
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18. Calcutta is a mercantile city, but of recent 
years jute and paper manufactures have been estab- 
lished. Connected with it by a floating bridge is the 
industrial suburb of Howrah. Calcutta has now a 
population of nearly a million and a quarter. 

19. The only other Indian city which we shall 
mention is Madras, which we have already visited. 
The business centre of the city is known as “ Black 
Town.” It is an ill -built, densely -populated area 
about a mile square. In the other parts of the city, 
however, there are some handsome public buildings. 

20. At the head of the government of India is the 
Viceroy, who takes the place of the King-Emperor. 
He is appointed by the Crown, and acts in all respects 
as a monarch, except that his policy is under the 
control of the Secretary of State for India. This 
official is a Cabinet minister, and must have a seat 
in Parliament. In India the Viceroy is assisted by 
two councils — one for making laws, and the other 
for putting them in force. Under his authority are 
a certain number of governors, lieutenant-governors, 
and high commissioners, who rule the various prov- 
inces of British India. 

21. Each of the provinces is divided into districts, 
and over each district is a collector. Under the col- 
lector’s authority are deputy-collectors, assistant magis- 
trates, and numerous other officials. The chief posts 
are filled by Britons, selected after very searching 
examination. To defend the Indian empire we main- 
tain an army of more than 240,000 men, two-thirds 
of this number being natives. 
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32. CEYLON AND BALUCHISTAN. 

1. To the south-east of India is the island of Cey- 
lon, the pearl-drop on the brow of Ind ” It is so 
lovely, so fertile, and so beautiful tliat it has been 
called the liesplendent ” and the Garden of India.” 
Nowhere has nature been more bountiful. In addi- 
tion to all the plants and trees of South India, 
there are at least eight hundred species which are 
peculiar to the island. Its flowering trees, in- 
numerable orchids, and other strange tropical plants 
make it specially attractive to the botanist. The 
climate is tropical, and the south-west of the island, 
which is the most populous, gets the benefit of 
rain from both the south-west and the north-east 
monsoons. 

2. Though Ceylon is only about half as large as 
England, it has a much greater variety of surface. 
Round the coast extends a low, level strip, which 
broadens out in the north and the east into a wide 
jungle-covered plain, and rises in the centre and the 
south to Jofty heights wooded almost to the summit, 
and bearing on their lower slopes large tea and 
cinchona plantations. In this hill country the climate 
from December to May is delightful. 

3. The best-known, though not the highest, moun- 
tain is Adam's Peak, which exceeds seven thousand 

"feet in height. It is so called from an indented 
rock on the summit. This is said to mark the first 
step of Adam when he was driven out of Paradise. 
Mohammedans believe that when our first parents were 



A TKA PLANTATION. 

blow soft o’er Ceylon's islo ” owe tlioir fragrance 
mainly to the cinnamon bnsh, which nourishes abun- 
dantly. The cinnamon is a kind of laurel, whose bark, 
when dried, is \xscd as spice, while the fruit, leaves, 
and roots yield a sweet-smelling oil. 

5. For many years tlie chief export of Ceylon was 
coffee. In 1869, however, the coffee plants were 
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driven from the garden of Eden they took refuge in 
Ceylon. Others say that the footprint — which, by 
the way, is five feet long — is that of Buddha. At 
sunrise the shadow of the peak is cast on the mists, 
and forms a very striking and beautiful sight. 

4. ‘'The spicy breezes” which, says the hymn, 
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attacked, by a fungus which destroyed the leaves. 
The planters were forced to give up coffee-growing 
and look out for some new crop which might answer 
better. Some tried cinchona, others planted carda- 
moms and cocoa, while others, again, tried tea, which 
proved very successful. In a few years many of the 
hill slopes were covered with tea plantations, and 
Ceylon now ranks third among the tea-producing 
countries of the world. 

6. On each tea plantation there are the “lines” or 
rows of huts in which the Tamil coolies live, and the 
“ factory,” a large wooden building, with a steam- 
engine and machinery, for the processes of wither- 
ing, fermenting, rolling, firing, sorting, and packing. 
Every year millions of pounds of tea are exported. 

7. Several distinct races inhabit Ceylon, but the 
Sinhalese, a quiet, easy-going people, are more numer- 
ous than all the others put together. Men and women 
alil^ wear the hair long, and dress in jackets and 
skirts — the chief difference between them being that 
the men wear white skirts and dark jackets, and coil 
up their hair with a big tortoise-shell comb ; while 
the women wear brightly-coloured skirts and white 
jackets, and twist up their hair in a knot. 

8. As a rule, the Sinhalese are intelligent, and the 
men make excellent carpenters and mechanics. They 
do not resemble the bulk of the Hindus either in 
religion or in customs ; for caste is unknown among 
them, and they are all followers of Buddha. In the 
streets one sees Buddhist priests in j^ellow robes, so 
draped as to leave the right shoulder bare. The 
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Tamils, who are employed on the tea plantations, 
come from South India. They are of slighter build 
and darker skin than the Sinhalese. 

9. We have already visited Colombo, the capital. 
It has been called the Clapham Junction of tlie 
Eastern Seas.” Here passengers change for India, 
China, and Australia. Kandy, the old capital, is one 



SOENE IN CEYLON— ADAM a PEAK IN THE DISTANCE. 

of the most beautiful cities in the world. The town 
nestles within a ring of green hills covered witli the 
richest vegetation. In the neighbourhood a-re ex- 
tensive and attractive botanic gardens. Inhere arc 
many Buddhist temples in the city. One of them 
contains the '' sacred tooth of Bnddha,” whieli is kept 
inside six golden, bell-sliaped covers, the outermost 
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one being crusted with jewels. It has a known 
history of two thousand years, and is held in the 
highest reverence. 

10. The gems of Ceylon — rubies, sapphires, and 
moonstones from the mines, and pearls from the 
fisheries in the Gulf of Manaar — have long been 
famous. The planters presented George tlie Fifth, then 
Prince of Wales, during his visit to Ceylon in 1901, 
with a collection of twenty-four different kinds of 
gems, all found in the island. Tlic only otlier mineral 
of value is graphite, or blacklead, wliicli is used, 
among other things, for making lead-pencils. 

11. The coast-lino of British India now extends 
from Gwadar Bay, in the Gulf of Oman, to the 
extreme south of Tcnasscrim, on tlie Malay Penin- 
sula. It thus includes not only the vast peninsula 
of peninsular India, hut Baluchistan, which lies to 
the north of the Ai*al)ia,n 8(^a, and Burma, on the 
east coast of the Bay of Bengal. 

12. Balncliistau lias no harbour, and most of the 
land is desert, though along tins Sind Ixrrde.r and in 
the north-west of the country there are va-llcvys where 
grain and a little fruit are grown. Tlui hirgcst town, 
Khalat, has only about 12,000 inhabitajits. Quetta, 
the chief military station, is connected ly railway, 
through the Bolan Pass, with the Indian system. 

13. Tlic Baluchis are “brave and ebivalrous people, 
but they are always mxHly and almost always Iningry” 
They are nmcli attached to their liberty, Imt tliey are 
content with British rule. Many of them now serve 
in the Indian army. 



A BUEMESE PAGODA. 

33. BURMA AND THE MALAY PENINSULA. 

1. Yeiy different in character is Burma, \yhich 
forms the largest and easternmost province of British 
India. It occupies the coast region and mountain 
country to the east of the Bay of Bengal. For a 
thousand miles along the coast extend low-lying 
plains, backed by densely-wooded mountains, from 
which countless rivers flow to the sea. Most of the 
coast region is subject to floods, and as it lies within 
the tropics, it forms rice -lands of great fertility. 
Roads are few and far between, and the rivers are 
the main highways of trade. 

2. East of the mountains lies the broad basin of 
the Irawadi, and between the Irawadi and the Salwin 
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i the country consists of a series of higli plateaus, 

crossed from north to south by mountain ranges, 
which are offshoots of the great Himalayan range. 
Through almost every valley a rusliing river finds its 
way, sometimes shut in by tall cliffs, at other times 
winding through peaceful paddy-fields. All these 
I streams are subject to great floods during the rainy 

; season. 

j 3. The Irawadi is the great inland artery of Burma. 

I Its source was only discovered in 1892, and was 

j found to be in the extreme north of Burma, on the 

: borders of Tibet. At Bhamo, near the Oliinese fron- 

I tier, the river is 500 yards wide, and thence it is 

1 navigated by the steamers of the Irawadi Flotilla 

I Company to the sea, which is more than seven hun- 

i ; dred miles away. Flowing southward, the river 

reaches Mandalay, which was the seat of the Burmese 
king until 1886, when he lost his throne. 

4. Mandalay, the capital of what was formerly 
i called Upper Burma, is a well-laid-out city. In King 

Theebaw's time the whole place was surrounded by a 
I high wall and a moat. In the centre, surrounded by 

I a fine teak palisade, was the palace, surmounted by 

j a seven-roofed tower, which was regarded as the 

i centre of the universe. Since the deposition of the 

I king the whole of the native town has been erected 

1 ^ outside the wall and moat in a series of fine squares. 

5. Inside the wall are now to be found only bar- 
racks and government buildings. The palace, built of 
fine teak and decorated with gold leaf, is preserved 
by order of the government. Strange to say, though 



ELEPHANT AT WORK IN A TIMBER-YARD. 

6. Approaching the sea, the Irawadi splits up into 
myriads of branch(\s, and forms a broad alluvial delta. 
Near one mouth of the river, whicli brings down as 
great a volume of water as the Ganges itself, stands 
Rangoon, from which immense quantities of rice, teak, 
gums, and spices arc shipped. Goods intended for the 
Chinese province of Yunnan find their way through 
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the buildings of the palace liave three, five, and even 
seven roofs, tliere is only one floor in each luiilding, 
for the Burmans strongly object to anybody’s feet 
being over their heads. For this reason all the build- 
ings in Burma have but one story. In one of the 
suburbs is the Aralcan Pagoda, a splendid temple con- 
taining a brazen image of Buddha. 
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Eangoon, which is connected by rail with all the chief 
centres of Upper Burma. 

7. Manlmain, at the mouth of the Sal win, is the 
port next in importance to Rangoon. The town is 
beautifully situated along the seashore, and behind it 
is a fine range of hills gleaming with the gilded 
spires of innumerable pagodas. Few cities have such 
varied and picturescj[ue scenery in their neighbourhood. 
It exports chiefly timber and other forest producec 
Tame elephants are employed in the timber-j^ards, 
to do the work of transporting and stacking the logs. 

8. Burma is inhabited by several races of people, 
all of whom differ in appearance, habits, and customs 
from the Hindus, but resemble in some degree the 
Chinese and the Japanese, to whom they are dis- 
tantly related. A tall Burman is seldom seen; but 
the people are strongly built, and have light brown or 
yellowish skins and black hair. They are a cheery, 
light-hearted people, fond of plays and music. The 
women delight in gay colours, and their silk skirts 
are usually of the most brilliant hues. 

9. Everywhere in Burma one sees temples and 
monasteries, and strings of yellow -robed, shaven- 
headed monks. These monks are not priests, but 
men who have retired from the world and think only 
of saving their own souls. They do not ask for alms, 
hut take what is given them without a word of 
thanks. Every Burmese boy is obliged to go for a time 
to one or other of the monasteries. He waits upon 
the monks, and in return is taught by them reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and the Buddhist scriptures. 
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10. When the girls grow up they are on an equal 
footing with the men. The Burmese women are 
perhaps freer and happier than any others in the 
world. They are born traders, and usually carry on 
business for themselves. Every traveller notices the 
gaiety and light-heartedness of the Burmese women 


P.\LMS IN’ THE M.4.LAY PENINSULA. 


11. The Malay Peninsula, south of Burma, consists 
chiefly of the Straits Settlements, and of the Pro- 
tected States, which are seven in number, and are 
ruled by their own sultans, under British protection. 
We have already visited the settlements in the course 
of our coasting voyage. The peninsula is mountain- 
ous, the rivers are short and rapid, and much of the 
country is covered with dense jungle and forest, pene- 
trated only by elephant tracks. 
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12. Tlie Malay villages consist of bamboo or reed 
huts built on piles near the rivers, which, are the only 
highways. The country is very rich in vegetable 
products, and coffee has been introduced. Amidst the 
wealth of animal life, the wild peacocks and birds of 
paradise attract attention by the brilliancy of their 
plumage. Tigers and venomous snakes abound. 

13. Spices of various kinds grow very freely. The 
islands in the Strait of Malacca are famous for their 
nutmeg groves, clove plantations, and pepj)er vine- 
yards. Upon these islands are also found large cocoa- 
nut and coffee plantations. In the peninsula are the 
richest tin deposits in the world, and about half the 
world’s supply comes from tliem. 

14. The inhabitants are chiefly Malays and China- 
men. The former are farmers and lisherrnen ; the 
latter are miners. The Malays, as a rule, are slim 
and small, with black eyes, large mouths, and round 
chins. They are divided into many groups, but all 
are idle and easy-going until roused to anger, when 
their fierceness and cruelty know no bounds. Amongst 
some of the tribes head-hunting was common, until it 
was put down a few years ago. 

15. The only other British possession which need 
detain us in Asia is the little island of Hong Kong, 
which lies a.t the mouth of the Canton River, about 
half a mile from the mainland. It is little better 
than a huge, bare granite rock, with a sprinkling of 
soil. Nevertheless, it is a most valuable possession; 
for it stands at the very gate of China, and is the 
greatest trading centre of the Far East. 
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16. Its beautiful harbour looks lik<‘ nti iulan<! 

lake surrounded by motnitaiu raiijL»’<*s, and tm 

its dazzling waters a thousaiul vess^ds, boats, mid 
junks ride in perfect saiety. whoI<‘ of tla* largo 

peninsula, forming the souibern ])art of tlio Kwan- 
tung province, was leased from (ddna in 18118, and 
may now be considered a British possession. 

17. Victoria, the only city of th(‘ island, is a V(ny 
busy place, with grea.t trader in t<‘a, silk, opium, and 
cotton goods. In the a.mount of its tradt* it is only 
equalled by two or thn^e jxirts in the whole world. 
It has many line public buildings; but it. is not a 
healthy place of residence, becausi^ it, is wall<*d in 
by a mass of rock wliicli shuts out the <‘ool <‘\ eniug 
breezes. The placid is always V(‘ry hot, and for many 
days after rain has fa-lbm mists hn.ng ov(‘r the lulls. 

18. There is very litth^ lev<d ground to bt‘ .s<‘en. The 
Praya, or main street, rnns along the sliore, a.nd for two 
miles is protected liy a gre^at sea wall, whi<‘h vvithstaiHls 
the force of the gre^at storms known as typhoons, an<l 
forms wharfs for the shipping. Sbxqi stuixds of stairs 
lead from the sea-front right, tip the of tlu‘ hill. A 
cable railway now runs from the. shon^ to iln^ heights. 
From the botanic gaixhms, which an', rich in specimens, 
an excellent view of Uuj harbour is obtained. 

19. Most of the peojile of Hong Kong an^ (Chinese, 
who are prosperous and fairly content.(‘<l undia- iln'ir 
British rulers. With tlui exception of t.lie. naaniiting 
station of Wei-lial-wei on iht^ Shantung promontory 
of North Clxina, w<^ hav<'. now visited all the impor- 
tant British possessions of Asia. 

(Li ) 
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OUR AFRICAN EMPIRE. 


34. BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA. 

1. We have already noticed that Africa differs 
from all the other continents in having scarcely any 
independent countries within its bounds. With the 
exception of Morocco, on tlie north-west coast, and 
Abyssinia, which lies to tlie east of the White Nile, 
almost tlie whole of Africa is possesvsed by the fol- 
lowing European nations : Britain, France, Germany, 
Italy, Portugal, Spain, and Belgium. 

2. France, as far as square mileage goes, has fared 
best, for her splierc of iniluence covers nearly a third 
of the continent. Britains share, including Egypt 
and the Sudan, is nearly as great, and exceeds two 
million square miles. Tlien follow Germany and 
Belgium, each with half that extent of territory. 

3. Though France can claim the larger area, she 

cannot claim tlie parts oC Africa most suitable for 
habitation by white men. arc cliietly in tlia 

possession of Britain, and extend from the Cape of 
Good Hope to the banks of the Zambezi. In the 
provinces of Cape of Good PIopc, the dh-ansvaal, 
Orange Free State, and Natal we lind one of the Five 
Nations of Greater Britain. In 1909 these provinces 
achieved the greatest fact of their history, and feder- 
ated into a United South Africa, with a constitution 
resembling tliat of Canada. 

4. We sluill now turn to the study of Britisli ACrica, 
and we naturally begin with Ca.po of Good Hope 

( 1 . 189 ) 12 
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Province, our oldest possession on the continent. If 
we compare Africa to a leg of mutton, we shall find 
Cape Province at the ‘‘ shank end '' of it. Until 1895, 
the line of the Orange Kiver was the northern boundary 
of the province. Now it pushes a wedge northward into 
Bechuanaland, between the German possessions on the 
west and the provinces of the Orange Free State and 
the Transvaal on the east. In all. Cape Province covers 
an area more than twice that of the United Kingdom. 
Beyond Bechuanaland lies Rhodesia, extending into 
Central Africa. Eastward of the Orange Free State 
lie the mountainous countries of Basutoland and Natal. 

5. The coast of Cape Province is strangely inhospi- 
table ; its harbours are few and unprotected, and its 
river-mouths are blocked by sand-bars. The nucleus 
from which the province arose is the Cape Peninsula, 
at the south-western corner. There we find the flat- 
topped Table Mountain, facing north, and overlooking 
Table Bay, which has been converted into a valuable 
harbour by means of a great breakwater. 

6. To the east of the peninsula is False Bay, with 
an inner and well-protected corner known as Simon’s 
Bay. There are but few other harbours along the 
coast of the province, and Port Elizabeth, the Liver- 
pool of South Africa,” has only an open roadstead. 

7. In climate, soil, and productions British South 
Africa somewhat resembles Australia. One hundred 
and fifty miles inland, and parallel with the southern 
and eastern coasts of Cape Province, we find a lofty 
mountain region, which forms the main watershed of 
the country. North of these heights the land slopes 
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to the west, and many streams bear their tribute of 
water to the Orange River. 

8. On the southern slopes of these heights there 
are countless rivers, struggling through the mountain 
defiles on their short and rapid journey to the sea ; 
but during the grciater part of the year there are 
no heavy rains, and tlien tlie streams are mere dry 
gullies. South Africa, like Australia, sutlers in not 
having a regular and sufficient supply of water. The 
rivers, for the most part, are useless for navigation. 

9. Between the sea and the main chain, are two 
minor rangcis, wliicli mark olF tlie province into a series 
of terraces. First comes the narrow coast slope, rising 
to the plateau of the Little Karroo, wliiclv lies between 
the coast range and the Zwarte llergen, or Black 
Mountains. Beyond the Zwarte Bergen stretches the 
central plain of the Great Karroo, Avhich is bounded 
northward by the sterile heights of the Nieuwveld 
and the Sneeuwbergen. Beyond the mountains is 
the high veldt, spreading far and wide towards tlie 
interior. 

10. Journeying f rom tlio south coast northward, we 
should first pass tlirough a fertile region of mountains 
and valleys, then across the wide plains of scrubby 
bush, and finally across immense grassy prairies 
merging into tlie forests of Northern Bccliuanaland 
and Rhodesia. The wcvst coa-vst region consists of 
barren, rainless tracts of sand ; but the correspond- 
ing eastern belt is marked by verdant, undulating 
country, vstretcliing north-eastward to the broken hills 
of Basutoland and Natal. Ihisutoland is tlie “Switzer- 
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land of South Africa,” and it is reserved entirely for 
its native inhabitants. 

11. South Africa is well favoured in tlie matter 
of climate. The atinospliero of tlie Karroo is so dry, 
clear, and buoyant tliat invalids suilerino; from luiio’ 
troubles lind <>‘rcat relief, and even a. complete cin*(s 
in its splendid air. In the interior tlie air is so dry 
that the wlieels of wai>‘ons arc apt to fall to pieces un- 
less the tyres are frecjuently tightened. The climate 
of Cape Town much, resembles tha,t of th(3 lvivi(,‘rii. 
Cloudless, sunny days and bahny airs arc on^joyed 
during the depth of the Ilritisli winter. Ceiuu’aJIy 
speaking, the heat of summer is mucli greater than 
that of England, but tlie liottest days are followed liy 
cool nigdits. 

12. The north-west of tlu^ pi*ovince is almost rain- 
less, the south-west ha,s abundant wintm* i-ains, and 
the south coast lias rain tln-ougliout blui yi'a^r. Sudden 
and violent thunderstorms often occur during the 
summer moiitlis, and the wind rrcMpiently whirls up 
clouds of dust, wliicli well-nigh choke tlie i*(\sidents. 
At this period, liowever, the “ sou -caster,” a l)oisterous 
but bracing wind, blows frccjnently. It comes laden 
with ozone, for it has swept across thoUvSaiuds of miles 
of the KSouth, Atlantic. Hence it is a vtsy luialthy 
wind, and is known as the Cape Doctor.” 

13. The seasons, we must nicollect, are tlie reverse 
of those in tlic nortlicrn liomisphcre. Ilius the sum- 
mer months are January, February, and Marcli. At 
Christmas time gr^ipes, poaches, and straw! )ei*ries grow 
out of doors in great profusion, while flowers of bril- 
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liant hues are in blossom, and the harvest is in full 
swing. 

14. In British South Africa the pastoral industry 
is of greater importance than agriculture. Merino 
sheep were introduced about 1812, and now, after 
diamonds, wool is the most important export. Nearly 
all the Cape wool is sliipped from the eastern ports — 
Port Elizabeth, East London, and Port Alfred. Ostrich 
feathers come next in the list of exports, then mohair, 
hides, skins, horns, copper ore from the mines in 
Namaqualand, wines, and fruits. 


35. A VOYAGE FROM LONDON TO THE CAPE. 

1. Until the opening of the Suez Canal, every 
ship bound for India and the Far East had to double 
the Cape of Good Hope. In those days Capo Town 
was an important place of call, and Table Bay often 
sheltered magnificent fleets of East Indiamen, laden 
with the riches of the Orient or the manufactures 
of the West. Now Cape Town has lost most of 
its connection with the Indian trade, which passes 
through the Suez Canal, thereby avoiding an ocean 
journey of some five thousand miles. 

2. At the time when Cape Town ceased to be the 
half-way house to India, it was x'apidly becoming an 
important commercial centre for South Africa. Our 
South African possessions have grown rapidly, and 
form a large and important market for the manu- 
factured goods of the United Kingdom. 
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3. We go on board a stately Union- Castle Liner 
at tlie Docks, Southampton, on a Saturday afternoon. 
Then the liawsers are cast off, and we glide down the 
Solent into the Channel. Our course is set south- 
west for the beautiful Portuguese island of Madeira, 
1,306 miles away, 

4. In four days we cast anchor in Funchal har- 
bour, and are immediately surrounded by crowds of 
little boats filled witli traders, eager to sell em- 
broidery, lace, jewellery, and other native manufac- 
tures. The little boys who accompany them are 
famous divers. Watch ! One of our passengers 
has tossed a sixpenny piece overboard. A dozen boys 
plunge into the water after it, and presently one 
emerges holding up the coin in Ins liand. He has 
caught it before it had time to reach tlie bottom. 

5. From Madeira the mail-steamers sail direct to 
Cape Town, wliich they reach in about seventeen 
days after leaving London. Wo, liowever, will take 
a slower boat and vary our journey by touching at 
three islands wliieh lie on our i-oute. Wo steam out 
of Funchal harbour, and two days later reach the 
Canary Islands, which form one of the few remaining 
colonies of Spain. We go ashore at Grand Canary, 
and visit Las Palmas, the capital, where wo enjoy 
perhaps the most dcdicious oranges in tlie world. In 
the harbour we see several steam and sailing ships 
engaged in the West African trade. 

6. Our course is almost directly southwards for 
Ascension Island, the first British station on tin’s im- 
portant trade route. Shortly after leaving Grand 
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Canary we sight the great white summit of Teneriife. 
which rises more than twelve thousand feet above 
the gleaming ocean. Then for two thousand miles 
we push on, until we see rising out of the waste 
of w^aters the barren, rocky peak of Ascension, so 
called because the Portuguese discovered it on As- 
cension Day, 1501. 



** BOUim FOB THE CAPS.” 


7. The island, which is strongly fortified, possesses 
a naval and victualling yard and a coaling depot, 
and is in one respect among the most curious places 
in the world. It is governed by our Board of Ad- 
miralty, and its affairs are managed in every way as 
if the island were a man-of-war. The only inhabit- 
ants are the oflScers and their families, a small gar- 
rison of seamen and marines, and a few Krumen. 
Ascension is famous for its turtles. 
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8. Seven hundred and sixty miles to the south- 
ward of Ascension Island is the volcanic island of 
St. Helena, the importance of which as a coaling and 
victualling station has greatly diminished since the 
opening of the Suez Canal. It is still visited by 
Antarctic whalers and other ships in need of fresh 
water, vegetables, or meat, but it has otherwise little 
or no trade. St. Helena vras formerly a military 
station, but a garrison is no longer maintained on the 
island. From a distance it has the appearance of a 
hupfe sea-^irt fortress. 

9. The port and capital is Jamestown, on the north- 
west coast. The inhabitants rear cattle, and grow* 
excellent fruits, coffee, and tea. Upon this island 
Napoleon, the great Emperor of the French, was 
kept in captivity from October 1815 until his death, 
in 1821. During the late Boer War it had less 
illustrious sojourners in General Cronje and several 
thousand prisoners of war. 

10. Cape Town, 1,695 miles beyond St. Helena, is 
the first stopping-place for the Union-Castle Liners 
on the African coast. At frequent intervals steamers 
sail eastward to East London, thence to Durban, the 
port of Natal, and to Louren^o Marques, on Delagoa 
Bay. Steamers are also regularly dispatched to the 

. great French island of Madagascar and to the British 
island of Mauritius, in the Indian Ocean. 

' 11. We step ashore on the breakwater at Cape 

Town, and find ourselves in one of the most beauti- 
ij fully situated cities in the world. Above it towers 

/ Table Mountain, often covered with white clouds, as 
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though its tablecloth were spread. Two peaks flank 
the mountain — the one on the right being known from 
its shape as Lion’s Head, the other as Devil’s Peak. 

12. Cape Town itself has a history extending over 
two hundred and fifty years, but there is little in 
the place to remind us that it has attained so re- 
spectable an age. In several of the streets, however, 
old-fashioned Dutch mansions with flat roofs and 
whitewashed fronts may still be seen. A stoep, or 
terrace rising from the street, runs along the entire 
length of each house, and in the rear is a little 
garden, green jand pleasant with trellised vines. These 
mansions and the castle, now in a state of decay, 
are all that is left of the original Cape Town. 


36. FROM CAPE TOWN TO KIMBERLEY. 

1, Modern Cape Town has broad, straight streets, 
and fine public buildings, notably the Houses of Par- 
liament, the cathedral, and the Standard Bank. It 
has also electric light and electric tramways. Let 
us stroll down Adderley Street, formerly known in 
Dutch as the gentleman’s walk.” We are at once 
struck with the motley character of the inhabitants, 
Englishmen, Dutchmen, Kafirs, Hottentots, and Malay 
coolies are passing to and fro, and the languages we 
hear spoken are almost as varied as the types of 
people we meet. Many of the people use the guttural 
Dutch tongue. 

2. Adderley Street ends a.t the foot of Government 
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Avenue, which is three-quarters of a mile long, and 
is well shaded with oak trees, some of which are two 
hundred years old. Immediately on entering the 
avenue we see the handsome Houses of Parliament, 
completed in 188G, at a cost of £220,000. 

3. Witliin tliis building meets the Parliament, 
which consists of two houses — the Senate and 
tlie House of Assembly. The members of the 
Senate are elected for ten years, and those of 
the House of Assembly for five years. From 
the party in power a ministry is formed, with a 
prime minister at its head. Eepresenting the King 
is the Governor, wlio is appointed by the home 
Government. All members of Parliament are paid 
for their services, and both Dutch and English are 
spoken in tlio course of the debates. 

4. Government Avenue leads up to Government 
House, the residence oE the Governor. It stands in 
beautiful botanical gardens containing a fine collection 
of trees and plants from almost every part of the 
world. Whetlier they come from a sub-tropical clime 
or from the temperate zone, these strangers liourisl 
equally well in their adopted liome. Here we may 
see the familiar trees of England side by side with 
deodars from India, cucalypts from Australia, and 
tree ferns from New Zealand. We are sure to notice 
the native aloe tree, with, its stem like an immense 
barrel, out of which grows a trivial tuft of greenery, 
and tlie silver tree, with its beautiful shining leaves, 
on which, you may write your name. 

5. The coloured people live near the Liou^s Head 
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1. Houses of Parliaraeut. a. Bird’s-eye view of Cape Town, with Table 
Mountain in tho background. 
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in unsavoury surroundings ; but most of the white 
people live in the beautiful suburbs^ some of which 
lie along the coast and some inland. They are 
grouped in little townsliips with familiar names, such 
as Kenilworth, Claremont, and Woodstock, and the 
villas stand amidst magnolias and jflowering shrubs. 

6. Rondebosch, on the shores of False Bay, has some 
of tlie finest residences in Africa, and the most pic- 
turesque of them all is Groote Schuur, the country 
house of the late Cecil 
Rhodes. It is a Dutch 
mansion, preserving 
the best features of 
the old Dutch style of 
building, and stands 
in green groves, over 
which towers the 
stately crag of Devihs 
Peak, 3,000 feet high. 

Its stone - pines are 
famous, and in the large park, on the slope cf Table 
Mountain, are specimens of all the wild animals of 
South Africa. 

7. We now board the train for Kimberley, the 
'''diamond town.” Leaving the suburbs behind us, 
we cross the sandy flat that connects the Cape penin- 
sula with the mainland, and arrive at a junction from 
which a loop line runs to the quaint Dutch settle- 
ment of Stellenbosch, a sleepy little town with fine 
avenues of oak trees. 

8. The train runs on towards Paarl, a straggling 
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settlement along the banks of the Berg River. Three 
enormous granite boulders crown the mountains to 
the west of the town, and from the resemblance of 
one of them to a huge pearl the town derives its 
name. The granite for the Cape Town public build- 
ings was quarried from these mountains. Their steep 
slopes are green with the pleasant foliage of the vine- 
yards, which produce the best 



ing, and harness-making. A large trade in fresh 
fruit is also carried on. 

9. On we go amidst the vineyards and fruit or- 
chards towards the mountains which form the southern 
buttress of the Great Karroo. The train pauses at 
the pleasant town of Worcester, famous for its manu- 
facture of the wagons used all over South Africa for 
“ trekking.” These wagons are drawn by teams of 
from sixteen to twenty oxen, and they traverse 
rugged mountain road, deep gorge, and river bed at 
a rate of about twelve miles a day. 

1 0. Then the train begins to climb the huge barrier 
of the Hex River mountains. The line is skilfully 
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engineered, and wo riso. higlna* and liiglier, ] y means 
of sharp gra,dieiitH, a, midst fine mountain scamery. 
At length, when wo hjive attained a liciglit ol’ more 
than three thousand feet, wo run out on tlio (Jroat 
Karroo, Muth its dried-up s]ini))s and low, iK'atlior}* 
bush, good enough lor the feeding of si ion]), hut for 
little else. Sometini(\s six acres and more are re- 
quired for the leodiiiiT of um^ sIhmu). 


OUANtafJ mVKH ftHnxjK. 

IL In summer tlu^. Karroo is a, d(‘so]at<\ ari<l plain. 
When tlio rains come, ^Hmsli and seruh, apparimlly 
devoid of life, slioot out a fresh and vmmaJ, vm-durc* ; 
starry flowers spring fortli in ])roruHion ; fi'agrant 
grasses and lun-bs emerge as if by magic, from the 
soil , and the whohj surbuui ol th(' Kairroo a|)p<-ars 
one immense octjau ol <lark gnuui, spangled with 
flowers most brilliant and inuumerabhj.” 
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1 2. The Karroo is very monotonous. Except along 
the banks of the dry gullies, there are no trees, the 
Karroo being covered with short bushes seldom more 
than two feet high. Now our train runs into the 
wool centre of Beaufort West. It is a picturesque 
town, and the air is so dry that it is a place of 
resort for consumptives. 

13. Leaving the town, we pass between the Nieuw- 
veld and Koudeveld ranges, and climb three thousand 
feet before we are out on the high veldt. Our next 
stopping-place is De Aar, the junction of the Cape 
Town and Port Elizabeth lines. We are now in that 
part of Cape Province which was invaded by the 
Boers during 1899-1900. 

14. Presently the Orange River bridge comes into 
view. This bridge, which the Boers blew up early 
in the war, was formerly one of the finest in South 
Africa. We rattle across it, and find ourselves in the 
stretch of country made memorable by the terrible 
battles fought during Lord Methuen’s advance to the 
Modder River, which lies fifty miles ahead. 

15. Modder River is a favourite holiday resort 
for the people of Kimberley. As we speed towards 
it we pass the battlefields of Belmont and Gras Pan. 
Beyond the river we see the intrenchments at Magers- 
Eontein, where the Highland Brigade suffered so 
severely. When the Modder River is crossed the end 
of our journey is at hand. Presently we run into 
the town of diamonds, which has earned a martial 
renown for its gallant and cheerful endurance of a 
siege which lasted one hundred and twenty-two days. 
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37. DIAMOND TOWN. 

1. In the year 1867, an ostrich-hunter named 
O’Reilly, returning south from one of his expeditions, 
found the children on a Boer farm near the Orange 
River playing with a number of beautiful pebbles 
which they had picked up near the river. O’Reilly 
thought that one of the stones resembled a diamond, 
and he asked his host to allow him to take it to 
Colesberg, the nearest town. There he showed it 
to the Civil Commissioner, who, on finding that the 
pebble would cut glass, obtained O’Reilly’s permission 
to send it to an expert at Grahamstown. 

2. It turned out to be a diamond weighing twenty - 
one and a quarter carats, and worth £500. The 
story of this lucky find quickly spread. Europeans 
and natives began to look for diamonds ; and in 1869 
a Hottentot found another stone, which was sold for 
£400, and realized £12,000. This diamond, which is 
known as the Star of South Africa, weighed eighty- 
three and a half carats before it was cut. 

3. Within four years of the first discovery ten 
thousand anxious diggers were turning up the earth 
on the banks of the Vaal Rivei‘, on the arid, sandy 
plains near a farm named Dutoitspan, and at a neigh- 
bouring spot called after its original owners, De Beers. 
Some of these eager seekers after wealth came on foot, 
some on horseback, some in ox-wagons or in Cape 
carts ; ” and speedily a town sprang up near Dutoit- 
span, which received the name of Kimberley. 

4. There, sure enough, were the diamonds, some 
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lying above ground, but most of them below; and 
very soon the “ diggings assumed the outward ap- 
pearance of a large quarry. Life on the diamond 
■fields in tliose days was terribly hard and dreary. 
There were no comforts of any description, and there 
was a great scarcity of good food and water. When 
fever broke out, tlie diggers’ cup of misery was filled 
to the brim. 

5. Before long, liowever, matters changed for the 
better, and a railway was constructed which brought 
Cape Town and Port Elizabeth within thirty hours 
or so of the diamond diggings. Other improvements 
followed : Kimberley was properly paved, drained, and 
lighted ; good houses spning up ; and in a short time 
the once-dreaded camp-fever became a thing of the past. 

6. Apparently Kimberley stands on one of nature’s 
treasure caskets, and ninety per cent, of all the dia- 
monds exported from South Africa come from the 
De Beers Consolidated Mines. Tlie value of the 
stones sent out of tlui country between IBGT and 
1913 was more than 170 millions of money. With 
this sum we could give every man, woman, and child 
in tlie United Kingdom nearly £4 each I 

7. The diamonds a!*e found in large pipes or fun- 
nels of unknown <l<'Pth, and more or less oval shape, 
which are probalily the extinct craters of ancient 
volcanoes. The surface of the mines, in common 
with the surrounding country, is covered by a few 
feet of red sa.nd, followed generally by a somewhat 
tliicker deposit of lime. Underneath this is the ‘‘blue 

ground,” or diamond-bearing eartli. 

( 1 , 180 ) 
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8. At first the diamond mines were shallow pitSj 
which grew deeper and deeper as the precious earth 
was dug out, until they were immense holes as much 
as a third of a mile across. The surrounding rock and 
earth at last fell in, and covered up the “ blue ground " 
with millions of tons of rubbish. Then a new plan was 
tried. A central shaft was sunk into the fallen earth, 
and tunnels were made from it in all directions into the 
''blue ground.” The diamond-bearing earth is brought 
up the shaft to the surface, spread out on open spaces 
called depositing floors, and exposed to the weather. 

9. Heat and moisture soon have a wonderful eflbct 
upon it. In about nine months it crumbles into 
powder, and is then ready for washing in the washing 
machines, wliich are very elaborate and costly pieces 
of apparatus. They consist of a hoist for lifting the 
dry, pulverized " ground ” from the floors, a puddling 
cylinder in which it is mixed with water, and a pan 
fitted with revolving arms and teeth in which the 
gravel is separated from the mud. The lighter stones 
are carried away in a current of water, and the dia- 
monds are left behind with the heavier stones. 

10. Lastly, the gi*avol which remains is passed 
over a sloping table divided into steps and covered 
with grease. The table is kept shaking ; the dia- 
monds stick to the greased surface, and the rest of 
the stones roll on, Assorters armed with trowels now 
sort the diamonds, which are boiled in acids to clean 
them, and are then valued and set out in heaps on 
sheets of white paper, for sale to buyers representing 
the leading diamond merchants of Europe. 



KAFIRS ON THK WAY TO THK MINES. 

11. These buyers are not allowed to pick out 
special stones, but must buy one or other of the parcels 
offered for sale. Do not imagine that the diamonds 
at this stage are the flashing and gleaming brilliants 
which you see in the jeweller’s shop window. As yet 
they are ratlier ordinary-looking stones, and the dia- 
mond-cutter must cut and polish them before they 
are fit for the ring, the necklace, and the crown. 

12. Most of the actual mining is done by Kafirs, 
who are confined to ‘‘ compounds,” and are never 
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allowed to go off the premises during the term of 
their engagement. Generally they are engaged for 
three months. 

13. When the men come up from the mine they 

are stripped and carefully examined ; for diamonds 
are easy to conceal, and there are plenty of rascally 
traders outside only too ready to tempt the native 
labourer to steal the precious stones. Very severe 
punishment is meted out to those who are found guilty 
of or illicit diamond-buying. 

14. The clothes of the Kafirs are taken away from 
them to be thoroughly overhauled, and are returned to 
them when they begin work in the morning. When 
the Kafirs are off work they sit about in groups 
draped in blankets, chattering, laughing, gambling, 
feeding, or sleeping. After a few months of this 
life, they are able to go home to their kinsmen and 
swagger amongst them as wealthy men. 

15. Yet Kimberley, notwithstanding the improve- 
ments that have been made, is not altogether an inviting 
place. In summer — the English winter — the heat is 
excessive, a.nd the dust lies two feet thick in the streets. 
But Kimberley has its compensations in the boundless 
veldt around it and the clear blue skies above it. 

16. The De Beers Company employs large numbers 
of Europeans, and for their accommodation a model 
village, known as Kenilworth, has been erected. 
Comfortable red-brick cottages, eacli with its trellised 
porch and flower-garden, stand in the midst of shady 
trees. At the entrance to the village are a church and 
a club, and adjoining the latter is a large orchard. 
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38. NATAL. 

1. Natal received its name from that fine old navi- 
gator Vasco da Gama, who sighted it in 1497, on 
Christmas Day, the natal or birth day of our Lord. 
Up to 1856 it was part of Cape Province, but in 
that year it was formed into a separate colony, under 
tlie British Crown. 

2. It lies wedged in between the lofty Draken- 
berg Mountains and the sea, with the Pongola River 
as its nortliern boundary. Together with Zululand 
and the Transvaal territory assigned to it in 1902, 
Natal covei's an area greater than tliat of Ireland. 
The land rises rapidly from tlic sea to the mountains, 
and except for the coast strip, there are no plains in 
the country. 

3. The highlands rise higher and higher, until 
they culminate in the sheer precipitous walls of the 
Drakenberg Mountains, wliich lift themselves in stern 
grandeur to more tlian ten tliousand feet, and are 
snow- tipped even at midsummer. 

4. The mountain scenery of Natal is extremely fine, 
rivalling that of tlie Alps and the Rocky Mountains. 
White peaks, stupendous cliffs, rocky gorges, and grand 
waterfalls combine to make this part of the colony 
one of the most picturesque corners of the world. 
Amongst tlie numerous rivers of Natal the most im- 
portant is the Tugela, which marks off Zululand from 
the older parts of the colony. 

5. It was amongst these highlands of Natal that 
the early battles of the late Boer War were fought 
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The Boers knew that the rugged nature of the coun- 
try was admirably adapted to their peculiar mode of 
fighting ; so when war was declared they poured into 
the triangular northern part of the province, and 
forced the small British armj^ opposed to them to 
take refuge in Ladysmith, a town in a hollow between 
high hills near the Klip River. 

6. Not only did they besiege Ladysmith for one 
hundred and nineteen days, but, by rapid movements 
and skilfully -constructed intrenchments, they kept 
back for a considerable time General Buller's large 
relieving army, which occupied the south bank of the 
river Tugela. 

7. Natal has been called the ‘‘ Garden of South 
Africa,” and well does it deserve the name. On the 
low -lying coast lands tropical products — such as coffee, 
sugar, rice, cotton, bananas, and pineapples — grow 
luxuriantly. Ascending the plateau to the “ mid- 
lands,” we find a delightful climate, where “ on five 
days a week, during every month of the year, both 
winter and summer, afternoon tea may be taken out 
of doors.” 

8. In this part of Natal there are smiling home- 
steads, orchards, well-tilled fields hedged with acacia, 
and bearing crops like those of the United Kingdom. 
Trees flourish splendidly, the oak growing three times 
as fast as it does in England. Higher up still we 
come to the stock-farming district, with splendid 
pasture for sheep and cattle. The air in those up- 
land parts is delightfully breezy and bracing. 

9. Snow is rarely seen except on the tops of the 
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highest hills, but in the uphands the temperature 
during winter nights sometimes falls below freezing- 
point. During tlie summer season Natal is subject to 
thunderstorms and liailstorrns. They come suddenly, 
giving no signs ol: their approacli ; but when they 
have passed, they leave a well-marked track of de- 
struction behind. 
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10. Natal is fortunate in possessing large stores 
of good coal. It is said tliat there is more coal in 
the province than tlierc was in England before tlie 
English mines wer(3 first workt^l. The Dundee coai- 
field, in the nortli-west of Natal, is capable of pro- 
ducing 1,000 tons a day. There are also iron mines 
and marble cpiarrics, and rich gold reefs are said 
to exist in Zululand. The future of Natal, botli 
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agriculturally and industrially, is very bright in- 
deed. 

11. The capital, Pietermaritzburg, or Maritzburg as 
it is usually called, was foundc<l by Dutch emigrant 
farmers in 1889, and was }iamed after two oE their 
leaders, Pieter llotiel: and Gert Maritz. It is a pleas- 
ant treo-sliaded town, built chiefly of red bricks, 
standing in a healthy and beautiful situation. Maritz- 
burg has a number of fine buildings, a tasteful ly-laicl- 
out park, and botanic gardens. 

12. Durban, tlie seaport of Natal, is the largest 
town in the province, and a place of great commorciiil 
importance. The harbour, which covers some seven 
square miles, is formed by a promontory called the 
Bluff and a sandy tongue of land called the Point. 
Below the Bluff* are two long, low breakwaters. 
Owing to successful dredging operations, large ocean 
steamers can now enter the inner harbour, and pas- 
sengers are able to step from tbesc steamers into the 
Natal Government railway trains wliich are drawn 
up on the wharves. 

13. Dimban is the most beautiful town in Soutli 
Africa, and a delightful place of residence. Berea, 
its principal suburb, is built on a range of hills behind 
the town, and is literally embosomed in trees. 

14. Natal was the first part of South Africa to 
introduce the iron horse,” and now, in spite of the 
broken character of the country, it is well equipped 
with railways The engineers who constructed the 
lines had many difficulties to encounter. For in- 
stanccs in travelling from Durban to Maritzburg, a 
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distance of about seventy miles, tlio gradient is some- 
times about 1 in 30. In the first thirty miles the 
train zigzags up to a lieight of 2,000 feet, and winds 
along the slopes and lofty crests. of ridge after ridge, 
which look down into deep valleys. Between Durban 
and Charlestown, on the frontier of the Transvaal, the 
train lias to be lifted a veiiical height of 5,300 feet. 












. 












THIC 'niANHVAAL FROM MAJUJJA. 

1 5. The scenery along this line is charming ; and 
the names of many of the stations are very familiar 
to us from tlieir connection with tlio events of the 
Boer War. ''I'hc train runs by the famous Majuba 
Hill, and at Laing’s N(ik passers through a long 
tunnel and emerges upon the flat plains of the Trans- 
vaal. From Ladysmiili a hnuH^li line runs over Van 
Reenen Pa-ss into the Ora.ng(^ Free Hta,t(‘. 

1(). The population of Natal is curiously mixed. 
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The British outnumber the Dutch, but there are four- 
teen black men to every white man. One hundred 
thousand of these black men are Hindu coolies, who 
were first introduced to work in the sugar planta- 
tions. These Indians now do most of the market- 
gardening and the menial work of the province ; and 
as they labour for a very low wage, the white 
man does not regard them with friendly feelings. 
The great bulk of the population, however, consists 
of Zulus, who grow mealies and tend cattle, and 
live in a state of semi-savagery. They are now 
peaceable, though they caused some anxiety by their 
restlessness in the early part of 1906. 

17. Five hundred miles to the east of Madagascar 
is the British colony of Mauritius, to which are at- 
tached the Seychelles, Rodriguez, and the Amirante 
Islands. The islands of Mauritius and Reunion are 
simply the crowns of elevations which rise steeply 
from profound ocean depths. The middle and the 
south of Mauritius are mountainous, and there is an 
extensive jungle-covered plain in the north. Mauri- 
tius is about seven hundred square miles in area, 
and has low coral-fringed shores. There is but one 
excellent harbour, and that is at Port Louis, in the 
north-west. 

18. Agriculture is the only employment of the 
people, and sugar-cane is the chief crop. Port Louis, 
the capital, has all the trade. It is a somewhat un- 
healthy place. Ourepipe, in the interior, is the chief 
health station. 


THE ORANGE FREE STATE. 
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39. THE ORAHGE FEEE STATE AND THE 
TEANSVAAL. 

1. A considerable portion of the South African 
table-land is occupied by the Orange Free State and 
the Transvaal. Tlie Orange Free State was known 
by tliis name up to 1900, wlien it was changed to 
the Orange Itiver Colony. It recovered its original 
name in 1010. It lies between the Orantre and 

O 

the Vaal lliver, and consists o£ a gently undulating 
country, with isolated llat-toppcd lulls known as 
hoi-ijes (pronounced hoppies), whicli seldom exceed five 
liundred or six lmndr(3d feet in height. of 

course, is a Dutch word, and so are Idoof, a cleft or 
gap in tlie mountains; he/nj, a rugged mountain; Idip, 
a rock; and veldt, an open field, 

2. Except along the l)anks of tlie Caledon River, 
where tlie lofty mountains of Basutoland aUbrd many 
fine views, the scenery is monotonous and dreary. 
The wide, treeless plains arc brown and parched 
during tlio gnjator part of the year; but in tlie eardy 
summer months of Novomlicr and December the 
thirsty veldt receives showers of rain, and a green, 
refreshing verdure spi*ings up everywhere. 

3. ''Tlie Orange River, which gives its name to the 
province, is the most important of the second-class 
African streams. It resembles the Nile in being ob- 
vStructed by rapids and cataracts, and in not receiv- 
ing a single permanent tributary for the last five 
hundred miles of its course. It is 1,300 miles long, 
and drains an area equal to three times that of the 
British Isles. 
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4. The highest liead stream o£ the river rises at 
tlie foot of Champagne Castle, a fine peak of the 
Drakenherg Mountains overlooking Natal. Further 
north rises the Caledon Eiver, which flows between 
Basutoland and tlie Orange Free State to join the 
Orange. The combined stream tlien sweeps to the 
north-west, and forms part of the northern boundary 
of Cape Province. 

5. Not far from Kimberley the Orange receives 
the well-known river the Vaal, which flows between 
the Orange Free State and the TransN’-aal. On the 
steep banks of its tributary, the Modder, in February 
1900, the Boer forces under Cronje surrendered to 
the British, after a desperate resistance. 

6. The united stream now winds westwards, and 
is joined by many tributaries on l)oth bank’s. Most 
of these feeders, however, are broad, dry gullies, 
which are only flushed during tlie rainy season. 
Some two hundred and fifty miles from the Atlantic 
we find the famous “ Great Falls,’' wliicli consist of 
cataracts and rapids extending for sixteen miles. 

7. The Orange Free State is almost entirely a 
pastoral country, with wide grazing grounds for sheep 
and cattle. Agriculture is almost entirely confined to 
the south-eastern part of the province, where wheat 
is successfully grown. A little gold is obtained, some 
coal is mined, and several diamond mines are worked ; 
but there are no manufactures, and practically the 
only occupation of the people is cattle-farming. The 
natives, many of whom still live together in tribes, 
form the bulk of the population. Before the war. 



IJLOEMFONl’KIN FROM THK SOlITH„ 

Modder Kivor, and is lij^ditcd by electric liglit The 
trunk railway line from Cape Town to Johannes- 
burg and Pretoria runs through the province from 
soutli to north. 

9- As its name implies, the Transvaal Province lies 
across tlie Vaal. It extends northward to Rhodesia, 
and is cut off from tlie Indian Ocean by Portuguese 
Soutli-East Africa. Like tlie Orange Free State, it 
is part oE tlic South African plateau, and consists 
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foiir-hftlis of the wliite people were Boers, speaking 
their own taal, or dialect of Dutcli. 

8. The only town worthy of tlie name is Bloem- 
fontein. It is a quiet, healthy place, with about 
thirty thousand inhabitants. It contains several sub- 
stantial buildings, one o£ which is the Raadzaal, 
or council chamber of the former republican govern- 
ment. The town is supplied with water from the 
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of great sweeping plains, broken here and there by 
low mountain ranges and kopjes. It is covered for 
the most part with grass of scanty growth, thorny 
trees, and low shrubs. The Drakenberg Mountains 
are continued into the Transvaal in a long ridge 
which runs north and south. 

10. The northern parts of the country, and a strip 
along the eastern border, are low, marshy, and well 
wooded, and form the Bush Veldt, so called to dis- 
tinguish it from the High Veldt, or wide, grassy 

plains between the 
Vaal River and 
the Magaliesberg. 
In the Bush Veldt 
the grass is tall 
and rank, and the 
thick woods give 
shelter to many 
wild animals. Its 
lower parts are infested by the tsetse fly, which 
works deadly havoc on horses and oxen that have not 
been '^salted.” The Middle Veldt, which surrounds 
the High Veldt, is ‘‘the garden of the Transvaal.” 

11. The only occupation of the Boers is sheep and 
cattle farming- As the grass is thin, the farms are 
of great size ; and it is the custom of many farmers 
to drive their herds in winter to the Bush Veldt, and 
to bring them back to the High Veldt in summer, 
when the rains have clothed it with fresh grass. A 
great deal of “ Boer ” tobacco is grown, and is being 
exported. 



A BOER HUNTER. 
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12. The extremely rich gold-hearing reefs of the 
Witwatersrand, or the Eand, were discovered in 
1885. The gold-field stretches along the northern 
rim of a long, rocky ridge, thirty-five miles south of 
Pretoria. The rock of which the ridge is composed 
consists chiefly of fragments of quartz containing 
gold embedded in sandstone. It is known by the 
Boers as banket, or almond-toffee, which it closely 
resembles in appearance. 

13. Barberton, in the Eastern Transvaal, is an im- 
portant gold-mining centre, and there are many other 
places where the precious metal exists. Up to 1912 
gold to the value of three hundred and twenty-five 
million pounds sterling had been produced. Coal is 
worked at a few places, notably in the Heidelberg 
district, to the south of Johannesburg. In 1905 the 
largest diamond in the world was found in the Premier 
mine. It weighed 3,032 carats, and was valued at 
an enormous sum of money. It is known as the 
Cullinan diamond. 

14. Pretoria, the capital of the Transvaal, and the 
seat of its former government, was occupied by a 
British army under Lord Roberts on June 5, 1900. 
It is a hill-girt town, with “ red-and-white houses, 
tall clumps of trees, and pink lines of blooming rose- 
hedges.” It has wide, shady streets, but it is not so 
healthy a place as Johannesburg. Its chief feature 
is the great Dutch church. At the annual celebration 
of the Nachtmaal, or Lord’s Supper, Boers, with their 
wives and children, come from great distances in their 
ox-wagons, and “ outspan ” in the market square. 
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A STAMP BATTERY. 

15. The largest town, however, is Johannes- 
burg. In 1886 it consisted of a number of rough 
shanties; now it is a large and handsome place. 
Some of the mines are in Johannesburg itself, 
others are on the neighbouring hillsides, and every- 
where one sees chimney-stacks, the head -gear of 
mining shafts, and the ugly heaps of '' tailings/* 
and hears the thud of the "batteries that crush 
the gold - bearing rock. The mines are eliieJfly 
worked • by native and Chinese labourers, who are 
confined to compounds ” during the term of their 
engagement. 
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40. SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 

1. North of British Bechnanaland, which is now a 
part of Cape Province, is the wide, sparsely-populated 
Bechuanaland Protectorate, -which comprises the terri- 
tories of several native chiefs. This great expanse of 
country is, for the most part, dry and arid, and suit- 
able only for the rearing of cattle, sheep, and goats. 

2. Most of the natives live in large villages near 
the Notwani and other tributaries of the Limpopo, 
and their wealth consists in their herds of cattle, 
which graze at large during the rainy season, but are 
gathered about the rivers and wells when the long 
dry season sets in. Palapye, in Khama’s country, is 
the largest native town in South Africa. 

3. Noi'th of the Bechuanaland Protectorate and 
the Transvaal is a mighty region, stretching right 
away to the Zambezi, and equal in area to one-fifth 
of Europe. This vast tract of country has been 
unofficially called Rhodesia, out of compliment to the 
late Right Hon. C. J. Rhodes, who was mainly instru- 
mental in securing it for Britain. 

4. Southern Rhodesia, which comprises Matabele- 
land and Mashonaland, consists mainly of a high 
table-land forming the watershed betwmen the valley 
of the Zambezi and the valley of the Limpopo. On 
the broad back of this elevated region the climate is 
line and bracing, and especially suited to Europeans. 
Much of the soil is fertile, but there are wide spaces- 
of sandy, waterless land. The whole country is within 
the tropics, and in the hot low grounds near the 

( 1 . 189 ) 1 4 
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two great rivers tropical vegetation grows lusnriantiy 
Rubber vines abound, and from them the natives 
collect the milky juice, which hardens into the well- 
known rubber of commerce. Rhodesia is a land of 
promise, not as yet thoroughly explored, but already 
proved to be rich in gold, silver, and other metals. 

5. The civilized history of Rhodesia only began in 
the year 1888, when the British South Africa Com- 
pany was formed to work its mines and develop its 
resources. In 1889 the Company received a charter 
from the British Government granting it sovereign 
rights, and at once began the work of occupying and 
opening up the country. There was no time to be 
lost, for the Boers of the Transvaal coveted the land, 
and were preparing an expedition to take possession 
of it. 

6. The South Africa Company, however, managed to 
be first in the field. Mr. Selous, the great hunter and 
traveller, who had already visited the country, under- 
took to lead a pioneer party of about 200 white men 
and 150 natives to an elevation on the plateau called 
Mount Hampden, 'which he considered specially suit- 
able for a settlement. 

7. The pioneers, accompanied by 500 mounted 
police, started from Bechuanaland in June 1890, and 
pushed on over a thousand miles of pathless, unex- 
plored country, across rivers and streams, through 
bush and forest, often cutting their way through the 
dense undergrowth that barred their progress. Un- 
daunted by difficulties, and unopposed by the friendly 
Mashonas, they reached the breezy uplands of Mount 
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HIGH COURT, BULAWAYO. 

bers scattered far and wide to prospect for gold. 
Up to that date it was supposed that the gold reefs, 
when they were found, would be worked for the 
first time ; but it was soon discovered that hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of years earlier the mines had 
been known and used by people who must have 
been almost civilized. Many of the old workings 


Hampden on the 12tli of September in the same 
year. 

8. As soon as the pioneers reached their destina- 
tion a town was founded, and was named Fort Salis- 
bury. The pioneer force, liaving fulfilled its contract 
with the Company, was disbanded, and the mem- 
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were reopened, and a number of new gold-bearing 
reefs were discovered by the prospectors. 

9. At Great Zimbabwe, about eighteen miles from 
Victoria, a curious circular temple and hill fortress 
has been discovered. Within it were found crucibles 
and other implements used in gold-smelting. The 
ruins are extremely old — so old, indeed, that all 
memory of the builders has passed away. 

10. Perliaps Great Zimbabwe was the stronghold 
of Arabs, who, many centuries ago, employed the 
natives of the district in mining and extracting 
gold. The ruins resemble those found at Sana, the 
present capital of Arabia Felix, and it has been sug- 
gested that they are the long-lost mines from which 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba obtained their 
stores of gold. 

11. Though gold-miners are at work and settlers 
have taken up farms, Ehodesia has not as yet ad- 
vanced very rapidly. Its career so far has been much 
checked by war. In 1893 the Company came into 
conflict with Lobengula, the great Matabele chief, 
who constantly led his impis against the peaceful 
Mashonas engaged in working for the white settlers. 
The king was defeated, and his kraal at Bulawayo 
was occupied on November 14, 1893. Government 
House now stands on the site of the royal kraal. 

12. Bulawayo has now become a British town, 
with a mayor and corporation, daily and weekly 
newspapers, clubs, a racecourse, a park, several public 
buildings, and — beggars! It is connected by rail 
with Cape Town, with the coal-fields of Wankie, with 
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the Zambezi, and Kalomo, the seat of government 
in North-West Rhodesia. It is also connected with 
Beira, on the Indian Ocean, by way of Salisbury. 
In working order or under construction, Rhodesia 
has over 2,400 miles of railway. 

13. In the early part of 1896 rinderpest appeared 
in Rhodesia, and caused a terrible destruction of 
cattle. To prevent the disease from spreading, the 
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WOKLD’S view, MATOrrO hills, burial-place of MR. RHODES. 

infected cattle of the Matabele were slaughtered. The 
natives, not understanding why their property was 
destroyed, rose in arms once more, but in the end 
they submitted, and are now peaceable. 

14. About twenty miles south-east of Bulawayo 
are the Matoppo Hills, which have been described as 
a great sea of billowy granite.” They are extremely 
picturesque, and are covered with boulders of all 
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sliapes and sizes. In a rock tomb on these hills, at 
a place called World s View, lie the remains of Cecil 
John Rhodes, founder of Rhodesia. 

15. Rhodesia is likely to prove a good field for 
emigration, though at present the life of a farmer is 
anything but free from care. His promising field of 
forage may be swept ofi* in an hour by locusts, his 
herds may be ravished by lions, or his native labourers 
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may suddenly disappear just when he most needs 
their services. Still, sturdy men, with a little capital, 
are likely to do well. ■ 

16. The Bulawayo Railway runs northward from 
Kimberley, through a strip of Bechuanaland territory 
which has been assigned to the Company. The chief 
town in this strip is Mafeking, which held out so long 
and so gallantly in the Boer War, under the command 
of Colonel Baden-Powell. 
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41. MEN AND ANIMALS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

1. The first wliite settlers in South Africa found 
two native races in possession. The one was a yellow- 
skinned people, with hio-li cheek bones, flat noses, and 
wirelike liair. Tliey were the Hottentots, who led 
an easy life, and were rich in flocks and herds. 
They lived in kraals, or circular villages of beehive- 
shaped huts, and used bows and poisoned arrows as 
arms of defence. 

2. The other native race belonged to the same stock 
as the Hottentots, but was much lower in the scale 
of humanity. The Buslimen, as the Europeans called 
tliem, were small, spare men, who gained a livelihood 
by hunting or tiupping, but never by tilling the 
ground. Armed with liows and arrows, the latter 
being tipped with poisoned bone or stone, they were 
formidable enemies, and the most expert, daring, and 
untiring hunters on the African continent. 

3. As a rule, they had no settled liabitations, but 
lived in holes in the ground, or in caves in the moun- 
tains. Some of those low, savage Bushmen had the 
instinct of tlie artist : the walls of their caves are 
covered with curious pictures, drawn and coloured 
with mucli skill. The Hottentots and the Bushmen 
are now fast disappearing, and few of them remain 
within tlie borders of (Jape Ih-ovince. 

4. By far the most int(U'(‘sting of the native tribes 
are the Zulus, Pondos, Swazis, Basutos, and others 
belonging to the Bantu family, and generally spoken 
of as Kafirs. They arc tall, well-built, athletic men, 
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many of them over six feet in height, and are 
superior in every way to the Hottentots and Bush- 
men, whom they have supplanted. 

5. Their hair is thick and woolly, their foreheads 
are high, their eyes are bright, and they carry them- 
selves '^with dignity. In the interior they still clothe 

themselves in ox-hides, 
leopard skins, and 
blankets ; but where 
they are in contact 
with white men they 
cannot resist the temp- 
tation of dressing up 
in cast -of! European 
clothes and old military 
uniforms. Their arms, 
which are now carried 
only for show, consist 
of assegais or throw- 
ing - spears, ox - hide 
shields, and knob- 
kerries, or sticks with a 
heavy knob at the end, 
6. Many of the 
KAFIR WOMAN. « Kafirs still live to- 

gether in tribes, and retain their own customs and 
forms of government. The father of each household, 
like the ancient Roman father, has complete power 
over the members of his family. A Kafir, as a rule, 
has several wives. Most of the hard work, such as 
planting and harvesting the mealies and the Kafir 
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corn, is done Ijy tl>e woinen ; the young men tend 
the cattle ; and tlie fatliers of tlie kraal loll about, 
idling, smoking, palavering, and sometimes hunting. 

7. In mo.st parts of South Africa the system of 
native “ locations,” or reserves, has been adopted. On 
the country " locations ” the Govei-nment appoints the 
headman, who is responsible for the good government 
of the district. In the towns, c.specially of the eastern 
province, the natives live in municipal “ locations,” 
under the control of a white superintendent. Under 



retire to their locations at 
eight or nine o’clock at night. In Natal and Zulu- 
land a certain proporti(m of the Crown lands is set 
apart solely for the use of the natives. 

8. Though missionaries are actively at work 
amongst the natives, Christianity has not yet taken 
much hold of the coloured population. Of religion 
the Kafir has next to none at all. He has a hazy 
idea of a “ great chief,” but little more. He lielieves 
in ghosts, worships snakes, and is entirely under 
the control of the dreaded “ witch doctor.” Thou- 
sands of Kafirs, however, have become Christians, 
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' :j Much of the heavy labour in the diamond, the gold, 

I ! and the coal mines, on the railways and the farms, 

: ' is done by Kafirs. Only skilled white men need 

trouble to emigrate to Cape Province. Tlie white 
man is the brain and the black man tlie sinew of 
; South Africa.” 

9. Now let us briefly glance at some of the wild 
= animals to be met with in South Africa to-day. 

i , When the Dutch first landed, tlie country swarmed 

' with big game. Immense herds of hippopotami 

; . ! wallowed in a swamp which is now part of Cape 

I ; Town ; elands and harts roamed over the slopes of 

I i Table Mountain; and in 1C85 a rhinoceros charged 

I i the governor’s coach in the neighbourhood of the 

capital. Lions were so plentiful and so bold that 
1 on January 23, 1653, the commander of the Cape 

I Town garrison wrote in his diary : '' Last night the 

II lions appeared about to storm the fort for the sheep 

: • within it.” 

r i . 

: I ;! 10. Shortly afterwards, when an expedition travelled 

i overland to Saldanha Bay, the men were obliged to 

|i| travel by a roundabout route in order to avoid troops 

of elephants. On another journey, when an expe- 
dition visited the Paarl Valley, it fell in -with huge 
herds of zebras and hippopotami. 

11. All this is now changed. The lion is no longer 
to be found south of the Yaal or Orange River, tliough 
he may still be met with in tlie north of the Trans- 
vaal and in the territories beyond the Limpopo. The 
hippopotamus has deserted the Cape, though he still 
haunts the lower reaches of the Oi^ange River and 
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some of the Zuhiland streaiaa. Tlie rhinoceros is now 
extinct l:)otli in Capo Province and in the Transvaal. 

12. Fit'ty y(3ars ago elephants abounded; but so 
many were shot for tlie sake of tlieir ivory, that 
they ran the risk of being exterminated. Except 
for the herds preserved by the Government in a 
narrow strip of country, al)out 250 miles long, near 
Port Elizabetli, tliere arc no wild elephants to be 
found south of tlie Zambezi. 


r 
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13. The leopard, too, is rare in Capo Province and 
Natal, but is fairly numerous in tlxe re.inoter parts of 
the Transvaal and Bechuanaland, where it preys on 
baboons and on small antelopes. The wild bufialo has 
also retreated towards the interior, but is even now 
fairly plentiful along the hanks of the Zambezi 
Many species of antelope ai:e hunted in the remoter 
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parts of Cape Province, and the giraffe roams over 
the Kalahari desert. 

14. Jackals are common all over the country, hut 
hyeenas have been almost exterminated in Cape 
Province, The dog-faced baboon is found in rocky and 
mountainous tracts. He is a great robber of gardens, 
and is very numerous in the Zambezi district. Snakes, 

such as the deadly 
puff-adder and the 
cobra, are very com- 
mon. The secretary 
bird, a long - legged 
creature, with a crest 
of feathers which 
look like quill pens 
stuck behind its ear, 
is a great eater of 
snakes, and so is the 

pig- 

15. There are 
numerous insect- 
feeders, the most in- 
teresting of them be- 
ing the aardvark, or 
earth-pig. Its long snout and strong, hooflike nails 
enable it to break open the hard nests of the white 
ants upon which it feeds. In Cape Province this 
remarkable creature is hunted for the sake of its 
flesh and its skin. The white ants upon which it 
feeds are most destructive. They will eat anything 
but metal. The telegraph poles must be made of 
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iron to resist’ their ravages. Amongst other pests 
are the locusts, or ‘‘volt-gangers'' as the Boers call 
them. When they have passed over a stretch of 
country, the land is as bare as the road ; not a green 
blade or leaf is to be seen. 

16. Birds of all sorts abound in South Africa, and 
the sportsman has a splendid choice of feathered 
game. He may shoot bustards, grouse, quail, snipe, 
wild geese, widgeon, and teal, and is sure to see 
eagles, vultures, hawks, 
cranes, and herons in 
the course of his wander-^ 
ings. Though there are 
not many fish in South 
African rivers, the sea 
round the coast abounds 
in them. Sharks are 
numerous, and the steen- 
brass, which sometimes 
weighs 7 0 pounds, is 
caught in the estuaries 
and bays. Table Bay 
abounds with crayfish, and the Agulhas Bank is a 
rich fishing ground. 

17. Since 1860 the great running birds known 
as ostriches have been domesticated and reared for 
the sake of their beautiful feathers. A large ostrich 
farm is a most interesting sight. It is enclosed by 
a ring-fence of strong wire, and is subdivided into 
camps of different sizes. Some of these camps near 
the homestead are used for the rearing of young birds 
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hatched in incubators, and other smaller camps of about 
twenty-five acres are given up to single pairs of old 
birds which can be trusted to hatch and rear their 
own chicks. The rest of the farm is divided into 
large camps of about two thousand six hundred acres 
apiece, where more than a hundred ostriches can 
roam at will. 

18. The chicks in the home camps are tended by 
Kafirs. It is the duty of these nurses to supply the 
young ostriches with plenty of chopped lucern, fine 
gravel, and nicely-broken bones, all of wdiicli are 
necessary for rearing them. Then tliey must see 
that their charges are not exposed to cold or wet; 
and at sunset, or when the first sign of a coming 
storm is observed, they must be marched off to a 
warm, dry, well-lighted room with a clean, sanded 
floor. So many jackals and other wild animals are 
on the look-out for a meal of ostrich, that a man is 
constantly employed to set traps and lay poison for 
them. 

19. At the proper season the full-grown ostriches 
are driven by mounted men, armed with thorn bushes, 
into small yai^ds where thex^e is no room for the birds 
to kick. Then the business of plucking begins, and 
is conducted with the greatest care, so as to avoid 
injuring the birds. Though the black and drab 
feathers are not pulled out until they are ready to 
be shed, the white ones are cut off as soon as they 
arrive at perfection. The ostrich feathers exjxorted 
are valued at about two million pounds sterling 
annually. 
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42 . BEITISH CENTRAL AFRICA AND BRITISH 
EAST AFRICA. 

1. Nortli oC the ri\'er Zambezi, and stretcliing* to 
the shores oC ’\jtiko Tanganyika, is British Central 
Africa, which c()V(‘rs an a.r(‘;i La.]E as large again as 
Germany. It is a vast pla, trail, Hanked on tlie east 
by Lake Nyasa, and pitt<Ml by mimerous other great 
sheets of water, the most important being Lakes 
Bangw(X)]o and Mweru. Tlie western part of tins 
territoiy is called Nortlicrn llliodesla, and tlie eastern 
part Nyasaland. 

2. Nortlicrn Rhodesia is subdivided into North- 
Eastern and Nortli- Western Rhodesia, both of these 
divisions being administered liy 
the British fSouth. Africa Com- 
pany. 'riie higlilands are fairly 
healthy, but tlie low-lying pa,rts 
are infested by tlui tsetse lly. 

3. That portion of British CVn- 
tral Africa known as tlie Ny- 
asaland Protectorate lies along 
the south and W(‘.st shores of 
Lake Nyasa, and extends to the Zambezi. It is 
covered with fairly alnindant vegetation, which in 
places readies tropical luxuriance. The vast forests 
yield palm oil, ruliber, a, ml drugs; and troops of 
antelopes, clepluints, and ihinocerosi'.s roam over the 
country. Gold, iron, coal, ami coppia* have been 
discovered, but as yet tiny are unworked. Coffee 
was first planted by Ihiropiiun settlers in 187(), and 
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has flourished so greatly that it now furnishes the 
chief export. Tobacco and rice are also important 
products. 

4. Before the British took over the country it 
was fearfully ravaged by slave-traders. Now Sikh 
police^ and British gunboats on the rivers Zambezi 
and Shire and on Lake Nyasa, prevent the odious 
slave traffic from being, carried on. 

5. Good roads have been made from the Zambezi, 
and the railway, which will eventually connect the 
Cape with Cairo, has been pushed beyond the 
great river, over the borders of Belgian Congo, 
2,250 miles from Cape Town. The telegraph line 
from Cape Town has already been carried to 
Ujiji, on the eastern shore of Lake Tanganyika. 
Missionary enterprise is very active, and industrial 
schools have been established. At present there 
are no towns of any size in Nyasaland. The 
largest is on the Shire Highlands, and is called 
Blantyre, after the Lanarkshire village in w^hich 
Livingstone, the great explorer of this region, was 
born. 

6. To the north and east of British Central Africa 
lies German East Africa. Except for this interrup- 
tion of German territory, a man may pass on British 
ground all the way from the Cape to Cairo. North 
of German East Africa is British East Africa, which 
stretches from the Indian Ocean westward to Albert 
Edward Nyanza and Albert Nyanza, and covers an 
area equal to about half Russia in Europe. North- 
ward it merges into the Sudan, which is now under 
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British influence, as part of our protectorate of 
Egypt. 

7. British East Africa consists of two divisions — 
the East Africa Protectorate, extending from Victoria 
Nyanza and Lake Budolpli to the Indian Ocean ; 
and the Uganda Protectorate, lying between Vic- 
toria Nyanza, on tlie east, and Albert Edward Nyanza 
and Albert Nyanza, on the w^est. 

8. Tlie East Africa Protectorate consists of a low 
coastal plain fronting the Indian Ocean and rising by 
a steep slope to an inland plateau. Here we find mile 
after mile of rolling country thickly covered with acacia 
shrub, and abounding in wild animals. This plateau is 
crossed by the Orcat Lift Valley, which contains a string 
of huge but little-known lak(\s. On the eastern side of 
this valley is Kcnia, which towers up to 17,200 feet. 

9. Much more iut<n*esting, however, is that remark- 
able country known a/S tlie Uganda Protectorate. It 
has thus been described by Sir 11. Johnston : — The 
Uganda Protectorate oWhvH to the naturalist the most 
remarkable known forms amongst the African mam- 
mals, birds, fish, butt(u.-nies, a.nd earthworms, one of 
which is as large as a snake, a,nd is coloured a bril- 
liant blue. Tlu.u'e are forests so dense tlnit they are 
only to be matelnMl in tlu^- Congo Free State and in 
the Kamerun. ^rh(vr(^ are otlnn* districts as hideously 
desert and void of a.ny form of vegetation as the 
worst part of the Wahara.. 

10. “ Here is probably the highest point in the 
whole of the African contiiumt — namely, the loftiest 
snow peak of the Buwenzori range. Here is the 

( 1 , 189 ) 16 * 
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largest lake in Africa, which gives birth to the main 
branch of the longest river in the continent. Here, 
too, is perhaps the biggest extinct volcano in the 
world — Elgon. 

11. “The protectorate, lying on either side of the 
Equator, contains over a hundred square miles of 
perpetual snow and ice ; it also contains a few spots, 
in the relatively low-lying valley of the Nile, where 
the average daily heat is perhaps higher than in any 
other part of Africa. Within this protectorate are 
found specimens of nearly all the most marked types 
of African men,’’ from the Congo pigmies to the hand- 
some Batuma and the fairly civilized Waganda. 

12. The climate of Uganda is more temperate 
than one w^ould expect in an equatorial country. 
Some of the valleys are fever-stricken, but the high- 
lands are very healthy, and are suited for European 
colonists. Most of the countiy is from three to four 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, and this 
elevation, together with the nearness of the great 
lakes, accounts for the comparatively tempei-ate 
climate. 

13. The Waganda are a very intelligent race, and 
have been called “ the J apanese of Africa,” because 
they learn new arts very readily, and are extremely 
skilful. Missionaries have made many converts 
amongst them, but unhappily the different sects have 
quarrelled amongst themselves, and the country has. 
suffered greatly from internal disorder. Another 
drawback is the prevalence of the “sleeping sick- 
ness,” which has carried off thousands of the people. 

( 1 . 189 ) 15 
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14. Uganda, however, is likely to advance now 
that the railway, which we shall describe in the next 
lesson, is completed. Ivory, timber, rubber, and cattle 
are the chief products at present. Uganda, however, 
is well adapted for the growth of sugar-cane, coffee, 
and tobacco, and we may expect to add these to her 
resources in the future. 

15. The capital of Uganda is Entebbe, on the north- 
eastern shore of Victoria Nyanza. Not far to the 
north of it stands the old native capital of Mengo. 
Entebbe is growing very rapidly, and will soon be 
a substantial town. There is a weekly service of 
steamers between Entebbe and Port Florence, the ter- 
minus of the railway on the eastern side of the lake. 

16. Thirty miles off* the coast of German East 
Africa is the large coral island of Zanzibar, whicli 
since 1890 has been under British protection. The 
island is very fertile, and is clothed with grass and 
brilliant tropical vegetation. The most important 
commercial product of Zanzibar, and also of the 
sister island of Pemba, which lies forty miles to 
the north, is cloves. 

17. Important as the clove industry is, Zanzibar 
is chiefly valuable to us because its town is the 
chief commercial centre of Equatorial Africa. It is 
the '' Liverpool of the East African coasU' The 
town of Zanzibar stands on a bay on the landward 
side, and its roads are always busy with shipping. 
For centuries- it was a great centre of the slave trade ; 
but slavery is now put down, and a Christian cathe- 
dral occupies the site of the old slave-market. 
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43. A JOUENEY ON THE UGANDA RAILWAY. 

1. One of the most remarkable railways in the 
world now connects the heart of Africa with the 
Indian Ocean, and thus with the whole civilized 
world. A few years ago Uganda was almost inaccess- 
ible ; its products had no outlet, for some six hun- 
dred miles of fever-ridden swamp, primeval forest, 
wind-swept plateau, and steep mountain lay between 
it and the coast. The whole region was, and still is, 
the haunt of innumerable wild animals and scarcely 
less wild savages. Now the locomotive puflfs along an 
iron way of civilization from Mombasa on the Indian 
Ocean to Port Florence on the north-eastern shore 
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of Victoria Nyanza, a distance of five hundred and 
eiglity miles. 

2. The work was begun in January 1896, and was 

completed in 1901. The wild, naked natives of the 
regions through which the railway passes were of 
little or no use in building the line, so thousands of 
coolies had to be imported from India, along with 
draughtsmen, surveyors, and clerks. The railway is 
indeed '' a wedge of India two miles broad right 
across East Africa.'' " 

3. The difficulties of constructing the line were 
enormous. Dense forests had to be pierced, and the 
work of clearing away the undergrowth was often 
greater than the spade-work of making the line. 
Waterless deserts had to be crossed, rushing torrents 
had to be spanned, deep cuttings had to be made, 
and perhaps the steepest ascents in the world had 
to be overcome. Lions abounded, and frequently at- 
tacked the workmen on the line. On one occasion 
the coolies struck work, altogether until two man- 
eating lions, wliich made frequent and deadly raids 
upon them, had been' killed. 

4. Let us make a journey along tliis wonderful 
railway. Our train is standing in the station at 
Mombasa. The engine is of tlie lieavy American 
pattern, with a cow-catcher in front. Tin’s is neces- 
sary, for in the wild country through which we are to 
pass wild animals frequently trespass on the railway. 
A train on this line has been known to crash into a 
rhinoceros or a herd of zebras. Behind tlie engine is 
a tank-ti'uck full -of water, for we are to pass over 
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deserts where not a single drop of water can be pro- 
cured. The passenger cars resemble those used in 
India and South Africa. 

5. The engine whistles, and away we go. Soon 
we find ourselves rattling across the Salisbury Bridge, 
which spans the arm of the sea separating the island 
of Mombasa from the mainland. For the next four 
or five hours we traverse a fairly interesting country, 
with low thorn bush and scrub in the foreground 



SCENE ON THE UGANDA RAILWAY. 

and hills behind. Here and there are villages, and 
occasional signs of cultivation. Then we enter the 
waterless and trackless Tarn Desert, and after accom- 
plishing a hundred miles of our journey we pull up 
at Voi. 

6. The station resembles a country station in 
England, and a hundred yards away is a well-kept 
restaurant, where a .hot six-course dinner can be 
obtained. Dinner over, we board the train once 
more, and travel to Makindu, which is now a large 
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Indian settlement o£ railway hands. It is two 
hundred miles from Mombasa. 

7. “ From Makindu ” says Sir Harry Johnstone, 

'' I travelled on through the night towards Nairobi. 
As the dawn diffused itself over the Athi Plains, we 
saw from the windows of the train a rare and 
beautiful sight. These immense level stretches of 
grass-land, reduced in the present droughts to uni- 
form gray-yellow stubble, were literally covered by 
herds of game, individuals of which would approach 
quite close to the line, as though they had already 
lost all fear of the rushing, jointed monster with 
the smoking head. 

8. ''We saw zebras as close as one might see 
horses grazing in the meadows along an English 
railway, and gnus wei’e to us as cattle lazily flicking 
the flies off their haunches. Gazelles grazed, and 
merely lifted their lovely heads as we rattled by. 
Hartebeestes and giraffes could be discerned, while 
the pallah and oribi, warthog and jackal were things 
of no account. Ostriches were constantly seen. 

9. " The whole hour’s panorama of this wonderful 
zoological garden was like a sportman’s dream, but 
the fact was, we had been crossing the Athi game 
reserve, where the animals are protected.” Many 
horrible stories are told of the ferocity of the lions 
in this part of the country. In June 1901 a Euro- 
pean passenger, sleeping in a carriage drawn up on a 
siding, was dragged from his berth by a lion, and 
killed in a neighbouring jungle. 

10. Now we reach Kibwezi, situated amidst beauti- 
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ful hills gloriously clad with verdure. Soon we steam 
into Nairobi, the headquarters of the railway, three 
hundred and thirty miles from Mombasa. When the 
Nairobi River is crossed the line begins to climb upward, 
and the scenery becomes extremely wild and rugged. 

11. In place of the open plains with dried-up 
watercourses which have hitherto prevailed, there are 
rushing rivers, crossed by many bridges. Here, too, 
are deep forests of huge trees, beneath which is a 
dense growth of brushwood. Many of the trees are 
palms and varieties of teak, but some are “ bark- 
cloth’^ trees, so called because the natives weave the 
bark into a fine cloth. 

12. Much of this plateau region which we are 
now traversing is suitable for white settlement, and 
would make excellent ranching country. Settlers 
have already taken up land, and the government has 
established farms at Nairobi and Naivasha. There 
was a project for establishing a settlement of Jews in 
this region, but it has been abandoned. 

13. By many awkward curves and twists the line 
continues to mount higher and higher. The hills 
slope steeply to the Rift River, and then immedi- 
ately rise in a precipitous slope, up which the trucks 
are hauled by a rope railway. At Mau Station we 
are nine thousand feet above sea-level, and are four 
hundred and eighty miles from Mombasa. Nowhere 
in the world is there such a steep railway ascent 
as this. The nights are very cold here, and we are 
glad of blankets and rugs though we are less than 
one degree from the equ^i^tor. 
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14. Once the Man summit is reached the great 
difficulties of construction are over, for there is a 
descent, in some places very steej) indeed, all the way 
to Port Florence. As we speed along we pass Lake 
Naivasha, and see schools of unwieldy hippopotami 
disporting themselves in the water. 

15. Notice the telegraph poles. Strange to say, 
they are living trees of the bark-cloth ” kind. Iron 
telegraph poles would have been far too costly, and 
wooden poles would have been speedily honeycombed 
by the voracious white ants which swarm in this 
region. The engineers, liowever, discovered that the 
ants very rarely attack living trees. They there- 
fore transplanted a number of living trees along the 
line of the route and bound the telegraph wires to 
them. 

16. Hour after hour passes, and now the train 
steams into the terminus at Port Florence, and we 
see the waters of the mighty Victoria Nyanza before 
us. Port Florence has now quite a busy air, and 
is certain to become an important place in the future. 
Numerous steamers, built in England and carried 
out in sections, now ply upon Victoria Nyanza, and 
serve as '' feedei\s to the railway. 

17. At present the line is woi*ked at a loss, but 
in years to come it is almost sure to pay. Though 
not yet a financial success, it enables us to open up 
the East Africa Protectorate to white settlement, 
and to control Uganda; it gives British East Africa 
a future, and has played its part in stamping out the 
curse of the land — the slave trade. 
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44. THE NILE. 

1. There is no river in all the world so famous 
and so attractive as the Nile. As Herodotus, the 
Greek historian, 
tells us, the land 
of Egypt is the 
gift of the river 
Nile. Without 
the Nile there 
would be no 
Egypt ; wore its 
waters to fail, 
the sands of tlie 
Libyan desert 
would over- 
whelm the strip 
of fertile coun- 
try, and stretch 
un interruptedly 
to the Red Sea, 

2. The story 
of the Nile is tlie 
story of Egypt, 
and Egypt was 
the cradle of the 
world’s civiliza- 
tion. Its history 
carries us back 
to the infancy of the world, to a period long before 
the foxindationa of Athens and Rome were laid. 
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3. Apart from its grand liistorical associations, the 
river lias always been a source of wonder and curiosity. 
It was an awful mystery to the ancient Egyptians, 
who worshipped it as a god. As far south as their 
knowledge extended there was a thirsty desert, and 
yet from this unending waste came a clear, silvery 
stream of water, which once a year, with great 
regularity, was swollen by a flood laden with rich 
mud, which, when spread over the land, produced 
fields of waving corn, beans, and lupine. 

4. No Egyptian could explain this annual inunda- 
tion, except by the fable that on the I7th of June 
in each year a miraculous drop of water fell into the 
river, whereupon it began to swell up and overflow. 
Only in the latter part of the nineteenth century have 
explorers discovered the origin of the Nile floods — a 
secret which has been hidden from men for thousands 
of years. 

5. Let us follow the course of this ancient and 
mighty stream from source to mouth. If we examine 
a map of Africa, our eye will be attracted by a group 
of great inland seas. The largest of them is crossed 
by the equator, and is known as the Victoria Nyanza. 
It is a sheet of fresh water larger than Scotland, 
and it lies nearly four thousand feet above sea-level. 
Entering the lake on its western shore is the river 
Kagera, which rises in German territory three degrees 
south of the equator. This river is said to be the 
head stream of the Nile. 

6. The river leaves the Victoria Nyanza by the 
Ripon Falls at its northern end, and flowing to the 
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north-west, races between liigh and rocky walls, and 
leaps in snowy foam over the Murchiston Falls, 120 
feet high. After expanding into the irregular Lake 
Kqja it enters the second of its great reservoirs, the 
Albert Nyanza, which receives the waters of a third 
reservoir, tlie Albert Edward Nyanza, by means of 
the Semliki River flowing from the snowy Ruwenzori 
Range. From these inland seas, which are fed by 
tropical rains and melting snow, the Nile derives its 
never-failing supply of water. 

7. Issuing from the northern end of the Albert 
Nyanza as the Bahr-el-Jebel tlie river flows north- 
ward, and is joined on the left bank by the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal or Gazelle River, and on the right bank by 
the more rapid Sobat. Onward rolls, through the 
grassy plains, the thickets, and the forests of the 
Sudan, tlie coml)ined stream with a clear, silvery 
flood, which gives it the name of the White Nile. 

8. In this part of its course the river is navigable 
for fairly largo steamers; though from 1863 until 
quite recently it was much impeded by masses of 
vegetation known, as the sudd, which choked the 
river and made passage almost impossible. In some 
places the sudd was so tlxick that an elephant could 
pass over it. Thanks to the skill and energy of 
British sailors, tins sudd has now been cut into blocks 
by means of wire liawsers, and each block has been 
hauled away and sent adrift down the stream. A 
clear waterway has thus been made in the upper 
reaches of tlie river. 

9. At Khartum the White Nile is joined by the 
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turbulent torrent of the Blue Nile. The Nile floods 
are caused by this river, which rises in the rugged 
plateaus of Abyssinia, and is fed by heavy tropical 
rains. For the greater part of the year the water 
in the river is low. In June, liowever, the rain 
begins to fall in sheets, and tlie Blue Nile and its 
tributaries are filled to overflowing. They roar and 
rush down the hillsides, and carry in their impetuous 
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flood the immense quantities of dark alluvial soil 
which give life and fertility to Egypt. 

10. After the junction of the White and Blue Niles, 
the united stream, which is now a reddish-brown 
colour and seven hundred yards broad, continues its 
northward way, and is hemmed in by paralkjl ranges 
of liills running close to the banks of the river. 
Bolling onward, the river now reaches the first of 
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the six cataracts oi 
granite barriers 
\vliicli impede its 
course before it enters 
Lower Eg 3 'pt. 

11. These cata- 
racts are better de- 
scribed as rapids 
caused bj^ the sudden . 
compression of the 
river into a narrow 
channel which is ob- 
structed bj^ numerous 
islands of rock. To 
drag a boat against 
the impetuous stream, 
and at the same time 
avoid the rocks, is a 
matter of great difE- 
culty. During the 
advance to Khartum 
for the relief of 
General Gordon, 
Canadian boatmen 
were employed in 
this work. 

1 2. Still farther 
north the Nile is 
joined by the Atbara, 
the sole tributary of 
the united Nile. The 
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river rises towards the north of Abyssinia, and in 
many a rapid and cascade bursts through the rocks 
which fence in its valley. After receiving this river, 
the Nile flows on for eighteen hundred miles. Not 
a single affluent of importance does it receive between 
the Atbara and the Mediterranean. 

18. Between the Fifth Cataract and the First Cata- 
ract, at Aswan, the river makes a great loop, which 
partially encloses the Nubian Desert. Four miles 
south of Aswan a great dam, a mile and a quarter 
in length, has been constructed across the river in 
order to store up water, that Egypt may not suffer 
so greatly during years of scarcity. Locks have 
also been constructed for the purpose of avoiding 
the First Cataract, and now the way is clear for 
vessels to pass from the sea to the Sudan. 

14. The long, narrow valley of the Nile comes to 
an end at Cairo, where the river branches off into 
a network of streams. The bulk of the outflow, 
however, is carried to the Mediterranean through two 
channels, called the Kosetta and Damietta branches. 
Between these two arms is the triangular area known 
as the Delta, from its resemblance to the fourth letter 
of the Greek alphabet (A). 

15. Such is this marvellous river. In its course 
of 3,300 miles it crosses more than thirty degrees of 
latitude ; and though for the last half of its course it 
receives no permanent tributary, and traverses thirsty 
deserts beneath the hot glare of the sun, it pours 
into the Mediterranean a flood of water which is ex- 
ceeded by but few of the giant rivers of the world. 
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45. THE SUDAN. 

1. If we were to travel northward from the Albert 
Nyanza to the Mediterranean, a distance of two thou- 
sand miles, we should be in the dominions of the 
Khedive of Egypt the whole way. Really we should 
be in British territory, for the Khedive is only the 
nominal ruler of Egypt. He cannot impose taxes or 
spend public money without the consent and guidance 
of British officials, and so it comes to pass that by 
the power of the purse Britain really rules in the 
land of the Nile. 

2. Egypt may be said to include the basin of 
the Nile, with the exception of the mountainous 
country of Abyssinia, wffiich still remains independent. 
This ancient river, the life-blood of the land, divides 
Egypt into three geographical regions — the Egyptian 
Sudan, including all the country south of Khartum 
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the Nile Valley, and the Delta. To the east of the 
river, in its middle course, we find the waterless 
Nubian Desert ; to the west, the Libyan Desert, 
which merges imperceptibly into tlie Sahara. 

3. The term Sudan refers to the whole belt of 
country which stretches across Africa, south of the 
Sahara, from the Abyssinian Mountains on the east 
to the Atlantic on the west, and southward to the 
parallel of the Guinea coast. The word Sudan means 

the land of the blacks,'’ and the region rougiily coin- 
cides with the country occupied by the negro tribes. 

4. The Egyptian Sudan is more extensive than 
Austria-Hungary, Germany, France, Spain, and Por- 
tugal combined. It consists, for the most part, of 
great grassy plateaus, dense thickets, and barren 
steppes, watered by the Nile and the myriad branches 
of its important tributary the Bahr-el-Ghazal. Most 
of the tributaries of the Nile south of Fashoda are 
blocked with sudd. 

5. Wherever there is a good supply of water the 
land is astonishingly fertile ; durra fields w^ave ten 
feet high; cotton, sugar, and wheat grow luxuriantly. 
Where, however, water is scarce, the land is little 
better than desert. Parts of the Sudan are very 
rich in big game. Herds of elephants, zebras, giraffes, 
and antelopes are seen, and in their wake the lion 
and the leopard. 

6- The forests abound in gurn and indiarubber, 
which will no doubt find their way into Britisli markets 
before long. The finest gum forests are in Kordofan, 
and the best rubber is found near the Bahr-el-GhazaL 
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A great district along the Blue Nile might be con- 
verted into a rich cotton-producing region. In the 
drier countries of the north, irrigation alone is needed 
for the production of large crops of wheat. The 
railway from Cairo has already reached Khartum, 
and has recently been continued across the desert 
to Suakin and Port Sudan, on the Pted Sea. This 

railway and that of Uganda 
will open the country to 
trade and civilization. 

7. Before the Mahdi in- 
surrection the total popula- 
tion of the Egyptian Sudan 
was about ten millions, 
mainly consisting of negroes. 
The ravages of armed slave- 
raiders, and the -wars of 
fanatical Dervishes under 
religious impostors, have, 
however, reduced the popu- 
lation so considerably that 
many parts of the country 
are almost deserted. 

8. Khartum, the capital, at the junction of the 
White and the Blue Nile, has an admirable position 
for commanding the trade of the Sudan. It was 
founded by Mehemet Ali in 1820, and chiefly by 
the labours of Sir Samuel Baker and General Gordon, 
Egyptian posts were planted right up to the central 
lake region. The chief work of these and of other 
governors has been the stamping out of the slave 
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trade. So vigorously was the work carried on that 
in 1883 an Arab revolt broke out, which was com- 
pletely successful. 

9. Some of the European governors were driven 
away, others were imprisoned, and the rest besieged. 
General Gordon was shut up at Khartum, and in 
January 1885 was murdered by a horde of blood- 
thirsty Dervishes. For the next thirteen years the 
Sudan was lost to Egypt. The victories of Lord 
Kitchener over the Dervishes in 1898, however, 
restored the Sudan to Egyptian control. Khartum 
has now been lai'gely rebuilt. It contains a college 
in memory of Gordon, for educating the sons of 
Sudanese chiefs. A statue to the “ soldier saint,” 
who gave up his life for the Sudan, stands on the 
spot tvhere he fell. 


46. THE LAND OF THE NILE. 

1. The traveller bound for Egypt lands at Alex- 
andria, a city of the greatest renown, but now shorn 
of its former glories. Its name recalls its founder, 
Alexander the Great, and the ruins which abound 
in the neighbourhood tell of its ancient grandeur. 
When the world was young Alexandria was the 
capital of Egypt, the greatest commercial city of 
the world, and the chief centre of Greek science 
and literature. In later times its trade fell away, 
and now it is only a second-rate port. 

2. The railway to the capital crosses the wnde level 

( 1 , 189 ) 
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plain of the Nile delta, which is intersected every- 
where by canals and branches of the river. On all 
sides are the flowering blossoms of the cotton plant, 
rich crops of wheat, and long green lields of rice 
fringed by feathery reeds. After a journey of some 
hundred miles, the traveller at last sees before him, 
girdled with trees and gardens, the far-famed city 
of Cairo. 



GENERAL VIEW OF CAIRO, 


3. Cairo, the largest city in Africa, forms the 
diamond-clasp of the fanlike Nile delta. The modern 
city, with its hotels, broad streets, and railway station, 
is not beautiful, though much has been done to im- 
prove it of late years. The native town, however, is 
full of charm. It has myriads of narrow, winding 
lanes, and so many moscpes that there is one for 
each day in the year. 
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4. The streets and bazaars are always thronged 
with a qnaintly-clad native crowd, and it is hard for 
the visitor to believe that he is not assisting at a 
great Oriental fancy fair. From the Citadel we may 
look across the river to the Pyramids in the distance ; 
and in the Museum we may see the mummies of 
men and women who 

Walked about (how strange a story !) 

In Thebes’s street three thousand years ago.” 

5. The history of Egypt goes back to the days 
of the remotest antiquity, and the land teems with 
marvellous memorials of the past — temples, pyramids, 
monuments, sculptures, and great engineering works. 
The pyramids were erected in ancient days above 
the burial-places of kings or nobles. Nearly all of 
them stand together, some seven or eight miles south- 
west of Cairo, on the left bank of the Nile. Of 
the nine pyramids at this place, the largest and most 
celebrated is that of Cheops; it is truly one of the 
wonders of the world. 

6. It was erected more than five thousand years 
ago ; it covers a space as large as Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; 
it is higher than the highest spire in Europe ; and 
the stone of which it is built must weigh at 
least seven million tons. Herodotus, the historian, 
tells us that it took thirty years to build, and that 
one hundred thousand men were employed in the 
work. 

7. Near to the Great Pyramid is the mysterious 
figure of the Sphinx, a huge man-headed lion hewn 



THE PYRAMIDS AND THE SPHINX. 

Sometimes tlieir villages are built on high mounds; 
sometimes they stand on flat land, protected from 
the Nile floods by thick walls and a wide moat. 
The houses are of unbaked Nile mud, without windows 
or chimneys. 

9. It has been said that Egypt requires two things 
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out of the living rock. No one know^s exactly what 
the figure represents, but there it stands, perhaps 
the oldest monument in the world, buried in the 
sand, with only its enormous head and shoulders 
lifted above its desert shroud. 

8. For the most part the Egyptian fellahs, or 
agricultural labourers, live in villages near the river. 
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for her prosperity — water and justice. Egypt, from 
Aswan to the Mediterranean, is just so much of the 
North African desert as can be flooded or irrigated by 
the waters of the Nile. To extend and perfect the 
irrigation of the Delta and Upper Egypt is to make 
the land populous and prosperous. This, then, is the 
first duty of the controlling power. 

10. The second duty is to give the land justice. 
For ages the fellahin have groaned under bitter in- 
justice and extortion. When the British began the 
redemption of Egypt, the only notion of law in the 
minds of the native populace was the unchecked 
will of the stronger. 

11. How has Britain borne the “white man’s 
burden ” in these two essential matters ? Let us 
first take the case of the water. She has strength- 
ened and altered the great dam or barrage which 
was built across the Rosetta and Damietta mouths 
of the Nile, for the purpose of storing up water to 
irrigate the delta regularly throughout the year. 
The whole canal system of the country has been 
overhauled and greatly improved. 

12. At Asyut, and higher up the river at Aswan, 
huge bars of solid masonry have been thrown across 
the Nile, and the intervening river has been turned 
into a vast lake. This dam “ holds up ” sufficient 
water to fill the “ summer canals ” of Upper and 
Middle Egypt. Never before has the cultivated area 
of the Nile valley had a summer supply of water 
for irrigation. 

13. In the matter of justice Egypt has also 
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greatly benefited from British control. The laws 
have been refoi^med and the courts have been re- 
constructed, and justice is now open to all. The 
taxes are heavy, but they are fairly levied. All 

that is wanted 
is the spirit 
of justice in 
the people 
themselves. 
The finances 
of the coun- 
try liave been 
put upon a 
sound footing, 
and Egypt 
c a n n o w 
easily pay its way. Nor 
has education been nesr- 

o 

lected. Colleges and schools 
have been established or 
improved, and technical 
institutions have been 
opened. 

14. Before closing this 
A sHADUF. lesson we must refer for a 

moment to the project known as the Cape to Cairo 
Railway. The late Cecil J. Rhodes, South African 
statesman and millionaire, was a dreamer of ^reat 
imperial dreams, and one of the visions of his life 
was the creation of a transcontinental railway which 
should run as far as possible through British terri- 
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tory, and serve as a great chain to bind together the 
various portions of our African dominions. Before 
liis death, in 1902, some two thousand miles of the 
South African section of this railway had been 
completed. 

15. The railway runs northward from Cape Town 
to Bulawayo, and then proceeds to the Zambezi, 
which it crosses near the Victoria Falls. The bridge 
which carries the railway is the highest in the world, 
being 380 feet above flood water. It is 650 feet long, 
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weighs 1,600 tons, and was first opened for traffic on 
June 22, 1904. It then advances through North- 
West Rhodesia into Congo territory, and in 1913 had 
reached Elizabethville, a distance of about 2,300 miles 
from Cape Town. From Broken Hill in Rhodesia it 
is proposed to carry the main line to Lake Tanganyika, 
thence northward through German territory to the 
Nile in British East Africa. The Nile is open to 
steamboats as far as Khartum, which is already con- 
nected by rail with Cairo. 
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UP THK CREEKS. 

47. BRITISH WEST AFRICA. 

1. Before concluding our survey of British Africa, 
we must glance at the rich hut unhealthy regions 
which belong to Britain in the neighbourliood of the 
Gulf of Guinea. The most northerly of these is 
Gambia, which became an English settlement in the 
days of good Queen Bess. It consists of a narrow 
strip’ of territory along the banks of the deep and 
navigable river Gambia, from its mouth to a point 
about two hundred and twenty miles inland. 

2. Though tins colony has a better climate than 
our other West African possessions, a few traders and 
government ofhcials are the only white men living 
in it. Tlie principal products of the country are 
ground-nuts, beeswax, rice, cotton, maize, and india- 
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rubber. The one town worth mention in the colony 
is Bathurst. 

3. Coasting soutliwards from Gambia, we skirt the- 
shores of French Guinea, and reach the British posses- 
sion oE Sierra Leone, or Lion Mountain, which was 
founded towaixls tlie close of the eighteenth century, 
as an asyhim for freed slaves. The climate of the 
colony is so unheal tliy that Freetown, the capital, 
has been called “ the white man’s grave.” This title, 
however, would be appropriate to the coast lands of 
all the territories which we are about to consider. 

4. Sierra Leone is traversed by a number of good 
rivers ; vegetation is luxuriant, and animal life 
abounds, live only town of importance is Free- 
town, which has the best harbour in all West Africa. 
Its trade is in such forest products as palm oil, kola 
nuts, india-rubber, copal, and oil seeds. 

5. Following the coast, we reach the little negro re- 
public of Lilxu’ia, which was founded by the American 
Colonization Society in 1821 for freed slaves. The 
natives of tliis negro republic are chiefly Krumen, 
who make tlie best hibourcrs in all West Africa. 

6. Entering the Gulf of Guinea and sailing east- 
ward, we pass the French Ivory Coast, and then reach 
the Gold Coast, which in bygone days was one of the 
chief gold-producing districts of the world. The 
guinea was so called because tlie gold of which it 
was coined originally came from this region. Gold- 
mining is still carried on, but under modern methods, 
and the usual West African products are exported. 

7. The British possessions on the Gold Coast stretch 
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back into Aslianti, which was conquered and added to the 
empire in 1895. The whole country is low-lying. Its 
chief river is the Volta, which rises in the distant interior, 
but is only navigable for sixty miles from its mouth. 
Of course, in a barbarous country such as Ashanti 
there are no manufactures, and but little agriculture. 
Nevertheless there is plenty of trade in those wild prod- 
ucts of nature which liave already been mentioned. 
The capital of the Gold Coast is Accra, and other trad- 
ing towns are Cape Coast Castle, Elmina, and Axim. 

8. Still sailing eastward we pass German and 
French territory and reach the shores of Nigeria, onr 
greatest possession in West Africa. Lagos, the capi- 
tal of Southeim Nigeria, lias much shipping trade, and 
is sometimes called the “ Liverpool of West Africa.” 
It stands on a small island in a lagoon about a mile 
from the sea, and is the largest town and lias one of 
the best harbours on the west coast of Africa. It 
boasts newspapei's and the electric light ; yet only fifty 
years ago it was a great slave-trading centre. 

9. The coast of Nigeria occupies the whole mari- 
time region from Dahomey to the Rio del Rey. 
Along the coast there are myriads of creeks and 
lagoons, which form a tangled network, so that it is 
almost possible for a native canoe to pass from the 
eastern border of the Gold Coast Colony to Kamerun 
without putting out to sea at all. The whole coast is 
a hotbed of fever. The delta of the Niger is one 
vast mangrove swamp intersected by creeks, from 
which arises the foul smell of rotting vegetation. 

10. Here and there are factories or trading stations, 
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in which the white agents and tlieir clerks live out 
their sickly lives, bartering witli the native chii^fs for 
the palm oil, palm kernels, ruliber, kola nuts, and so 
forth, which they import from the interior. Otli(‘r 
important seaports are Akassa, New Calabar, and 
Bonny. So largely is palm oil exported from this 
part of the country, tliat the d(3lta streams of the 
Niger are known as the Oil Rivers.” 

11. Nigeria, nine- tenths of which was formerly tlie 
territory of the Royal Niger Company, includes n,n 



A TRADING STATION. 


immense and not very well defined portion of the 
Western Sudan, reachiner to Lake Chad on the east, 
and bounded on the north by the French Sahara. It 
covers an area about half as great again as Gmamuiy, 
and contains a population of some tw<3nty millions. 
A few of the Nigerian towns, including Kano, Ih’da., 
Ilorin, and Yakoba, contain more than lifty thou- 
sand inhabitants. 

12. Nigeria contains many important states, and is 
divided into Northern Nigeria and Southern Nigc^ria 
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In Southern Nigeria tlie country is low-lying, swampy, 
and unhealthy, and is inhabited by barbarous tribes 
sunk in ignorance and superstition. Northern Ni- 
geria, on the other hand, is an undulating, dry, and 
healthy region, peopled chiefly by Moliammedans. 

13. That part of it which is under eifective control 
is divided into provinces, under the supervision of 
British officials. The Fula empire of Sokoto, the 
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most populous, wealthy, and extensive of all the 
Nigerian states, is contained in Northern Nigeria, and 
so is the old kingdom of Bornu. Nigeria is at present 
being rapidly brought under British rule. 

14. The most intelligent and enterprising of the 
inhabitants of Nigeria are the Hausas, who are the 
artisans and merchants of the Western and Central 
Sudan. They are skilful as blacksmiths, brass- 
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workers, tanners, dyers, and glass -workers. The 
native police of West Africa are recruited from the 
Hausa tribes. It is said that a Hausa policeman is 
almost as incorruptible as a British judge. Northern 
Nigeria has an army comprising native infantry, artil- 
lery, and engineers, officered by Britons. Lokoja, at 
the junction of the Niger and the Benue, is the chief 
station, but the 
headquarters of 
the Northern 
Nigerian Govern- 
ment are at Zun- 
geru, near the 
Kaduria Kiver. 

15. The cotton 
cloths woven by 

the Hausas at 

Kano, which they 
call the centre of 
the world, are 
conveyed to all 

parts of Central 
Africa. Kano is a 
large city enclosed by a wall. Within it are red mud 
houses, and outside well-tilled fields and gardens. Its 
market is famous. 

1C). Cocoa and cotton are now largely grown. 

Since rubber tyres have come into general use for 

bic^T'cles, cal)s, and motors, the value of india-rubber, 
which is one of the principal productions of Northern 
Nigeria, has risen greatly. 
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THE EMPIRE OF THE SOUTH. 


48. A VOYAGE TO AUSTRALIA. 

1. Mail steamers bound for Australia follow as 
far as Aden the Indian, route wliiclv we have already 
traversed. Then after leaving the (lulf of Aden and 
passing Sokotra, they steer south-east for about two 
thousand miles across the Arabian Sea. to Colombo, on 
the west coast of Ceylon. 

2. From Colombo their course is south-east, across 
the Indian Ocean to the west coast of Australia. 
During the whole of tliis long oc(^an journey the only 
land that can be sighted is one or other of the coral 
islands of the Chagos Archipelago l)elonging to 
Britain. They are all very low, and their palms 
seem to rise from the surface of the ocean. 

3. A run of 3,115 miles from Colombo brings the 
steamer in sight of the Australijui coast. Tha lirst port 
of call is Fremantle, on the Swan River, twelve miles 
below Perth, the capital of Western Australia. From 
Fremantle the steamer skirts the coast, passes Cape 
Leeuwin and the entrance to King G<’:orgc Sound, 
enters the Great Australian Bight, and steers directly 
east for Adelaide, the capital of South Australia. 
From Adelaide it pi^ocecds to Melbourne and Sydney, 
where the long voyage of 1 2,636 miles comes to an end. 

4i. The nineteenth century ha.d opened before the 
lirst white man found a gateway to tlio interior of 
Australia ; yet to-day it is tlie homo of lu^arly four 
and a half million people of British race, pi‘oud of their 
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mother country, and warmly attached to their native 
land.. “ Advance, Australia,” is their motto, and 
they have already reached a high place amongst the 
nations of the world. 

5. In its physical features the island -continent is 
remarkable for sameness. Everything is on a moder- 
ate scale — there are no extremes. The shores are 
regular and unbroken, but not with the tame round- 
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ness of Africa ; it has not a single navigable river 
giving access to the interior ; there is not an active 
volcano on the wliole continent, and not a mountain 
peak higli enough to be shrouded in perpetual snow. 
Yet, despite this sameness of physical features, there 
are wide contrasts between the fertile east, the desert 


centre, the tropical north, and the barren shores of 


the Great Australian Bight. 
1 ^ 
f 
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6. In relief, the country lias been likened to a 
huge wideawake hat with a low, sunken crown, and 
a broad brim turned down all the way round, except 
at the Great Bight, where it is cut away altogether. 
The most valuable, beautiful, and pojiulous part of 
Australia is to be found on this rim, especially ou the 
east side. Parallel to the eastern coast, throughout 
its entire length of more than two thousand miles, is 
the main Australian mountain chain, known as the 
Great Dividing Range. Seaward it looks out over 
the greatest and deepest waters of the globe. 

7. On the landward side the Dividing Range 
sinks gradually into wide-stretching, billowy plains or 
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downs, wliich are specially suited for cattle-ranches 
and for sheep-runs. Farther west the land merges 
gradually into the marshes and deserts of the interior. 
As we proceed westward the country gradually rises 
again to highlands, which fringe the coasts. 

8. The Dividing Range sends down to tlie Pacific 
a number of short, rapid rivers, which are of little use 
for navigation, but are of immense value for irriga- 
tion. In the north these rivers flow tlirough valleyvS 
filled with bamboos, cane-brakes, palms, and other 
tropical growths ; and towards the south they water 
a pleasant, fertile country. In the rainy season they 
are liable to destructive floods 
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tain water in the dry season. Few of these streams 
reach the main rivers at all. Their water is evapo- 
rated by the sun’s rays, absorbed by the thirsty sands, 
or gathered into broad, shallow salt lakes. 

10. In dry seasons the only important river, the 
Darling, ceases to be navigable, and its water is too 
salt to drink. The Murray, reinforced by the Mur- 
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nimbidgeej alone defies the summer sun, and swerving 
sharply to the south, enters the sea after a long and 
troubled course. When it is fed by the rapidly-melt- 
ing snows of the Dividing Range, in hot December, 
it frequently overflows, and floods the surrounding 
country for miles. 

11. A large part of the central region of Australia 
is '' a dreary, uninhabitable desert/' From the great 
salt lakes of Gairdner, Torrens, and Eyre to the drj 
steppes of the north the land is cursed with a lack of 
water. There is no vegetation except thorny shrubs 
and spinifex grass, the leaves of which resemble a 
thousand knitting-needles stuck into a huge pin- 
cushion. 

12. Such grass as there is growls in wiry tufts at 
wide intervals, and stands high and dry amidst the 
clay. Occasionally, by the side of a water-hole, the 
explorer sees a few eucalyptus trees which appear to 
be in the last stage of exhaustion. What are called 
the gibber plains '' are entirely bare, and are strewn 
with brown and purple stones, though in good seasons 
the stones are perhaps hidden by grass. The heat is 
that of the Sahara. 

13. The dreary regions just described comprise 
nearly two-thirds of Australia; but as if to com- 
pensate for these vast waste spaces, the coastal 
strip, especially on the east, is wonderfully rich in 
farms and forests. Nearly one-fourth of the sheep 
in the world are bred on the Australian downs, 
and enormous quantities of wool, preserved meat, 
frozen beef and mutton, are annually shipped to 
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Europe. The gold of Australia is proverbial, B,nd. 
she has, in addition, rich mines of silver, tin, coi3per, 
and coal. 

14. The whole land is mapped out into five great 
states, now united, with the beautiful island of 
Tasmania, into the Commonwealth of Australia, 
which forms the only example in the whole world 
of a continent for a nation, and a nation for a 
continent.” 

15. The older and wealthier colonies of Queens- 
land, New South Wales, and Victoria occupy the 
eastern portion of the country. Tlie middle belt from 
sea to sea is known as South Australia, and the re- 
mainder is the colony of Western Australia. The 
island of Tasmania, lying to the south of Victoria, 
forms the sixth state of the Commonwealth. The 
capitals of these states are splendid cities, rivalling 
in architecture and commerce those of the northern 
hemisphere. Two of them are respectively the 
fourth and sixth ports of the empire^ 


49. PLANT AND ANIMAL LIFE. 

1. The plants and animals of Australia bear very 
little resemblance to those found in other parts of the 
world. Almost all the trees are evergreens. The 
commonest of them are the eucalyptus, or gum tree, 
and the acacia, or wattle. Their leaves hang verti- 
cally, and cast but little shade. Among the best 
known of the eucalypts are the red-gum, which fur- 
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iiishes very hard and solid timber suitable for railway 
sleepers. The white-gum, which sheds its bark in long, 
fibrous strips, and the stringy bark, are specially suited 
for scaffold-poles, masts, and spars. The blue-gum 
produces an oil much used in medicine. 

2. Two other species, the jarrah and the karri, are 
peculiar to Western Australia, and produce the most 
valuable timber of the continent. Jarrah is exported 
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largely to India, where it is sj)ecially valued because 
it resists the ravages of the white ant. 

3. The acacias are most interesting plants, and are 
remarkable for their usefulness, their attractive appear- 
ance, and their wide distribution over the continent. 
The colour and perfume of their flowers make them 
universal favourites, and as they are among the earli- 
est plants to blossom, tliey lierald the advent of spring. 

4. What is called the mallee scrub is a dense, 
cheerless thicket of bushy eucalypts, some eight or 
ten feet in height, and growing so close together as 
to be almost impenetrable. The mulga scrub is even 
worse, for it is armed with strong, sliarp spines that 
tear the clothes and wound the flesh of the traveller. 

5. The banksias, or “ honeysuckles,’' are stately trees 
as big as a horse chestnut ; and the native musk, with 
its silvery foliage and strong scent, is found in the 
valleys and mountain glens, especially in tlie south- 
east of the continent. Grasses and grasslike plants 
are fairly well represented, the coarsest of them 
being the spinifex, which has already been described. 
Enormous tracts are covered with tlie wiry -leaved 
“ grass-tree,” which is not a grass at all, but belongs 
to the lily order, and in spring time is gay with 
flowers of the brightest hues. 

6. She-oaks abound in the south, and the west, 
and in various parts, from Gippsland to the north, 
stately palms rear their graceful and lofty plumes. 
The native cherry is a shapely tree yielding a 
handsome timber. The fruit-stalks are fleshy, and this 
fact has given rise to the statement that in Australia the 
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cherries bear their stones outside the fruit. Gouty- 
trunked bottle trees are common, and one of them is 
known as the ''flame tree,” from the brilliant scarlet blos- 
soms which it bears. Tree- 


ferns with immense fronds 
of waving green reach 
their greatest perfection 
in the moist forest glens. 

7. European trees and 
plants have been intro- 
duced, and they thrive 
remarkably well in their 
adopted home. The apples 

of Tasmania rival those of Kent, and the vine has 
given Australia a new industry. In Queensland we 
find the banana, sugar-cane, mango, guava, and pine- 
apple ; while cereals, and root-crops such as potatoes, 
are grown in the more temperate parts. British trees 
are found everywhere. 

8. Many curious birds are to be found in Australia, 
but the most curious of them are dying out. On the 
old Australian coat of arms is seen a picture of the 

wingless emu, which is six or 
seven feet in height, and can run 
more swiftly than a horse can 
gallop. Unhappily it is now 
becoming extinct. 

9. The kangaroo, which also 
appears on the old coat of arms, 
is now becoming scarce in Victoria, though it is still 
plentiful in New South Wales and in Queensland. 
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Black swans are seen on the lakes of West Australia; 
and the beautiful lyre-bird, so called from the shape 
of its tail, makes its home in the north. 

10. Not less worthy of notice is the bower-bird, 
which owes its name to its habit of building a bower, 
for the purpose of amusement rather tlian of residence. 

The “ laughing] ack- 
ass,” or giant king- 
fisher, is a real 
friend to the Aus- 
tralian faiincr, for 
it is a deadly foe 
to snakes. 

11. The brush 
turkey is remark- 
able for construct- 
ing an incubator of 
earth, leaves, grass, 
and sand for the 
purpose of hatcliing 
its eggs. Honey- 
suckers, parrots of 
the gayest plumage, 
parrakeets, white 
and black cocka- 
toos, and beautiful pigeons are common. Amongst other 
strange creatures we must notice the duck-bill platypus, 
which has thick, soft fur, a bill like a duck's, webbed 
feet, sharp, strong claws, and pouches in its cheeks. 

12. Amongst other native animals are the “Austra- 
lian opossum,” the native bear and badger, and the 
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spiny ant-eater. The dingo, or wild dog, is a w^olf- 
like creature that does not bark. Foxes, which were 
introduced by sportsmen, are now a nuisance ; but 
the greatest pests of all are the large bats or flying- 
foxes. The rabbit has multiplied so enormously as to 
become a real and constant danger to the country. 
Tens of thousands are now caught, killed, frozen, and 
exported to this country. 

1 3. Amongst the reptiles are crocodiles and lizards, 
and many snakes, venomous and harmless. Some of 
the fish — such as the lung-fish, the fresh-water herring, 
and the cod-perch — are found nowhere else. Around 
the coast the trepang is found in great abundance. 
Torres Strait abounds in pearl shell. 

14. The original inhabitants of Australia, or black- 
fellows” as the settlers call them, have dwindled 
greatly in numbers since the arrival of Europeans, 
and to-day there are not more than sixty thousand 
of them in the whole continent. They are fast dis- 
appearing before the onward march of the white man, 
and in a few years they will probably be extinct: 


50. NEW SOUTH WALES- ‘THE MOTHER 
COLONY.” 

1. We shall now study the five states into which 
continental Australia is divided. The “ Mother 
Colony ” is New South Wales, and its story takes 
us back to the day when Captain Cook and his 
companions landed at Botany Bay. For seventeen 
years no one attempted to colonize the country ; but 
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in 1787 Viscount Sydney, the British Colonial Sec- 
retary, determined to plant a settlement on the shores 
of Botany Bay, and about a thousand persons, mostly 
convicts, sailed from England under the command of 
Captain Phillip, R.N. After an eight months’ voyage 
the ships reached wliat is now New South Wales, 
Captain Phillip at once went ashore, and discovered 
that Botany Bay was unsuitable for a settlement. 

2. He decided to go farther afield, and rowing 
along the coast, rounded a headland, and discovered 
the splendid harbour now known as Port Jackson.’^ 
On the shores of this harbour tlie new colony was 
founded in January 1788, and was called Sydney, in 
honour of the Colonial Secretary. At first tlie little 
colony sulfercd terribly. The new-comers were fre- 
quently on the verge of starvation, and many died 
of hunger and disease. Gradually, however, matters 
began to mend, and free settlers began to arrivci. 

3. Merino sheep were imported, and the leading 
industry of New South Wales was begun. By 1800 
the colony had some six tliousand inhalntants. Coal 
had been discovered near the Plunter River, and 
Sydney was growing up into an important place. 

4. The infant colony was confined within very 
narrow limits by the Blue Mountains, which, form 
part of the Great Dividing Range. These mountains 
were thought to be impassable, hiit in 1813 tliey 
were crossed by throe determimMl explorers, who 
found beyond the barrier wide-spreading grassy plaitis 
never before seen by the eye of a white man. On 

* See page 286. 
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AUSTRALIAN MOUNTAIN SCENERY. 

these plains, two years later, the site of Bathurst was 
selected, and settlers, with their flocks and herds, 
crossed into the new country. 

5. The colony at once entered upon a more pros- 
perous era. Exploration once begun continued apace, 
and wherever the explorers found suitable lands the | 
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squatters followed, pushing farther and farther back 
into the great western plains. Wells were sunk, and 
dams were made to store water; flocks and herds 
multiplied ; there was an immense increase in the 
export of wool ; and the growth of wheat began to 
engage the attention of farmers. 

6. Such, in brief, is the history of New South 
Wales, which is not only the oldest of the Australian 
states, but also the wealthiest and most advanced of 
them. 

7. In shape New South Wales is an irregular, four- 
sided figure, with an area nearly thi^ee times that of 
the United Kingdom. It faces the Pacific Ocean, and 
has a seaboard of eight hundred miles. Here and 
there its rocky sandstone wall is broken by splendid 
inlets, such as Port Jackson, Botany Bay, Port blunter. 
Port Stephens, and Twofold Bay. Port Jackson, or 
Sydney Harbour, is one of the safest, largest, and 
loveliest harbours in all the world. 

8. The Great Dividing Kange, which forms the 
main watershed of the colony, and contains the 
sources of almost all the rivers, passes tlirough New 
South Wales at a distance of from thirty to one 
hundred and twenty miles from the sea. Though 
all the mountains fall shoi't of the limit of per- 
petual snow, their aspect is sometimes very im- 
posing. On the slopes of this “ Great Divide ” are 
some of the finest forests in all Australia. The most 
southerly mountains are the Australian Alps, with 
the peak of Kosciusko. 

9. Westward of the Dividing Range are the broad. 
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elevated table-lands and undulating plains on which 
the sheep and cattle of the colony graze in hundreds 
of tliousands. Much of the country is covered with 
black earth of great fertility ; but here and there are 
sandy ridges, sometimes covered with “ mulga ” scrub, 
but more often with the ‘‘ salt bush,'' of which both 
cattle and sheep are extremely fond. 

10. In a country so large and so diversified as 
New South Wales we naturally expect to fiird great 
variations in the climate. On the whole, however, 
New South Wales rejoices in a delightful climate — 
warm, dry, and extremely healthy. Uncomfortably 
hot winds laden with dust, and known as “ brick- 
fielders," frequently blow from the interior during 
summer, but they are not unhealthy. The rainfall 
is plentiful, sometimes excessive, on the coastal plain, 
moderate on the high lands, and scanty on the great 
western plains. 

11. Though New South Wales possesses an ex- 
traordinary abundance and variety of timber-trees, 
shrubs, and plants, her chief wealth is derived from 
the rearing of sheep and cattle and the working of 
her mines. New South Wales has nearly as many 
sheep as all the other Australian colonies put to- 
gether. Second onlj^ in importance to wool is the 
trade in frozen and preserved meat. 

12. The coast lands, especially those on the mar- 
gins of the rivers, are carefully cultivated, and pro- 
duce large crops of wheat, maize, oats, and potatoes. 
European fruit-trees flourish, and subti^opical fruits 
— such as grapes, peaches, apricots, oranges, figs, 
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melons — come to great perfection. The sugar-cane is 
successfully cultivated in the northern districts of the 
colony, and much of the tobacco used is home-grown. 
Silver, gold, tin, copper, iron, and many precious 
stones are found ; and coal is abundant in the coast dis- 
tricts, especially at Newcastle, Illawarra, and Lithgow. 

13. Sydney, the capital, spreads over both the 
northern and southern shores of Port Jackson, and 
is the oldest, most populous, and most beautiful city 
in Australia. All the mail steamers plying between 



miles of streets, with noble public buildings, churches, 
warehouses, fine shops, and a population of six 
hundred and twenty thousand. Tlie extensive 
suburbs are green and pleasant, and the Botanic 
Gardens, laid out along Farm Cove, show great rich- 
ness and variety of vegetation. A few miles to the 
south of the city is the National Park, containing 
35,000 acres of lovely woodland, forest, mountain, 
and river, fronting the Pacific Ocean. 

14. One delightful feature of all Australia.n cities 
is their open, uncrowded character. Land was cheap 
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when they were founded, and it was not stinted as 
they began to grow. Sydney, for instance, covers 
110 scniare miles, and three-fourths of its inhabitants 
live in delightful suburbs, amidst grass, trees, and 
flowers, in pure air and under clear skies. iScarcely 
anywhere in Australia can you find the narrow 
streets, gloomy lanes, and foul 
alleys in which the poor are 
lierded together in the home 
country. 

15. Parramatta., which nestles 
in the bosom of the hills at the 
head of Port Jackson, is a quaint 
English-looking town, bowered 
in orchards and orangeries. 
Newcastle, the seaport next in 
importance to Sydney, is, like 
its namesake in England, a 
great coal-mining centre. The most important min- 
ing town, however, is Broken Hill, which stands 
amidst the Barrier Kanges, close to the South Aus- 
tralian border. The silver deposits in the neighbour- 
hood are exceedingly rich. Up to 1912 tlio value 
of the gold and silver mined in New South Wales 
exceeded £120,000,000. 
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51 . VICTORIA AND QUEENSLAND. 

1. The first permanent settlement in what is now 
the state of Victoria was made by the brothers Henty 
in 1834. Their wool store was the first building 
erected in Victoria. One year later John Batman 
landed at Port Phillip, and bought from the natives 
a tract of countiy half a million acres in extent. 

2. From these small beginnings the colony rapidly 
advanced, and in 1842 sent representatives to the 
Parliament of New South Wales. Eight years later 
it was considered sufficiently important to be de- 
clared a separate colony. The old name of Port 
Phillip was abandoned, and the new colony was called 
Victoria, after Queen Victoria. 

3. The triangular-shaped state of Victoria is the 
smallest of all the states, with the exception of 
Tasmania. Favoured by its geographical position, 
which gives it a climate similar to that of countries 
in the south of Europe, and assisted in its growth 
by great gold discoveries, Victoria is now second 
only in population and importance to the mother 
colony. 

4. Victoria ends in the great granite headland of 
Wilson’s Promontory, which pushes itself far into the 
stormy waters of Bass Strait. To the west of the 
promontory the shores are bold, and occasionally 
rugged ; to the east they are low and sandy. The 
most important inlet is Port Phillip, an almost land- 
locked bay, forty miles in diameter. 

5 The Great Dividing Range, which forms the 
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backbone of Victoria, throws off spurs to the north 
and the south. These form a number of basins, each 
drained by a river. The eastern chains, or Australian 
Alps, are famous for their beautiful scenery ; west- 
ward tlie ranges sink into hills. 

6. Victoria has varied and pleasing landscapes, and 
its forests are exceedingly rich. In the beautiful 
province of Gippsland, on the southern slopes of the 
Alps, some of the trees measure from fifty to eighty 
feet in circumference, and are three hundred feet 
hirfi. West of Melbourne are numerous extinct 

o 

volcanoes, with pumice and lava about their craters. 
Wherever these volcanic deposits occur the earth is 
wonderfully rich, and vegetation is most luxuriant. 

7. The year 1851 will long be I'emernbered. On 
Thursday, February 6, a terrible forest fire swept 
over the countiy. Ruin stared the colonists in the 
face. But a few months later wonderful news rang 
through Melbourne. Gold had been discovered at 
Ballarat, Bendigo, and other places. At once there 
was a rush,” and vast quantities of gold were pro- 
cured by the most primitive methods. In time, how- 
ever, the shallow claims were worked out, and then 
began the era of scientific gold-mining. 

8. The yield of gold has decreased to one-fifth of 
what it was in the palmy days, but Victoria is still 
the second gold-producing state of Australia. A 
steadier prosperity, however, is derived from pastoral 
and agricultural pursuits. 

9. Stock-raising had engaged a good deal of at- 
tention before the gold fever set in. Tb.e vast 
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stretches of excellent pasture-land in the colony were 
found to be specially adapted for sheep, which have 
thriven so well that the wool of Victoria commands 
the highest price in the European markets. In 
addition to the gold-mining, wool-growing, and stock- 
raising of Victoria, agriculture is now a most im- 
portant industry. Dairy-farming ranks next to the 
gold and wool industries. Tobacco and sugar-beet 
thrive fairly well, but the staple croj) is wheat. The 
vine also flourishes, and Victoria is renowned for its 
fruits. 

10. Melbourne — ''Marvellous Melbourne,’' as it has 
been called — is the capital. It stands on the Yarra 
a short distance from Port Phillip Bay. The largest 
ocean steamers cannot come up to the city, but lie 
in Hobson’s Bay, the upper part of Port Phillip. 
Melbourne is the second most populous British city 
in the southern hemisphere, and the ninth city of 
our empire. 

11. Its rise has been extraordinary. When Queen 
Victoria came to the throne, it consisted of tliirteen 
rough shanties ; now its splendid public buildings, 
its Parliament Houses, its viceregal residence, its uni- 
versity and colleges, its libraries and art galleries, 
its broad, straight streets, its magnificent parks, its 
railways, its convenient tramway system and ample 
water supply, mark it out as a great and progressive 
city. The population exceeds half a million, and is 
distributed over 254 square miles, so that there w 
plenty of elbow-room. Most of the laundry work, 
furniture-making, and vegetable-growing in Melbourne 
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and in other large Australian towns is done by 
Chinamen. 

12. Ballarat, the second city o£ Victoria, and the 
fifth in Australia, stands on the south side of the 
Dividing Range, north-west of Melbourne, and owes 
its prosperity to the fact that it is the centre of the 
richest gold-mining district in the world. Bendigo, 
formerly known as Sandhurst, is also a mining town, 
and round it are twenty-two square miles of gold- 



bearing quartz rocks. Geelong, on a fine harbour at 
the head of Corio Bay, is a seaport next in importance 
to Melbourne. 

1 3. Queensland is the youngest of Australian states, 
and is also an offshoot of New South Wales. It was 
separated from New South Wales in 1859. As in 
the case of New South Wales, its progress was at 
first barred by the Dividing Range, which cut off 
the colony from the interior. A road, however, 
was discovered across the mountains; and then the 
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Darling Downs, with their fine pasture grasses, were 
opened to settlement. 

14. Queensland occupies the north-eastern portion 
of the continent, and covers an area more than twice 
that of the mother colony. Its' Pacific coast is pro- 
tected from the ocean rollers by the Great Barrier 
reef, a vast natural breakwater some ten to fifty 
miles from the shore, and more than one thousand 
miles long. It is the greatest coral reef in the world, 
and covers an area equal to that of Ireland. 

15. Between the reef and the land is a smooth- 
water channel, which greatly assists the coasting 
trade of Queensland. There are several breaks in 
the long wall of rock, and these are said to indicate 
the mouths of rivers which entered the sea when the 
foundation of the reef was part of the Australian 
coast. One of the most important of these openings 
is that opposite to the Burdekin River. 

16. Queensland has much fertile land, but many 
parts of it are better suited for grazing than for 
agriculture. Thousands of sheep are reared on the 
mountains and dry inland plains, while horses and 
cattle thrive on the rich pastures near. the coast. 
Ranching is a great industry, and the free, open-air 
life on the cattle* runs is very healthy, though the 
work is hard and luxuries are few. 

17. In the hotter parts of the state sugar is 
grown ; and as the work is too trying for white 
men, a great many Kanakas, or natives of the 
Pacific islands, have been employed. A law has new 
been passed to abolish gradually the employment o£ 
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Kanakas, and this will probably mean the ruin of 
the sugar plantations. 

18. Gold has been found in nearly every part of 
Queensland, both in the rivers and in quartz reefs. 
Near Rockhampton in Central Queensland is the 
famous Mount Morgan Mine, believed to be the 
richest deposit of gold in Australia. More than 
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£10,000,000 worth of gold lias been taken out of tliis 
mine since 1885. Tlie chief gold-held of Queensland, 
however, is at Charters Towers. Silver, copper, tin, 
coal, iron, and other minerals, are also mined. 

19. Brisbane, the capital, owes its prosperity to 
the rich Darling Downs, which lie to the west of the 
city, beyond the Dividing Range. It occupies both 
banks of the river and its two parts are joined by a 
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magnificent bridge. The city lies low, and constant 
dredging is required to keep open the twenty miles 
of river between it and the sea. Brisbane possesses 
many notable public buildings and well-kept botanic 
gardens. 

20. Northward along the coast from Brisbane is 
Maryborough, the shipping port of the Gympie gold- 
field. Bundaberg, still farther north, stands on the 


edge of a district devoted to the sugar industry. 
Other towns worthy of notice are Eockhampton, the 
capital of Central Queensland ; Mackay, which ex- 
ports much sugar; and Townsville, the chief outlet 
of the Charters Towers gold-field. North-west from 
Cape York is the fortified coaling-station of Thursday 
Island, which is also the headquarters of the Torres 
Strait pearl-shell fishery. 
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52. SOUTH AUSTRALIA, WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
AND TASMANIA. 

1. South Australia is scarcely the best name for the 
huge state which extends from the Great Australian 
Bight on the south to the Indian Ocean on the north. 
Wlien the colony was first formed, South Australia 
described it well enough, for it then extended only to 
the 26th parallel of latitude. In 18C3, however, the 
Imperial Government added to it the immense stretch 
of tropical country now called Northern Territory. 
South Australia was founded in 1856, and received 
its constitution twenty years later. 

2. On the deeply-cleft southern coast Yorke's Pen- 
insula thrusts itself between the two long inlets 
known as St. Vincent Gulf and Spencer Gulf. To 
the west of Spencer Gulf is the dreaiy Eyre Pen- 
insula; and away beyond it, the Great Australian 
Bight. Eastward of St. Vincent Gulf lies Lake 
Alexandrina, through which the river Murray finds 
its way to the sea. A remarkable sand-spit, ninety 
miles long, runs north-westward along Encounter 
Bay, and encloses a long, narrow lagoon known as 
the Coorong. The coast of the Northern Territory 
is also deeply indented. 

3. North of Spencer Gulf lie the great salt lakes, 
which look so imposing on a map of South Austra- 
lia; in the dry season they are notliing but stretches 
of mud encrusted with salt. Beyond the lakes lies 
the barren, waterless country known as the “Never 
Never” Land. The coastal districts of the Northern 
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TeiTitory, however, are well watered, and will one 
day grow tropical products in great abundance. 

4. Probably the construction of the transconti- 
nental telegraph did more than anything else to open 
up South Australia. This wonderful line, which is 
more than 1,500 miles long, crosses the continent 
from Adelaide, in the south, to Port Darwin, near 
the western opening of Van Diemen’s Gulf. A rail- 
road now accompanies the telegraph from Adelaide 
as far as the western shore of Lake Eyre. It is to 
be continued right across the continent to join the 
Port Darwin railway. 

5. The richest part of the state is the long, narrow 
belt lying between the sea and the ranges of hills 
which run parallel with St. Vincent Gulf. It is only® 
a few miles broad, but is some hundreds of miles long, 
and the wheat grown on it is said to rival in quality 
that of Manitoba. Indeed, this part of the colony 
may be looked upon as the granary of Australia.’' 
In the drier parts of the state artesian wells have 
been sunk and the land has been irrigated. 

6. The wines of South Australia are already im- 
portant, and wool is a staple product. What gold 
has been to Victoria, copper has been to South 
Australia. The famous Burra Burra Mine, the 
richest copper - mine in the world, was opened in 
1845. Its yield was enormous; but the mine is 
now abandoned. Still richer deposits, however, have 
been discovered, and are actively worked, at Wallaroo 
and Moonta, on Yorke’s Peninsula. Iron, bismuth, tin^ 
and gold are also found. 
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7. Adelaide, the capital, is a beautiful, hill-girt city, 
picturesquely situated on a plateau watered by the 
river Torrens. It is very clean and bright, and has 
been called the ''model Australian city/' The bulk 
of its trade passes througli Port Adelaide, on an inlet 
of St. Vincent Gulf. The other towns are not im- 
portant. Palmerston, wliich overlooks Port Darwin, 
is the capital of the Northern Territory. Its climate 
is too hot for Europeans, and the inhabitants are 
chiefly Chinese. The transcontinental telegraph line 
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is here connected with a submarine cable, which joins 
Australia with Europe. 

8. Until the discovery of gold brought Western 
Australia into notice, she was the Cinderella ” of 
the Great South Land. Only the coast districts im- 
mediately round Perth, the capital, and Fremantle, 
the port, were settled. The tide has now turned. 
The population of Western Australia is increasing, 
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new industries are springing up, and a prosperous 
future awaits her. 

9. Western Australia is a huge land of wide 
plains, vast forests, and uninhabitable deserts, cover- 
ing an area eight times that of the United Kingdom. 
It has been well called an “oasis province,” because 
it is cut off from the well-watered east by a vast 
desert. Although the coasts are deeply indented, 
there are few good harbours, and scarcely any rivers 
with a steady stream all the year round. 
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10. The inhabited portions of the colony extend 
for 1,200 miles along the west coast, the most 
thickly populated part being in the south-west, and 
extending from the town of Geraldton, in the Vic- 
toria district, to Albany, on King George Sound. 
Here vineyards, orchards, and wheat-fields may be 
seen, and cattle and sheep stations dot the valleys 
of the numerous rivers. Here, too, the immense karri 
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and jarrah trees shoot up their tall, smooth columns to 
a height of from two hundred to three hundred feet, 
and form one of the richest resources of the colony. 

11. Much of the interior is yet unexplored, but 
those who have penetrated far inland tell us of un- 
ending sand-hills covered with dense acacia scrub and 
barren, waterless plains devoid of all vegetation, 
except the terrible spinifex. Nevertheless, settle- 
ment has penetrated some five hundred miles inland, 
owing to the discovery of rich gold deposits. 

12. Coolgardie, one of the mining centres, was a 
mere camp of tents in the silent bush fourteen years 



stands the even more modern town of Kalgoorlie, 
which is richer in gold than any other place in the 
world. Its golden mile '' is dotted with mines fitted 
with costiy machinery and lighted by the electric light. 
It was a wilderness in 1893 ; it is now a fine city. 

13. Perth, the capital, is about ten miles above 
Fremantle, the chief port of the colony. It stands 
on the north bank of the Swan River, whicli here 
broadens out into a lake. There is a Royal Mint in 
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T/he place, and the governor resides in the neighbour- 
hood. Fremantle is its port, and here mail steamers 
from England now call, instead of, as formerly, at Albany, 
on King George Sound. Broome, in Dampier Land, on 
the north-west coast, is the headquarters of the most 
important pearl-shell fishery in Australian waters. 

14. The beautiful and well -watered island of 
Tasmania, which has about the area of Scotland, 
lies like a heart-shaped pendant to the south of 
Victoria, It is the smallest, but in many respects 
the most interesting, of the Australian colonies. Its 
old name, Van Diemen’s Land, recalls the Dutch ex- 
plorer who sighted it in 1642. 

15. In 1803 the government of New South Wales 
established a convict settlement on the island, and 
some years later free settlers began to arrive. A time 
of considerable disorder followed, but in 1853 trans- 
portation ceased. Three years later the colony received 
responsible government, and its name was changed to 
Tasmania. Included in the state are a number of small 
islets in Bass Strait. The whole island is a picturesque 
and irregular succession of mountains, valleys, peaks, 
and glens, with a lofty table-land in the centre. 

16. In the highest part of the table-land are 
many beautiful fresh -water lakes, situated among 
romantic scenery. A great part of Tasmania is still 
covered with forests of magnificent timber. The 
river Derwent flows to the jagged and deeply-cleft 
south-eastern coast, and enters the sea by a broad 
estuary. The Tamar, formed by the union of two 
streams, is the chief river of the north 
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17. The delightfully temperate climate of Tasmania 
has earned for the island the title of the “ Sanatorium 
of the South.” Rain falls frequently, but gray, foggy 
days are rare. The climate is well suited to every 
variety of grain, fruit, and flower that grows in Eng- 
land, and many plants that can only be reared under 
glass “ at home ” flourish in Tasmania out of doors. 

18. Fruit-growing and jam -making are rising indus- 
tries, and immense quantities of Tasmanian apples are 
sent to London by the steamers which call at Hobart 
in tlie fruit season. Wool is an important, though 
not the most important, article of export. 

19. Tasmania is rich in minerals, and a good 
deal of mining is carried on. Tin has been most 
extensively worked hitherto, but valuable deposits 
of gold, copper, silver, and coal liave also been dis- 
covered. The Mount Lyell Mine contains gold, silver, 
and copper ; and in the Bischoff Mine tin is actually 
quarried like stone. 

20. Hobart, the capital, is a well-laid-out town, 
with good streets and handsome buildings. It is 
beautifully situated on rising ground at the foot of 
Mount Wellington, just at the point where tlie river 
Derwent enters Storm Bay. Launceston, tlie only 
other large town, is, naturally enough, on the Tamar, 
and is the chief port of the north. 

21. Each of the Australian colonies is self-govern- 
ing. There are two Houses of Parliament in each 
colony — the first called the Legislative Council, ana 
the second the Legislative Assembly. Eacli state 
has its Prime Minister and its Cabinet, just as m 



with twice as many members as there are senators. 
The Federal Parliament manages the naval and mili- 
tary forces, the posts, telegra];)hs, and railways, and a 
host of other matters in which one body can best act 
for all. The site of the Federal capital is at Canberra, 
near the town of Yass, in New South Wales. 
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the United Kingdom, the only dilFerence being that, 
in place of the King at the head of all, there is a 
governor sent out by the Home Government. 

22'. In January 1901 
the Australasian states were 
federated into the Com- 
monwealth of Australia. 
The Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment consists of the King, 
represented by a Governor- 
General, the Senate, and 
House of Representatives, 
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1. We now leave tlie Commonweal tli of Australia, 
and sailing across the South Pacific Ocean for twelve 
hundred miles in a south-easterly direction, w<5 reach 
the dominion of New Zealand, which consists of an 
archipelago covering an area equal to tliat of Italy and 
Sicily. The two main islands are known as the North 
Island and the South Island, and as a pendant to the 
latter there is the rugged, forest-clad Stewart Island. 

2. New Zealand is a sea-girt land, with deep 
bays and steep peninsulas, great lakes and foaming 
rivers, snow-capped mountairivS and steaming volcanoes. 
From most of the liigh hills the sea is in sight on a 
clear day, and fresh water is always at hand. The 
colony well deserves its Dutch name, ‘‘ Sea-land.” 

3. The North Island and the South Island difier 
much in character. The North Island is much more 
irregular and deeply indented than the South Island. 
Its northern part is a long, very broken, and rather 
narrow peninsula, abounding in fertile and well- 
watered valleys; while the main part of the island 
consists of gently-sloping hills and low-lying table- 
lands, with here and there a lofty volcaxiic peak. On 
the west coast, in the New Plymouth district, is Mount 
Egmont, an extinct crater, bearing on its lower slopes 
natural forest containing many beautiful ferns. 

4i, In the centre of the island is a remarlvablo 
region of lakes, hot springs, and geysers. In this 
district were the famous pink and wliite terraces 
formed of the silica deposited by the boiling waters. 
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further south is a highland region in which the 
largest river of the island has its source, and two 
huge volcanic cones rise above the surrounding hills. 
Near these active volcanoes lies Lake Taupo, tlie 
largest lake of New Zealand. Round Hawke’s Bay 
on the east coast, and to the sout]i~ea,st of Mount 
Egmont, are some of the finest pastures in the colony. 

5. The South Island, or the Middle Island as it 
is sometimes called, is longer, more extensive, and 
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more compact than the North Island. A backbone 
of heights known as the Southern Alps traverses 
its western side from north to soutli. Here wo find 
lofty mountains, with peaks and glaciers rivalling 
those of Switzerland. 

6. The Southern Alps form the liighest ridge of 
a great mountain plateau occupying aboxit twotliirds 
of the South Island. This plateau is furrowed by 
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many deep, branching valleys. The Canterbury 
Plains rise from sea-level to a height of 1,500 feet in 
about twenty miles. On the west these plains abut 
against the eastern flank of the central mountain 
plateau. The largest and most beautiful lake in the 
South Island is Lake Te Anau (one hundred and thirty- 
two square miles in area), though in some respects the 
scenery about Lake Wakatipu is sterner and grander. 
The western part of South Island produces coal. 


AXD THE “KEMAEKABLES." 

gold, and timber. The eastern side of the island, 
and especially Canterbury Plains, is devoted to sheep- 
rearing and agriculture. Here we find the most 
fruitful wheat-fields and gardens of the colony. 

7. The coast of the South Island is bold, and for 
the most part without deep indentations, being broken 
into bays and inlets only on the north and south- 
west coasts. The south-west coast is especially grand. 
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for the long line of cliffs, backed by the peaks of 
the Southern Alps, is broken by long fiords or 
“ sounds,” in which the water lies deep and still 
under the shadow of giant crags. 

8. Millions of acres of country, especially on the 
mountain ranges, are still clothed witli dense forests. 
The huge kauri pine, often from eight to ten feet 
in diameter, and from sixty to one hundred feet 
high, flourishes in the northern half of North Island. 
Its timber is much valued for shipb\iilding, and it 
produces a resin wliicli is mucli used in making 
varnishes. The kauri gum, which is vsometliing like 
amber in appearance, is found at the foot of trees, 
or in the ground on which ancient kauri forests 
grew. Ropes and twine are manufactured from 
native flax. 

9. New Zealand is remarkable for its profusion 
and variety of ferns. In North Island very graceful 
palms are found, and fern trees equalling tlioso of 
the tropics. High tip on the lofty mountains there 
is a beautiful Alpine vegetation, and near tlio snow- 
line we find the edelweiss, which closely resembles 
that of the Swiss Alps. New Zealand, however, is 
poor in fruits and in flowers, and in this respect 
compares unfavourably with Tasmania. 

10. New Zealand has scarcely any native mammals, 
but its birds arc many and most interesting. One of 
the parrots, found only in South Island, and known 
as the kea, attacks live sheep, settling on their l)acks 
and tearing away the skin and flesh to get at the 
kidney fat. The most remarkable bird, however, is 
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the kiwi. It is the last survivor o£ a race of wing- 
less birds which were once plentiful. Remains of 
these birds, which the natives called moas, have been 
found, and some of them must have been ten feet 
high. The rabbit and the sparrow, both introduced 
by the early settlers, are now pests. 

11. New Zealand has a very varied climate. It 
is mild and bracing, with few extremes, and is 
well fitted for Europeans. The western shores are 
much wetter than the 
eastern, the rainfall on 
the sounds of South 
Island being as much as 
one hundred and fifty 
inches a year. The 
Canterbury Plains have 
a climate which is said to 
be a mixture of that ex- 
perienced in Scotland and 
in the south of France. 

1 2. The natives of New 
Zealand are the Maoris, 
who, when Captain Cook first visited the islands in 
1769, were a tall, brown-skinned race of cannibals 
and fighters. At the present time the Maoris are 
a cheerful and fairly comfortable race, very fond 
of games, riding, and feasting. For a time it wan 
thought that they might gradually die out, but dur- 
ing recent years the rate of decrease has been checked, 
and at present tliere is no danger of their disappear- 
ance. There are now about fifty thousand of them, 

(1,1S9) . 19 
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Four Maori representatives sit in the New Zealand 
Parliament. New Zealand is not a member of die 
Australian Commonwealth. 

13. Cattle and sheep grazing’ largely employ the 
New Zealanders, and wool is an important product. 
There are now freezing-works in most of the large 
towns, and immense quantities of frozen beef and 
mutton are sent to this country every year. Butter 














in factories worked on 
the Danish system. Wheat is largely grown, and 
so are oats and barley, while maize is not uncommon 
in the north. New Zealand discovered her gold as 
late as 1861, but she now rivals Australia as a gold- 
producing country. Copper, tin, and iron-sand are 
also found ; and the coal is so good that it is used 
by British war-ships. 

14. Wellington, the capital, stands on a splendid 
natural harbour on the north side of Cook Strait in the 
North Island. It is not the largest town ; bxit as its 
situation is the most central, it has been adopted as 
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the seat of government. Auckland, the largest town 
and the leading seaport, has been called the '' Corinth 
of the South Pacific.” 

It stands on a narrow 
isthmus on the North 
Island, overlooking a 
fine harbour. 

15. Three towns of 
the South Island are 
worthy of notice. Nel- 
son, on Tasman Bay, is 
the outlet of a mountainous province famous for its 
grand scenery and its mineral wealth. The English- 
looking city of Christchurch lies in the midst of the 
rich pastoral district known as Canterbury Plains. 
Dunedin, on the south-east coast of the South Island, 
is built at the head of a bay which runs inland for thir- 
teen miles. It is the most im- ^ 


portant commercial town in South Island, and is the 
port of the gold-fields, which lie to the west of it. In 
the Clutha River much gold is obtained by dredging 
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1. North, east, and south of New Zealand are a 
number of islands which belong to the same archi- 
pelago. The most important of them is Stewart 
Island, the third island of the New Zealand group. 
It is separated from the South Island by the stormy 
Foveaux Strait, and its area is only some five hundred 
square miles. Mountainous and well wooded, it has^ 
several good harbours and many fertile valleys. The 
seas around swarm with fish, and on the island are 
several quartz reefs which have been partly worked. 

2. It cannot be said that the remaining islands- 
of the archipelago are of much value as colonies. 
Several of them, indeed, are uninhabited, and are only 
visited occasionally by Antarctic whalers that call to 
replenish their supply of water. The principal un- 
inhabited group is that of the stormy, wind-swept 
Auckland Islands, which lie two hundred and fifty 
miles south of Stewart Island. 

3. The climate is very wet and stormy ; yet the 
islands abound with flowers of the brightest hue. 
Parrots, pigeons, and honey-sucking birds flit about in 
great numbers. On the main island a stock of provi- 
sions is stored for the benefit of shipwrecked sailors, 
or of vessels whose supplies unexpectedly run short. 

4. Macquarie Island, about one hundred and fifty 
miles to the south of the Aucklands, is remarkable 
as the haunt of wild parrots, which are not else- 
where found at so great a distance from the tropics. 
Antipodes Island lies north-east of the Auckland 
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group, and owes its name to the fatd. tliat it is ujore 
nearly opposite to London tlian any olIn‘r land in the 
southern hemisphere. 

5. The Chatham Islands, whicli ]i<‘ to ilu' (vist oE 
South Island, are inhabited cliielly Ijy IMaoris, and are 
an important place of call for whaha-s. Tha Ki*rma{h‘c 
Islands, five hundred miles to th(‘ north-east of North 
Island, are a sort of steppini»'-ston(^ in the oe{Na,n be- 
tween the coral islands of tlui Paeilic and N(Av Zea.land 

6. Norfolk Island to the north-\V(‘st, and Pitcairn 
Island to the north-east, of tlie Kermndec Ishunls, 
are the homes of a few I>eopl(^ dese<mdtMl from tlu^ 
mutineers of the Bounty. In tlH‘ year I7J)0, 
H.M.S. Bounty was sailing in the South S(‘a.s. d'he 
commander treated his crow so harshly that they 
mutinied, and cast him ami t‘igh,t(‘en men aehift in 
an open boat. The mutineers then took tin* ship 
to Tahiti, and later on nim^ of tlnan, with sonn‘ 
natives of Tahiti, settled on Pitc'airn Ishind. By 
the end of ten years only orui Englishman and a lew 
women and children were lei’t alive, a, ml from them 
the present Pitcairn Islanders are desc(nKl(‘(L 

7. Norfolk Island was fonmniy a convict station, 

which was abolished in 1855, and was givtvn over 
in the next year to the Pitcairn Ishui(lm*s, some of 
whom now inhabit the old convict town, a^ul occupy 
themselves with agriculture and wluile-lishing. Idie 
island is remarkable for its land -birds. Some of 
them resemble those of Australia, and soim^ tliose of 
New Zealand. Norfolk Island . Pa depiaulency 
of New South Wales. i 
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8. Lord Howe Island, -which is also a dependency of 
New South Wales, stands midway between Norfolk 
Island and Australia, and is also classed with the New 
Zealand group. It is of volcanic origin, and its few 
inhabitants are either whalers or people who live by 
supplying whaling -ships with pigs, goats, poultry, 
and vegetables. The submerged bank on which New 
Zealand stands stretches almost to this island, which 
is separated from Australia by a deep sea, 

9. In 1901 the Cook or Hervey group, which lies 
to the east of the Fiji Islands, was annexed to New 

Zealand. This group, which — ■ i 

consists of some six islands 
and a number of islets and 
reefs, has 7,000 native inhab- 
itants, who are, unhappily, 
gradually dying off. A legis- 
lative body makes the laws, 
wh"ch are executed by a council 
cohsistinff of the British Resident 
and a number of native kings and queens. The only 
productions are copra, coffee, oranges, and lime juice. 

10. The Fiji Islands, which lie almost due north of 
New Zealand, do not belong to the New Zealand 
archipelago, but are mentioned here because they 
form a British Crown colony of Australasia. They 
are partly volcanic and partly coral. Some of them 
are very mountainous ; and as the soil is extremely 
fertile, all sorts of beautiful trees and plants clothe 
the mountaiLa- ''^jally on the eastern side. Cool 
streams rush ht. . -g down the slopes to the rich 
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coast plains, which produce cocoanuts, bananas, sugar- 
canes, tobacco, Para rubber, and other tropical plants 
in luxuriance. 

11. The two largest islands in the group, which 
contains more than two hundred and iit‘ty islets, are 
Viti Levu and Vanua Levu. Most of the islands are 
surrounded by barriers and reefs, winch form admir- 
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able breakwaters, and are pierced here and tliere by 
deep channels which give ae.cess to enclosed hai'bours. 

12. It is difficult to believe tliat th(.\se beautiful 
islands were formerly the abode of fitirce (*a,nnibals. 
Yet this was the case. Cannil)alism and its attendant 
horrors are now, however, things of the past in Fiji. 
Under the teaching of the missionaries tiie people 
have become as gentle and kindly as they were 
formerly cruel and ferocious. Tlio Fijians are a tall, 
well-built, handsome people, of a dark copper colour. 
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One of their favourite amusements is dancing, and 
another popular pastime is swimming ; for, like most 
Pacific islanders, the Fijians are almost as much at 
home in the water as on land. Some of the islanders 
are such expert swimmers that with a big knife 
they will attack and conquer a shark in his own 
element. 

13. The islands were taken over by the British 
Government in 1874, and soon afterwards were con- 
stituted a Crown colony. The Governor is assisted 
by an Executive and a Legislative Council, and the 
native chiefs play a large part in local government. 
Sugar, copra, and bananas are exported, and cotton 
goods, machinery, and hardware are imported. Suva, 
the capital, is situated on the south of Viti Levu, and 
is a small town with a good harbour. 

14. Countless other island-groups dot the broad sur- 
face of the Pacific, especially in the west between the 
Tropic of Capricorn and the Tropic of Cancer. Many 
of these islands are of little value in themselves, 
though one day they may be important as coaling- 
stations or as the connecting points of ocean cables. 
So small are many of the groups that hundreds of 
them added together would not make up more than 
half the area of New Zealand. 

15. Some of them rise high above the sea as lofty 
volcanic peaks ; others are of coral formation, and lie 
low in the blue water. Othei'S, again, are partly coral 
and partly volcanic. In the Pacific we find not only 
reefs like the Great Barrier Beef off Queensland but 
ring-shaped islands of coral known as atolls. 
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16. There is a great difierence between life on the 
low ’’ or coral islands and tliat on the Ingli ” or 
volcanic islands. The peaks of the latter condense 
the rain clouds, and the windward slopes, in conse- 
quence, become very fertile. So productive are most 
of the volcanic islands that the natives need never 
exert themselves much to obtain a livelihood. They 
are, therefore, inclined to be lazy and thriftless. On 
the low coral islands, however, little grows but tlio 
cocoanut palm, and from it the natives have to obtain 
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food, clothing, shelter, and materials for trade. Tliey 
have to work hard to live, and as a conscciuence are 
steady and thrifty. 

17. The people who inhabit these islands are nearly 
all of the same race. For the most part they liave 
light, copper-brown skins, dark-brown curly hair, and 
good-humoured, handsome faces. Many of tliem are 
six feet high, and are very powerfully built. All of 
them are cheerful and joyous, fond of dancing and 
singing. We cannot stay to visit all these island- 
groups, delightful as the task would be ; we must 
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ourselves with a hasty glance at a few of 
^ xxiore interesting of them. 

^ To the east of the Fiji Islands lies the Tonga 
or Friendly Islands, so called by Captain Cook, 
h-o Wice visited them, and was kindly received by 
xiatives. Here we find the most civilized of all 
t-tie South Sea Islanders. 

1 9. East of the Friendly Islands lies the Cook or 
■Elox^'v-ey group, which we have already mentioned; 
^33. d jstill further east are the Society Islands, the most 
^^Xiportant of all the groups in the South Pacific. 
X’l’xoj.r belong to France. 

2 O. jN'orth-west of the Fiji Islands is the archi- 
pelago of the Solomon Islands, consistimg of twelve 

islands and numerous smaller ones. Some of 
tlxo islands are lofty and volcanic; others are low and 
cox"Q,lline. Much of the surface is covered with dense 
for'osts, but the cleared ground yields rich crops of 
y^xxxs, bread-fruit, cocoanuts, and pepper. The people 
x*osomble those of New Guinea, and most of them are 
^till cannibals. The northern group is under the pro- 
■b^cbion of Germany. The British islands cover an area 
of some 8,000 square miles. 

S 1. North of Fiji are the Ellice group and the 
G-ilToert Islands group, which consist wholly of coral 
islands. The islands are not fertile, but the islanders 
skilful fishermen ; and they not only catch the fish, 
s 03^- slugs, and turtles of their lagoons, but go far from 
Istnd in their search for whales. Most of them are 
Ctiiristian, and are governed by their own chiefs, under 
Bi'i'fcish protection. 
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55. THE BRITISH EAST INDIES. 

1. We have now to deal witli the .'P>ritish posses- 
sions in that island-world wliich lies betw(H‘n Asia and 
Australia, and is known as tlie Malay Aixdiipelago. 
The British possessions in this vast island-group are 
limited to a portion oL* Borneo and a portion oi* New 
Guinea. 

2. The triangular island o£ Borneo is the largest 
island of the world next to Australia and New 
Guinea. In the centre of the island is the great 
mountain mass of Tabaug, from which, rang(\s radiate, 
like the points of a star, in all directions. Kiiial)alu, 
the highest peak, is found in British territory, not 
far from the north-west coast. From the central 
mountain mass navigable rivers ilow to nil tlic coasts. 

3. The rainfall is very abundant and the tt.anpera- 
ture high; consequently the vegetation is wonderfully 
luxuriant. Tlie whole ivsland is forest-clad, with a 
wonderful variety of trees. Borneo posscjsses a 
monkey called the nosed monkey, which is found 
nowhere else, and is as striking in its way as the 
orang-outang. This creature lias a lung grotesque 
nose, and lives in trees overhanging stn^ams. The 
island is especially rich in l)irds, and it is said that 
there are more than five hundred different species 
inhabiting its forests and mountains. 

4. Edible birds’-nests, so liighly cst(H3med by the 
Chinese for making soup, are found in abundance, 
more than three and a half millions luiving liecn 
exported from Borneo in a single year. The birds 



by Chinese, Arabs, and Malay pirates. The Dyaks 
are even less civilized than the Sumatrans ; and they 
still practise head-hunting, not for cannibal reasons, 
but because no man may marry until he has pre- 
sented the lady of his choice with a few skulls I 

6. Borneo is exceedingly rich in both vegetable 
and mineral wealth, but as yet its resources are 
largely undeveloped. Tobacco, sugar, and pepper are 
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which build these nests are swifts, somewhat resembling 
those which are seen in this country. The nests are 
made of their saliva, which hardens like cement. 

5. Borneo is not densely populated, but it contains 
many tribes, the most important being the Dyas or 
Dyaks, who are divided into two branches — the Land 
Dyaks and the Sea Dyaks. The latter, as their name 
implies, live along the coast, which is also inhabited 
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grown, and forest products are collected for export. 
In the north there are vast coal-fields, and elsewliere 
there are large deposits of valuable minerals winch 
are almost untouched. Gold and diamonds alone are 
worked to any considei-able extent. 

7. The north-western part of the island is either 
British or under British protection ; the remainder 
belongs to the Dutch. British North Borneo occupies 
the northern part, and produces tobacco, sago, eoflee, 
and such jungle j)roducts as cutch, rattans, and 
timber. The little island of Labuan, off its west 
coast, is specially valualdti ; for it contains coal, and 
has been made one o£ the coaling-stations f(.)r our 
warships. To the south-west of Britisli Nortli Borneo 
is the small native state of Brunei, wdiich is ruled 
by its sultan, under our protection ; and still further 
to the south-west is the large country of Sarawak, 
which has liad a most intci-esting history. 

8. In 1838 a young, adventurous Englishman, 
named James Brooke, sailed to the Far East in liis 
schooner-yacht. At Singapore he learned that the 
sultan of Borneo was disposed to he friendly to the 
English. Thereupon he sailed for Sarawak, where he 
was kindly received. Brooke explored the country, 
and helped to put down a serious rehcllion. In 
1 ‘eturn for his services he was made a rajah and 
governor of Sarawak. 

9. By mingled firmness and kindness he managed 
to stop head-hunting, stamp out piracy, and make the 
people turn to peaceful industry. As a consequence, 
the country prospered greatly under Ins rule. He 
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was knighted in 1847. Twenty years later the state 
was declared independent, and in 1890 was placed 
under British protection. The present rajah is Sir 
Charles Brooke, nephew of the famous Sir James. 
His capital, Kuching, twenty miles from the mouth 
of the Sarawak River, contains churches and schools, 
and is a busy and thriving place. 

lOo Eighty miles from the north coast of Australia, 
across the shallow waters of Torres Strait, lies the 
huge lizard-shaped island of New Guinea or Papua. 
New Guinea stands like a stepping-stone between 
Australia and Asia, and were it in the possession of 
a hostile power, it would, be a favourable base of 
operations against Australia. We have, therefore, 
occupied part of the country. The Dutch hold the 
western half of the island; the Germans and the 
British divide the other half between them. The 
Australian Commonwealth finds the money to ad- 
minister the British part of the island, and is allowed 
a free liand in its government. 

11. British New Guinea, which is equal in area to 
about three-fourths of the United Kingdom, consists 
of the south-east part of the island and certain ad- 
jacent island groups. Little more than the fringe of 
the country has been really explored, but we kno\M 
that a massive mountain chain, with heights of thir- 
teen thousand feet, runs through the island and 
divides British territory from German. 

12. From these mountains many rivers converge 
to enter the Gulf of Papua. The largest of them, 
the Fly River, is navigable for five hundred miles, 
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and drains much of the middle of the island. The 
climate is, of course, tropical and unhealtliy in the 
low grounds; cypress forests cover miiclii of tlie 
country ; the banana, the cocoanut, and the bamboo 
grow in all parts. There are no dangerous wild ani- 
mals, but wild swine are common, and there are many 
snakes like those of Australia. Amongst featliered 

creatures are cassowaries 
and many magnificent 
birds of paradise. 

13. The people of 
New Guinea resemble 
in many respects the 
islanders of tlie Pacific. 
The men are about the 
] might of an average 
European; they are 
shy and suspicious, and 
are as yet (luite uxi- 

A NATIVE OP NEW GUINEA. civilizcd. Ill 1901 tllC 

natives of the Fly River murdered Mr. Chalmers, a 
missionary who had lived and worked among the 
people of New Guinea for many years, and whose 
zeal and self-denial were supposed to have won their 
confidence and good will Some of tlie tribes live 
wholly on sago; others on yams, bananas, or sweet 
potatoes. 

14. The New Guinean delights in his nose-stick, 
■which is generally made of a strip of white shell 
ground down and polished. These nose-sticks are of 
all shapes and patterns, each tribe liaving its own 
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special nasal ornament. Their weapons are chiefly 
bows and arrows, and stone and wooden clubs. 

15. Many of the villages are built entirely of bam- 
boo houses, perched on piles above the waters of , the 
marshes and lagoons. Others are built in trees, and 
are approached by ladders. The New Guineans are 
expert in building and sailing canoes, which are often 

( 1 , 189 ) ^ 
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beautifully ornamented. Their language is easily pro- 
nounced by Britons, but the natives are now learning 
English. 

16. Five or six hundred Europeans are engaged in 



washing gold in the streams, and no doubt there are 
plenty of gold-bearing reefs, though, owing to the 
wild and tangled nature of the country, 
they are difficult to discover. The 
chief industry, however^ is the pre- 
paration and export of india-rubber. 
Were foreign trees of a better quality 




TREE-HOrSHS IN NEW GUINEA. 


of communication. The 


to be planted, the in- 
dustry would become 
very much more valu- 
able. ''rimber is also 
sent in large quantities 
to Queensland and New 
Soutli Wales. 

17. British New 
Guinea has no rail- 
ways and no roads, and 
though tracks have 
been cut across in vari- 
ous directions, the rivers 
are still the great means 
governor resides at Port 


Moresby, which is beautifully situated on a fine har- 
bour, with deep water and a good wharf. Samarai, 
on an island at the south end of the mainland, has a 
larger European population than Port Moresby ; and 
the island of Daru, which is visited by boats engaged 
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in the Torres Strait pearl-fishing, has the best harbour 
in the west of tlie colony. 

Here we must conclude our brief survey of the 
mighty empire which is our heritage and pride. 
We have crossed many seas and visited many lands. 
We have lingered especially in those countries in 
which the brave young nations of Greater Britain 
are rapidly advancing towards prosperity and great- 
ness. They are one with us— -one in blood, in speech, 
in tradition, and in spirit ; and while they love the 
land that bore them, they are proud of the great 
empire to which they belong, and still turn with 
warm affection towards the mother country in which 
their sires were bred. 

Thus do they sing, — 

“ Bear are the lands where we were horn^ 

Where rest our honoured dead, 

And rich and wide on every side 
The fruitful pastures spread ; 

But dearer to our faithfid hearts 
Than home or gold or lands 
Are Britain's laws, and Britain's crown. 

And British flag of old renown. 

And grip of British hands f 












SUMMARY OF THE GEOGRAPHY . OF 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


The British Empire is the unofficial 
but convenient name given to all the 
territory under the British Crown. The 
title of the present British sovereign 
is “George theEifth of theUnited King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
of the British Dominions beyond the 
Seas, King, Defender of the Faith, 
Emperor of India.” 

The total area of the empire is about 
13,000,000 square miles (more than one- 
fifth of the earth’s surface), and its 
total population is 420,000,000 (one- 
fourth of the population of the globe). 

We may divide the British Empire 
into — 

(а) The United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. (The British 
Islands are dealt with in an earlier 
book of this series.) 

(б) The Empire of India. 

(c) The British Dominions beyond 
the Seas. These consist of colonies, 
protectorates, and dependencies. 

The Colonies are of two kinds : — 
1. Self-governing Colonies, with respon- 
sible government and a parliamentary 
system resembling that of the United 
Kingdom. The authority of the Brit- 
ish sovereign is represented by a gov- 
ernor appointed by the Crown, 2, 
Croim Colonies, ruled by officials ap- 
pointed by the Crown. In some cases 


Crown colonies are allowed to elect 
representative councils. 

Protectorates are countries or dis- 
tricts over which Britain claims au- 
thority, but which are not directly 
administered by British officials. 

Dependencies are countries or dis- 
tricts dependent on other countries. 
India is sometimes called a depend- 
ency because it is subject to Britain, 
and is ruled directly by officials ap- 
pointed by the British Crown. 


THE EMPIRE OF THE 
WEST, 

DOMINION OF CANADA. 

(K 56.) 

POSITION. -^Northern portion of North 
America. 

BOUNDARIES. — iV., Arctic Ocean ; E., 
Atlantic Ocean; S., United States, 
the great lakes, and the River St. 
Lawrence ; W., Pacific Ocean and 
Alaska (which belongs to the United 
States). 

EXTENT.— A little less than that of 
Europe. Length, east to west, 3,000 
miles; breadth, north to south, about 
2,000 miles; area, about 3| million 
square miles. 
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POPULATIOK—Over 7 millions, chiefly 
of British or French origin. There 
are also a few Indians. 


Cape Race, south-east of Newfound- 
land. 

Cape Sa'ble, south-east of Nova Scotia. 


SEAS AND INLETS. 


PENINSULAS. 


Farts of the Arctic Ocean. 

Melville Souad, in Arctic archipelago. 

Lan'easter Sound connects Mcdville 
Sound and Baffin Bay. 

Smltli Sound is north of Baffin Bay. 

Baffin Bay is west of Greenland. 

Da'vls Strait is south of Baffin Bay, 

Parts of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Hudson Strait loads to Hudson Bay. 

Hudson Bay is a large inland sea in 
the north of Canada. 

James Bay, in Hudson Bay, 

Strait of Belleisle', between New- 
foundland and Labrador. 

Quif of St. Lawrence, tho estuary of 
the St. Lawrence River. 

Bay of Bundy is between Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, It has very 
high tides. 

Part of the Pacific Ocean. 

Queen CharTotte Sound is between Br i t- 
ish Columbia and Vancouver Island. 

ISLANDS. I 

North. 

Baffin Land, Parry Islands, Arctic 
Ocean. 

West. 

Queen CharTotte Islands, Vancou'ver 
Island, are off British Columbia. 

East. 

Southamp'ton Island, in Hudson Bay. 

Newfoundland, Anticos'ti, Mag'dalen 
Islands, Prince Edward Island, Cape 
Bret'on Island, are in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. 

CAPES. 

East. 

Cape ChidTey, north-east of Labrador. 

Cape Charles, east of Labrador. 


Labrador', 
No'va Sco'tia 


,}* 


in tho 


east of Canada. 


MOUNTAINS. 

Rocky Ilountains stretch from north 
to south in the west of the country. 
Mount St. EliaSf 18,000 feet; Mount 
Itohson^ 13,700 feet ; Mount Hooker^ 
10,000 feet. 

Cascade' Mountains aro in British 
Colunibia, between tho Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Pacific Ocean. Mouyit 
Colmnhia, 14,000 feet, is the source 
of tho Athabasca and tho northern 
Saskatchewan. 


RIVERS AND LAKES. 

Ekming to the Arctic Ocean. 

Macken'zie River (2,400 miles) flows 
northward through Mackenzie Ter- 
ritory, It has largo triViutaries on 
both banks. 'Ifiio largest is the Atha~ 
has^ca. In its basin aro tho Great 
Slave Lake^ Great Bear Xr«.A*c, and 
Lake Athahasca. 

Great Fish River, in north-west. 

To Hudson Bay. 

Saskatch'ewan River flows from the 
Rocky Mountains to Lake Winnipeg. 

Nelson River flov/s from Xjake Winni- 
peg to Hudson Bay, 

Red River flows from tho United States, 
and uniting with the Assln'iboine, 
forms on© river flowing into Lake 
Winnipeg. 

To Atlantic. 

St. Lawrence River (2,000 miles) is the 
overflow of the great lakes to Gulf 
of St. Xjawrenoe, Under the name 
of the^i. LouiSt this river rises in the 
United States. In its basin are the 
following five great lakes : — 


SUMMARY OF THE 

Lake Sitpe/rior, 460 miles in length, the 

' largest body of fresh water in the 
world. It is about the size of Ireland. 

Lake MiehHgan lies entirely in the 
United States. 

Lake Jffu^Ton is about 200 miles in 
length. 

Lake E^riCy 240 miles in length, is the 
most southern of the five lakes. 

Lake Onta'riOy 180 miles in length, is 
the smallest. Into it flows Niagara 
River,' on which are the FalU of 
Ifiagaray the second largest in the 
world. The falls are divided into two 
parts by Goat Island. The Horse- 
shoe or Canadian Fall is 1,800 feet 
wide, and the American Fall is about 
900 feet wide. 

St. John River is in New Brunswick. 

To Pacific, 

ColumOjia, rising in the south of British 
Columbia. 

Fra'ser River, in British Columbia. 

Yu^on, formed by the junction of the i 
Lewis and Belly Rivers, flows through 
Yukon and Alaska. j 

I 

PRODUCTIONS, ETC. 

PRODUCTIONS.— Wheat, timber, cattle, | 
dairy produce, fruits, furs, fish. j 

Industries are wheat-growing, cattle- 1 
raising, fruit - growing, dairying, 
lumbering, trapping animals for 
their fur, fishing (cod, herring, 
mackerel, whale, seal). 

COMMERGR— Imports are coal, metals, 
clothing, machinery. 

Exports are wheat, flour, timber, dairy 
produce, fruit, furs, cattle, and horses. 

RAILWAyS.— The Canadian Pacific 
Railway stretches across the conti- 
nent from Montreal to Vancouver on 
the Pacific, a distance of 2,906 miles. 

The Grand Trufik Railway, with its 
various branches, extends for more 
than 3,000 miles. 
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The Intercolonial Railway unites 
Halifax with Montreal. 

The Canadian Northern runs from 
Lake Superior to Edmonton, and 
thence to the Pacific. 

The Grand Trunk Pacific is a trans- 
continental railway from Moncton, 
New Brunswick, to the Pacific. 

GOVERNMENT. — A Governor-General 
is appointed by the King, and is 
assisted by Houses of Parliament on 
the model of our own, except that 
in place of the House of Lords there 
is a house of Senators elected for life. 

■ The capital of the Dominion is 
Ottawa, in Ontario. Each province 
has its own Parliament. 

PROVINCES AND CHIEF 
TOWNS. 

NOVA SCOTIA, a peninsula at the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence, east of 
New Brunswick, and CAPE BRETON 
ISLAND, form one province. Nova 
Scotia means ‘‘New Scotland. ” Fruit 
and fish are plentiful. 

Hal*'ifax, Atlantic — The capital ; has a 
splendid harbour. It is strongly 
fortified, and is a military and naval 
station. Population, 46,000. 

Yarmouth, Atlantic — Has shipbuilding. 

Sydney is in Cape Breton Island, and 
trades in coal. 

Aunap^olis, the Port Royal of the 
French, is the oldest town in Nova 
Scotia. 

NEW BRUNSWICK lies between the 
Bay of Fundy and the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. It has important lumber- 
ing industries and fisheries. 

Fred'ericton, SL J’o/in— The capital ; has 
auniversity. It is a commercial centre. 

St. John, St. John—lAie largest town ; 
has a fine harbour, and considerable 
trade with the West Indies. Poi>u- 
lation, 42,000. 

Newcastle has shipbuilding. 
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PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, the smallest 
province in the Dominion, is in the 
Gnlf of St. Lawrence, north-east of 
New Brunswick. It was named after 
Edward, Duke of Kent, the father of 
Queen Victoria. Cattle, sheei>, and 
horses are exported. 

Charlottetown, the capital, has a fine 
harbour and a good trade. 

Snmmerside exports farm i)rocluce and 
oysters. 

Georgetown is a seaport, 

QUEBEC, the oldest Canadian colony, 
was at one time called Lower Canada. 
It lies on both sides of the river St. 
Lawrence, above the Gulf. This 
province is thrice the size of Great 
Britain. The most important in- 
dustry is lumbering. 

Quebec', St. Lawrence — The capital ; is 
a fortified city and seaport. On ac- 
count of its groat strength it is called 
* ‘ the Gibraltar of America. ” A new 
bridge is being built across the river. 
Near it are the Plains of Ahrahmn^ 
where Wolfe fell in 1753. At this 
battle the British defeated the French, 
and became masters of Canada, Pop- 
ulation, 78,000. 

Montreal', St. Lawrence'— On Montreal 
Island in the river ; is the largest city 
in the Dominion. Ocean steamers 
reach this port. The Victoria Tubu- 
lar Bridge spans the river. Popula- 
tion, 470,000, 

Tliree Rivers, St. Lawrence— PLm iron- 
works. ' 

ONTA'RIO, once called Di')per Canada, 
lies west of Quebec, and north of the 
Sfc. Lawrence and the great lakes. 
It is a great farming country, and its 
manufactures are of growing impor- 
tance. 

Toron'to, Lake Ontario — The capital; 
has great trade, and educational in- 
stitutions. Population, 380,000. 

Ot'iawa, Ottawa — Is the cmpital of the 


Dominion of Canada, and a centre 
of the lumber trade. Pop. 85,000. 

Kingston, Lake Ontario — At the point 
where the Bt. Lawrence flows out of 
the lake ; is a fortified town, and has 
a military college. Pop. 19,000. 

Hamilton, Lake Ontario — Is in a dis- 
trict called the Garden of Canada.” 
Population, 82,000. 

London, Tha^nes — Important manufac- 
turing town. Poi)ulation, 46,000. 

IVTANITO'EA, in the middle of the Do- 
minion, was once called the Red 
River Settlement. It grows immense 
quantities of wlieat. 

Win'nipeg, near Lake Winniperj — The 
capital ; is a large and flourishing 
city. Population, 135,000. 

Bran'don is a prosperous town on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 

SASKATCHEWAN, formed in 1005; 
bound od on north by OOth i>arallei 
of latitude; on south by the inter- 
national boundary ; on east by Man- 
itoba ; on west, Alberta. Its area is 
about 242,000 Bquixvo. miles. 

Regina, on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, is the capital. 

ALBERTA is Ixmndcjd on the north by 
the COth i)arallel of latitxido ; on the 
south by the international boundary ; 
on the east by the Saskatchewan ; 
and on tlie west by the Rooky 
Mountains. It was formed in 1905, 
and is the great ranching province. 
Area, 251,000 square miles. 

Edmonton, Saskatchewan — The capital. 

Cal'gary is an imi>ortant town. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA lies bc^tween the 
Rocky Mountains and the Pacific. 
Vancouver Island and Queen Char- 
lotte Islands fonn x>art of this prov- 
ince. It is famous for fruits, timber, 
minerals, and extensive fisheries. 

Victoria, Gulf of Georgia — The capital ; 
is a seaport in the south-east of Van- 
couver Island. Potnilation, 32,000. 
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New West'minster, Fraser River— The 
former capital ; lias fisheries. 

Va 2 icou‘'ver, near New Westminster, 
is the western terminus of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway. Population, 
100,000. 

RossTand, near the Columbia River, is 
a gold-mining’ centre. 

THE NORTH-WEST TERRITORIES now 
include only the area between Yukon 
and Labrador, together with the 
archipelago of islands in the far 
north. Mackenzie, Keewatin, XJn- 
gava, and Franklin were formerly 
included in the North-West Terri- 
tories. Area, about 2,000,000 square 
miles. 

yU^KON. The territory of Yukon ex- 
tends from British Columbia north- 
wards to the Arctic Ocean, and from 
the Alaskan boundary eastwards to 
the watershed of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, Finds of gold brought the 
territory into prominence in 1890. 

Bawson Cityj Yukon — Is the chief 
town. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 

NEWFOUNDLAND, an island larger 
than Scotland, at the entrance to the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, is not included 
in the Dominion, of Canada. A strip 
of Labrador^, the rocky and barren 
coast of the Atlantic between Hudsoi. 
^ Bay and the Gulf of .St. Lawrence, 
’ belongs to Newfoundland. 

The Bant of Newfoundland, 600 miles 
long and 200 miles broad, is famous 
ground for cod -fishing. 

St. John^s, the caintal, on Avalon x)emn- 
Bula, has a very fine and safe harbour. 
Population, 40,000. 

Harbour Grace, on Avalon i)eiunsula, 
is the second town, and the seat of a 
bishop. 


BRITISH WEST INDIES. 

(P. 117.) 

JAMAI'CA, one of the Greater Antilles, 
is the largest island of the British 
West Indies. It contains large coffee 
and sugar plantations, and yields al- 
most every kind of tropical fruit. 
Maize grows in great abundance. 
S 2 '>anish Tbiyn was the former capital; 
JCingston, a seaiDort, is the present 
capital. 

BAHA^MAS, south-east of Florida, con- 
sist of a great many islands, which 
X)roduce sponges, salt, and turtles. 

WatTlng, formerly called Sam Salva- 
dor, was the first island on which 
Columbus landed in 1492, 

New Providence, the chief island, con- 
tains lYas'sau, the capital of the group. 

LEEWARD ISLANDS, one of the groups 
of the Lesser Antilles, form one col- 
ony. The chief products are sugar, 
molasses, and rum. 

Antl'gnia is the residence of the gover- 
nor. The cjiief town is St. John. 

Barbu'da yields corn, cotton, pepper, 
and tobacco. 

Montserrat' exports lime juice and 
sugar. 

Ne'vis is also a sugar island. 

Domln'ica, the largest island of the 
group, exports sugar, cacao, lime juice, 
and coffee. The chief town is Roseau, 

Virgin Islands form a link between 
the Lesser and the Greater Antilles. 
Tortc/la is the largest island. 

WINDWARD ISLANDS, one of the groups 
of the Lesser Antilles, are off the 
north coast of South America. 

Gr6nd.'da yields tropical fruits of al- 
most every description. The chief 
product is cocoa. 

St. LucFa is the largest and most 
beautiful island in the grouj). 

St. Vincent exix)rts the best arrowroot. 
It is also a noted fishing station. 
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BarTaa'dos, one of tlie Windward 
Islands, is a separate colony. It 
exports sugar, molasses, and rum, 
and lias extensive fisheries. 

TRIN'IDAD, off the north coast of South 
America, x)roduces sugar and various 
kinds of timber and fruits. Port of 
S'painy thecai;)ital, is one of the finest 
towns in the West Indies. 

Toba'go yields sugar, cocoa, and cofTot^. 
The chief town is Bcarhoroiujh^ 


THE BERMUa)AS,or SOMERS ISLANDS, 

are a group of islands in the Atlantic, 
ofit the east coast of the United States. 
JPamilton^ on Main Island, is the seat 
of government. 


BRITISH POSSESSION IN 
CENTRAL AMERICA. 

BRITISH HONDTJ^RAS {p, 123), on the 
shores of the Gulf of TTondnras, in 
the Oaribbeair Sea, is covered chiefly 
with large forests, which contain trees 
of valuable woods. Belize^ the cax)ital, 
exports mahogany, logwood, sugar. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 

BRITISH GUIAN'A, west of Dutch 
Guiana (area, 90,000 square miles; 
poimlation, 300,000), yields sugar, 
maize, yams, i)epper, and w'oods of 
great use and beauty. There are also 
gold-fields in the interior. George- 
town (Demerara River) is the chief 
town and port. It makes rum and 
molasses. 

FALKLAND ISLANDS, in the South 
Atlantic, about 300 miles from the 
coast of South America, ex^jort wool, 
tallow, seal and sheep skins, and 
are used as a whale-fishing station. 


South Geor^gia, an island east of the 
Falkland group, is under the same 
government. 


THE EMPIRE OF THE 
EAST. 

THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 

(P. 139.) 

India, or Hindustan, the country of the 
Hindus, is a large x^eninsula in the 
south of Asia. Its greatest length, 
from north to south, is about 2,000 
miles, and its greatest breadth, from 
east to west, 2,600 miles. Its total 
area is about If million square miles 
— that is, about fourteen times the 
size of the British Isles. The pop- 
ulation is 316 millions, 70 millions 
being in the native states. 

GOVERNMENT.— -King George the Fifth 
is Emp(;ror of India. He is repre- 
sented in India by a viceroy, who is 
undfa* the control of the Secretary of 
State for India. The various i)rov- 
incoH are g()V(*rned by British officials. 
The Native or Feudatory States are 
ruled by native jn’inces under British 
l)rotection and control. 

BOUNDARIES. — India Proper is 
bounded on the north by the Hima- 
laya Mountains; on the west, by 
Afghanistan', the Sulaiman' Moun- 
tains, and the Arabian Sea ; on the 
south, by the Indian Ocean ; and on 
the east, by China, Siam, and the 
Bay of Bengal. 

BELIEF. — The surface of India consists 
of a plateau — the Dek'kan— occux:)y- 
ing the southern jiart of the iJenin- 
sula, and the plains of the Gan'ges 
and of the In'dus in tlio north. 
These plains are bounded on the 
north and west by the Himalaya 
and Sulaiman Mountains. 

CLIMATE. — A largo part of India lies 
within the tropics, and the climate 
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generally speaking, is tropical. The 
heat on the plains is excessive ; 
the hilly regions are much cooler 
and healthier. The climate is af- 
fected very much by the monsoons, 
which blow for six months alter- 
nately from the south-west and north- 
east. 

PEODTTCTIONS. — The productions of 
India are very varied. Almost every 
kind of tropical plant floxirishes. The 
most important crops are wheat, 
millet, oil - seeds, cotton, indigo; 
opium, rice, tea, tobacco, jute, and 


sugar-cane. The forests produce 
teak, bamlx)o, banyan, cocoanut, 
india-rubber, and sandalwood. Oxen, 
sheep, goats, elephants, and camels 
are among the domostio animals ; 
while the wild animals are the 
elephant, tiger, panther, buffalo, 
monkey, hyena, and jackal. 

MOUNTAINS. 

Himalayas (“the abode of snow'*), 
separating India from Tibet, with 
Mount 29,000 fr'et, the 

loftiest summit in the world. 
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Sulaiman Moimtains, forming parfc 
of the boundary between north-west 
India, Baluchistan, and Afghanistan. 

Aravaiai and Vind'hya Mountains, 
in the centre of India. Eastern and 
Western Ghats and Nil'giri Hills, 
in the south of India, enclosing the 
Behkan plateau. ^ 

RIVERS. 

The Gan'ges (with its many tributaries, 
including the Jimi^na and the Chum- 
hul) hows through northern India 
into the Bay of Bengal. 

The BrahmapWtra, or Sanpu', from 
Tibet, joins the Ganges, and the 
united stream hows by a largo delta 
into the Bay of Bengal. 

The Mahanad'i, the Godav'ari, the 
Kist'na, and the Cauv^ery, in India, 
flow into the Bay of Bengal. 

The In'dus (with its tributaries, the 
Sut'leji JBc'aSj Itd'vi, Chcnal/^ Jhc- 
hmiy forming the Punjab, or “land 
of the five rivers”) flows into the 
AraVjian Sea. 

The Narbad'a and the Tap'ti, in India, 
flow into the Arabian Sea. 

The Sal'win and the Irawad'i, in 
Burma. 


COAST. 

The coast is low, especially on the east- 
ern side, and there are very few open- 
ings. Excex)t at Bonibaj^, there is no 
good harbour. 

CAPES AND PENINSULA. 

Cape Negra'is, south of Burma. 

False Point, on tlie e.ast coast. 

Cape Com'^orin, most southerly point. 

Cntch Peninsula, on the west coast. 

SEAS AND INLETS. 

The Bay of Bengal, on the east. Its 
branches are — 

The Gulf of Martaban', in Burma ; tlie 
Mouths of the Gan'ges, in Bengal ; 
Palk Strait and the Gulf of Maanar', 
between Ceylon and India. 

The Arabian Sea, on the west. Its 
branches are — 

Th(‘. Gulfs of Cambay' and Cutch, in 
Ih)ml)ay, and the Mouths of the 
Indus, in Sind. 

ISLANDS. 

Andaman' and Nicobar' Islands, in 
Bay of Bengal. 

Lae'eadive {uid Mal'dive Islands, in 
the Arabian Sea, 


PROVINCES AND CHIEF TOWNS. 

Formerly British India was divided into the three I^residencies— Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay ; now it is divided into the following Provinces 


Provinces. Townff. 

Burma... Rangoon, Mandalay, Maulmain. 

Assam.' .Sylhet, Gauhati, Silchar, Shillong, 

Bengal Calcutta, Dacca, Plassey. 

United Provinces of Agra and 

Benares, Cawnpur, Allahabad, Agra, Lucknow. 

Ajmere-Merwara ..Ajmere. 

Punjab* ••••••hahore, Amritsar, MCultan, Simla. 

North-West Pfontler Province. .Peshawar. 

' B^har and Orissa.... Patna, Bhagalpur, Monghyr. 
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Provinces. Towns. 

BomlDay and Sind Bombay, Poona, Snrat, Hyderabad, Karachi. 

Central Provinces and Berar.... Nagpur, ,Tal)ali)ur. 

Madras Madras, Trichiuopoly, Calicut, Arcot. 

Coorg MerEara. 

British Baluchistan. Quetta. 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands.. Port Blair. 


Delhi, the capital of India, has been formed into a separate province with a 
Chief ConimiH.sloiKT. 


CHIEF CITIES OP INDIA. 


Lahore^ is the cajatal of the Punjal) ; 
near the left bank of tlie Jlavi. 

Amrit'sar, to the east of Lahore, 
nmnufactnreB shawls. 

Peshaw'ar is a fortified town in.'ar the 
eutranco to the Kyber I^xhb. 

Multan', n(‘ar tlu? Ohenah, inanvifactureH 
silk and cotton. 

SimTa is a health station in tlio Lower 
Himalayas. 

Benar'es, on the Oanacs, is the ‘‘most 
holy city” of the Hindus. It is 
crowded witli tialaccs and Hindu 
temples. 

Cawnpur', on the Oaufjes, was the 
scene of a terrible massacre of 
British women and children by Nana 
Bahib during the Indian Mutiny in 
1867. 

AUahabad', at tlio junction of the 
Ganges and the J'umna, a “holy 
city,” is visited by pilgrims. It is 
a great commercial centre. 

Ag'ra, on the Jumna, contains the Taj- 
Mahal, a magnificent imperial tomb. 
It has a great animal fair. 

Luck'now, on the Oumti, is famous for 
its defence by Lawrence and its re- 
lief by Plavelock in 1867. 

Calcut'ta (suburb How'rah), on the 
Hmjlv, largest city and former cap- 
ital of British India. It is called 
the “city of palaces,” and carries 


on an extensive trade in jute 
and in wheat. Po[iu]ation, 

1 , 220 , 000 . 

Patina, on the Ganges, lias a gn'at trade 
in ric<^, opium, and Hiigiir. 

Dac'ca, on the Buriganga, has manvifao. 
turoH of lace. 

Gauhat'i, on tlu’! Brahmapnira , is the 
centre of the Assam tea tradt*. 

Nagpur', capital of Nagpur district, 
Ciuitrid Province's, has nianufactures 
of silk, cotton, and wool. 

Bombay', on Ihnubay Island, has an^ 
excellent harbour, and a gia 'at tx*ade 
in cotton and wheat. It is the 
second city in India. Population,, 
980, OCO. 

Poon'a, on the Brkkan, in the province i 
of Bombay, is a hill healtli-resorfc, 
and a military station. 

Surat', on the Tapti, is where the first*, 
linglish factory in India was estab- 
lished, in 1612. 

EarA'chl, on the Arabian Sea, is a sea- 
liort for the wheat grown in the valley 
of the Indus. 

Madras', on the Bay of Bengal, has 
extensive commerce. It is the 

third city in India. X^opulation, 

620,000. 

Cal'icut, a ixirt on the Malabar (west) 
coast, gives the name to a cloth called, 
calico. 
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NATIVE STATES. 

In addition to the Provincen, there is a large nuinber of Native or Feudatory 
States under the pi’otection of Britain. 

The following are the chief Native States : — 


iStatc, 

Haidarahad', or Nizam’s Dominions. 

Baro'da 

Mysore' 

Kashmir' ; 

Eajputan'a 

Central India 

Kolhapur' 

Travancore' 

Cochin' 


Toicns^ 

.Haidarahad (population, 600,000), 
.Earoda. 

.Mysore, Bangalore. 

.Srinagar, 

.Jaipur, Jodhpur, Bikaner. 
.Indore, Gwalior. 

.Kolhapur. 

.Trivandrum. 

.Cochin, 


Sik'kim, in the Himalayas, became 
feudatoiy by treaty in 1890. 

Nepaul' and Bhotan' are independent 
states, 

BALUCHISTAN. (P. 100.) 

Bounded on north bj^' Afghanistan, east 
by Bviti,Hli India, south by Arabian 
Sea, and on west by Piu’sia. Area, i 
about 134,000 square miles. Most of ' 
Baluchistan is dtisert, btit along the 
Sind border and in the nortlewi^st 
there are fertile valleys, in wliieh 
grains and fruit are grown. Baliu;hi- 
stan is an inimcnse grazing country 
for cattle and camels, and is inhabited 
by brave and chivalrous nomads. 

Quet'ta i s an im per tant military station , 
connected by railway (through the 
Bolan Pass) with the Indian system. 
It commands tlu* route to Kandahar, 
towards which the railway has been 
built as far as New Chaman- 

Khalat' is the only other town oi 
importance. 

BURMA. (P. 191.) 

Divided into Lower and Upper Burma, 
each about equal in area to Greixt 
Britain. It consists of the valleys 
of the Irawadi and Salwin, together 
with the forested hills (teak and sal) 


surrouiiding them. The rainfall is 
abundant in snmmer, and the Irawadi 
Hood-plains and delta, the Arakan 
and Tennasserim coast lands, pro- 
duce vast quantiti<is of riccj, much 
of w’hich is exported. The chief 
towns are — 

Rangoon', on the delta of the Irawadi, 
the chief port, with a great trade, in 
rice and timber. It contains the 
fjimous Golden Pagoda. 

Mandalay', on the Irawadi, connected 
by rail with Rangoon. It was the 
native capital. 

Maulmain', on the Oulf of Martaban, 
exports large quantiti(‘8 of t(Mik. 
Bhamo', on tlio Chineso froutiou', 700 
miles from the mouth of the Irawadi, 
is a place of growing trade with 
China. 

Akyab', on tlio A rahin, aiid Bassein', 
on the Irawadi, are other ports. 

CEYLON. (P. 186.) 

Ceylon' is a X)ear-Hhaped island in the 
Indian Ocean, south-east of India, 
from which it is separated by Palk 
Strait and the Gulf of Manaar. It 
• is three-fourths the area of Ireland. 

Tile, island is inountaimms, the best- 
i known summit being Adam’s Peak. 
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The natives are called Sinlialese. 
The population is 4 millions. Ceylon 
is rich in tropica! products, the chief 
being tea, coffee, cocoanuts, and cin- 
namon. There is a jpearl-fishery off 
the coast. Elephants are plentiful. 

ColomObo, on the west coast, is the 
capital. It has an excellent harbour, 
and is the port of call for most vessels 
l)assing between East and West vid 
the Suez Cana! 

Kan'dy, in the interior, was the former 
caj)ita! It is connected by rail with 
Colombo. 

Point de GaUe, in the south, formerly 
a coaling and calling station. 

Trincomalee-', in the north-east, is a 
strong fortress, with a good harbour. 
It is the headquarters of the British 
East Indian fleet. 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

(P. 194.) 

The Straits Settlements and Federated 
Malay States are situated in the 
Strait of Malacca, The Straits 
Settlements consist of Penang' or 
Prince of Wales Island, WelTesley 
Province, The Din'dings, Malac'ca, 
and Singapore'. Sago, rice, pep- 
per, tapioca, nutmegs, gutta-percha, 
coffee, and tin are exported. 

Singapore', on a small island of the 
same name, is the greatest trade 
centre in the Far East. It is strongly 
fortified. Population, 312,000. 

Xahuan', a small island off the north- 
west of Borneo, is under the govern- 
ment of Singapore. 

Malac'ca, on the mainland, and 
Qeorge'town, on Penang Island^ are 
the other principal towns. 

•THE FEDERATED MALAY STATES 

(p. 194) are governed by native sul- 
tans under British x-)rotection. They 
consist of Perak', Selan'gor, Ne'gil 


Sembilan'. Pahang', Kedah', Kelan- 
tan', and Trengganu'. In all, these 
states have an area of 41,380 square 
miles— -that is, about 7,000 square 
miles more than Portugal — and a 
population of over 1,700,000. The 
staple cultivations are cocoanuts, 
rice, rubber, sugar, tapioca, coffee, 
pepper, and gambier. There are 
millions of rubber trees. Tin is the 
chief mineral; gold, galena, iron, 
and china-clay are also found. 

There are over 650 miles of railway, . 
with branch lines connecting the 
principal mining centres with the 
sea and river ports. 

Kua'la Lum'por (Selangor) is the lar- 
gest toAvn of the states. Pop. 47,000. 

Other important towns are Taipeng' 
(Perak), PortSwettenham(Selangor), 
Seremban and Port Dickson (Negri 
Sembilan), and Pekan (Pahang). 

The State of Johor', in the extreme 
south of the peninsula, is under 
British protection. Area, 9,000 
square mfies. Population, 180,000, 
Chief town, Johor Bahru, 15 miles 
north of Singapore. 

OTHER BRITISH 
POSSESSIONS IN ASIA. 
CYPRUS. (P. 131.) 

Cy'prus, an island in the Levant or 
east i)art of the Mediterranean Sea, 
formerly Turkish, has been under 
the rule of Great Britain since 1878, 
It is a little larger than the counties 
of Norfolk and Suffolk put together. 
Area, 3,600 square miles. Popula- 
tion, 275,000. Cotton, wine, and 
various fruits are exported. 

Nico'sia, the capital, near the centre 
of the island, manufactures carpets, 
cottons, and leather. 

Lar'naka, Pamagus'ta, and Limasol' 
are towns on the coast. 
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POSSESSIONS IN 
THE ARABIAN SEA. (P. 136.) 

Britain claims the political control of 
the Persian Gulf. 

A'den, a town on the rocky peninsula at 
the south-west of Arabia, is a fortified : 
coaling' station. It is the distribut- ^ 
ing port for local trade with Arabia 
and the African coast. The hinter- 
land is also British territory. I 

Perm' is a small island in the Strait 
of Bab-el- Mandeb, at the entrance to 
the Red Sea. It is a coaling station, 
and has a lighthouse. 

Socot'ra, an island in the Arabian Sea, 
off the east coast of Africa, yields 
the finest aloes in the world. 
Ku'ria-Mu'ria Islands, off the south- 
east of Arabia, export guano. 

BRITISH BORNEO. 

(P. 332.) 

The north-western part of the island 
of Borneo belongs to Britain, or is 
under British protection. It exports 
rice, sago, sugar-cane, tobacco, coffee, 
pepper, and pearls. 

British North Borneo occupies the 
north part of the island. Its interior 
is mountainous, but most of the 
surface is jungle. Area, 31,000 square 
miles. Chief town, Sandakan', on 
the east coast. 

Brunei', south-west of British North 
Borneo, is under its own sultan. 
Area, 3,000 square miles. The chief 
export is sago. 

Sara'wak is a small kingdom with 
an area of 42,000 square miles, in 
the north-west of Borneo ; exports 
sago, gambier, pepper, and jungle 
produce, coal, gold, silver, anti- 
mony, and camphor. The popula- 
tion chiefly consists of Dyaks and 
Malays, 
a, ISO) 


IN CHINA. (P. 195.) 

Hong Kong, an island off the south- 
eastern coast of China, is the centre 
of British trade in the East. The 
peninsula of Kowdoon, on the oppo- 
site mainland, is also included in 
the Crown colony of Hong Kong. 
Victoria, the capital, is a large p)ort 
and a naval station. 

Wei-hai-wei, on a peninsula at the 
entrance to the Gulf of Pe-chi-li, 
was acquired from China in 1898. 
It is used as a sanatorium. 


AFRICA; 

BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA. 

The principal British possessions in 
South Africa are the Union of South 
Africa, Basutoland, Bechuanaland^ 
Swaziland, and Rhodesia. 

THE UNION OP SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

The Union of South Africa was formed 
in 1909 by the union of the four 
self-governing provinces of the Cape 
of Good Hope, Natal, the Orange 
Free State, and the Transvaal. The 
government is composed of a Gov- 
ernor appointed by the Crown, 
together with two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The Executive Government 
is in the hands of the Governor and 
a Council of not more than ten 
members. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE PROVINCE ia 

the most southerly part of Africa. 
It covers an area three times the 
size of Great Britain. It is bounded 
on the north by Bechuanaland and 
the Orange River, on the north-east 
by Natal, and the other sides by the 
1 ocean. 
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The coTintry riHos l)y successive. terr:ic<*s 
{karrooi^) till tlie Nieuwveld {rum- nit) 
Mountains .-ire r<'a.c!l led. TIk^si^ uioun- 
taiiis are couti lined eastward a.s the 
Drakensberg- Range. Table Moun- 
tain, hehiiid Cape '’I’own, is st> called 
from its iiafc summit. 

The. rivia-s are usidiiss for navigation. 
The chief are Orange River, with 
its trifmtarii'H CJalrdon, Vital, and 
Maddvr; Ol'ifants, Breede, Gou'ritz, 
Gamtoos', Sunday, Great Fisb, and 
Great Kiel. 

AREA. — 276,995 sijuaro miles, 
POPULATION. — Over 21 millifins, more 
than 1 million being white. 
PRODUCTIONS. — Whx il, wine, dia- 
nioiuls, ostrich feathers. 

Cape Town, TattU th<' c.a,pital mid 
scat of the govennm'iit, is abusy port. 
l*opuhition, 67,000; M'ith suburbs, 

160,000. 

Port Elizabeth, Altjoa. /*u//, <e\-ports 
wool, shins, and ivory. Po]»ulation, 

31.000. 

East London, facing th<‘ Tmlian Oirean, 
is an important seaport. Populal.ion, 

21 . 000 . 

Graliamstowu is th<' si 'at of govern- 
ment for th(^ (*ast(‘ru ])rovintM'S. 
Population, 14,000. 

King William's Town is t!i<^ <*hief town 
ill Ih'itish Ka,fraria. Population, 

9.000. 

Kim'berloy, m'ar ilu' Moddia- River; 
the town of diamonds,” the 1 )e 
P.ecrs Consolidated jM incs bcinghere. 
Pojmhvtion, 30,000. 

Beaconsflold is a suburb. Population, 

14.000. 

Paarl, 38 miles east of Ca.p<^ 'iPown, 
in a ferfile, vine-growing' district. 
Population, 11,000. 

Graaf RePnet, 160 miles norl.h of Port 
Eli/.a, belli. Popuin.lion, 8,000. 
Worcester, on llu^ Cn'at Karoo, ma.nu- 
factures wagons. Poimliitiou, 8,000. 


Ui'tenbage, 78 miles north -vvest 
of j^u’t l^lli/abetb. Po]>ulatiou, 

12 , 000 . 

Crad'ock, on the Great J^hsh River. 
I’opuhition, 6,500. 

NATAL PROVINCE, north-east of Ca]ie 
of Goo<l Hope', between the: Drakeiis- 
I )( ‘rg AI ( nn i t;i,ins and the: ind ian Ocean. 
iNh'W northern bcmiid;iry, tlu^ Pongola 
Riv(‘r. It inc'ludes Znhiland. It wu,s 
founded by i )ntch P.oers, and became 
a Ib’i t i si i c( >1{ my i 1 1 1866. R ( >; trs sh ( '« '] >, 
.and exports wool, liides, ;i,nd angora, 
ba.ir. Sugar, tea, a,nd tropical fruits 
;ire grown nc.ar the coast. Tluu'o 
are extemsive coal-lields round New- 
castle. 

AREA. — .M.or(^ tha,n 36,000 srpiaro inilcB. 

POPULATION. •- Nearly 1| million, 
97,000 being white: ; thensstan^ .Kalirn 
Jind India, ns. 

Pietermaritzburg, the ca,pital (pop. 
30,000), 60 miles froniDur'banor 
.Natal, its port (po[). 72,000). 

ORANGE FREE STATE PROVINCE lies 
between the Ora,ng(' .'uul \’a.a,l R-ivers, 
It wa.s annexed liy the: P»ritiHb in 
May 1900, during tln^ R»t>er Wa,r. 
iMueli gra.in is grown, cattle and 
ostriilics are r(‘a.red, and a few 
dia.mond mines :irn worke<l. 

AREA. — 60,400 s(|uare miles. 

POPULATION.-- 630.000, about 176,000 
Ix'iiig whites. 

BloemTonteill is the capit.aj. Popula- 
tion, 27,000. 

TRANSVAAL PROVINCE, bu-im'rly tli(‘ 
Siiutli African Re|inblie, is norl.h of 
the rivei* V'aa.l. It w.as foimdsl hy 
Ihiteli Roers who migrated from 
Cap<' ( ^>lony. Iul877 ii, was a,nue\e<I 
by tlu' P.ritlsli Govermmmt. As tlu^ 
rc’siilt of a, revolt in 1880, it beeniue 
pra.etically iude)>en(hint. During (lu^ 
Ruer War ui 1899 1902, tln^ Ih-ltisli 



BRITISH AND CENTRAL SOUTH AFRICA. 


invaded the Transvaal and annexed BASU'TOLANI), high plateau between 
the country. Natal and the Orange Free State. 

The i^rovince is suited for agriculture In shape, an irregular oval ; area, 
and stock-rearing. The gold-mines 11,716 square miles. Population, 

of the Witwatersrand are the richest 406,000. It is well watered. Im- 

in the world, over 220 million pounds’ mense herds of cattle are reared on 

worth of the precious metal having the grassy plains. European settle- 
been produced. ment is prohibited. 

AREA. — 110,000 square miles. Mas^eru is the ca^htal, and the seat of 

Preto'ria, the capital, 980 miles from the Resident Commissioner. 

Ca|)e Town, with which it is con- BECHUA'NALANB PROTECTORATE 
nected by rail. Pop. (white) 29,600. lies between the Transvaal and 

Johan^nesWrg is the greatest gold- Great Namaqualand. Area, 276,000 
mining town in the world. Popula- square miles ; population, 125,000. 

tion, 237,000 (whites 120,000). The Bechuanas, who are ruled by 
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their own chiefs and a Resident 
Commissioner, are a peaceable peoide, 
who grow maize and rear cattle. The 
Bechnanaland Protectorate must not 
be confounded with British Bechu- 
analand, which is now part of Cape 
of Good Hope. Chief towns, Serowe, 
Francistown, and Gaberones. 

RHODESIA extends from tlie Transvaal 
northwards to the Belgian Congo and 
German East Africa. The region 
south of the Zambezi is called 
Southern Rhodesia, and is divided 
into two provinces, Matabeleland 
and Mashonaland. The region north 
of the Zambezi is divided into North- 
West Rhodesia, or Barotseland, and 
North-East Rhodesia. The whole 
territory is governed by the British 
South Africa Company. Agriculture 
and gold-mining are the chief occupa- 
tions of its people. The total mileage 
of the Rhodesia railway systems is 
nearly 2,500 miles. Salis'bury is the 
capital of Southern Rhodesia, and 
the other towns are UmtaTi, Bula- 
way'o, and Gwelo. All those towns 
are connected by rail with Ca|)e 
Tow'ii, and with Beira, on the Indian 
Ocean. The railway crosses the 
Zambezi at Victoria Balls by a new 
bridge, the highest in the world. 

AREA. — About 435,000 square miles. 

POPULATION.— About 1 J millions, only 
25,000 being whites. 


CENTRAL AND EAST 
AFRICA. 

THE NYASALAND PROTECTORATE, 

formerly the British Central Africa 
Protectorate, is a strij) of territory on 
the ^vestern side of Lake Nyasa, and 
extending southwards towards the 
Zambezi on both sides of the river 
Shire. Area, 40,000 square miles; 


BRITISH EMPIRE. 

po|)ulation, 1,000,000, including 600 
Euro[>ean.s. Eomba is tlu' S(‘at of the 
government, and the chid town is 
Blantyre, in the tShirc' Highlands. 

tea, tobacco, cotton, ric(‘, and 
wheat are grown in the Shire High- 
lands. 

BRITISH EAST AFRICA is a large ter- 
ritory, bounded on the south by Ger- 
man East Africa, on the \v('st V)y the 
Belgian Congo, and on the Jiortb by 
the Sudan, Abyssinia, and Italian 
Somaliland. It is dividiul into the 
East Africa Protectorate, the Uganda 
Protectorate, and Zanzibar Protec- 
torate. 

The East Africa Protectorate contains 
highlands suitable for white settle- 
ments. Area, about 250,000 square 
miles; poi>uhitlon, over 4 nullions. 
Mombas'a (poimlation 30,000), on tlie 
coast, is the chhT town. Nairo'bi 
(population 14,000), 300 miles inland, 
is tlie seat of government. 

Ugan'da consists of (‘.xtensive platoans, 
.and contsiins Ruwenzori .'vnd other ex- 
tinct voI(^a,no('.M. Ar(‘n,, 90,000 sepuye 
miles; jKqMilatlon, 3 millions. Tiai 
a(lmiiuHtrativ(3 wqjital is at Entebbe. 

Zanzibar Protectorate consists of the 
islands of Zatizibar atul Pemba. 
Area, 1,000 square miles; popula- 
tion, 200,000. Cloves are tlxe princi- 
X>al xu'oduct. 

EGYPT. 

EGYPT and the EGYPTIAN SUDAN 

stretch southward from the M'edibT- 
ranoan H<‘a to British East Africa— a 
dist.aneo of 2,000 miles. Its greatest 
breadth is 800 miles, in the latitude of 
Khartum. To the west; of the country 
is Enaich territory, and to th(3 (uist 
lie Syria, the Re.d Heji, ami Abyssinia, 
Egyj)t consistK of three main sectionH 
—Lower Egypt Upper Egypt, and 
th(i Sudan. The northern half of the 
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DELTA OP THE NILE. 


Sudan consists of a “belt of desert, 
wliile tbe southern x)ortion is occu- 
pied by grassy or wooded regions of 
enormous extent, watered by the 
tributaries of the Nile. 

AREA. — ^Excluding the Sudan, nearly 
400,000 square miles. Area of Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, 980,000 square 
miles. 

POPULATION.— llj millions, of whom 
about 120,000 are Europeans. 

GOVERNMENT.— It is nominally part 
of the Turkish Empire, and is ruled 
by a Khedive^, who is, however, under 
British control. 


PRODUCTIONS.—Raw cotton, wheat, 
sugar, rice, maize, millet, hides, 
wool, etc. 

ANIlilALS. — The most important are 
the ox and the camel. 

Cai'ro is the capital. It is the largest 
. city in Africa, and occupies a com- 
manding position at the head of the 
Delta. Population, 660,000. 

Alexan'dria is the chief port. It was 
formerly capital of Egyx)t, but has 
declined in importance. It trades 
chiefly with Europe. Population, 
330,000. 

Tan'tah. is an important town on the 
Delta. Population, 67,000. 
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Port Said and Suez are important 
beaa-;,^e they are situated at the 
northern and southern ends of the 
Suez Canal respectively. 

Shartuin'', at the junction of the White 
Nile u-ith the Nile. Now it is the 
centre of trade in the Sudan, and pos- 
sesses the Gordon Memorial College. 

BEmSH SOMALILAND. --The “eastern 
horn of Africa ” is known as Somali- 
land, and is so called from the Soma- 
lis who inliabic it. It consists mainlj" 
of plateaus covered with parched and 
stunted vegetation, and is divided 
lyetween Britain, Italy, and Prance. 
The British Protectorate covers an 


station; exports ivory, hides, gold 
dust, palm-oil. 

SIER'^ LEO'NE, between Prench 
Guinea and Liberia. 

Freetown, Sierra Leone — Is peopled by 
descendants of freed slaves. Exports 
palm-oil, cocoanuts, india-rubber. 

THE GOLD COAST COLONY lies on the 
north of the Gulf of Guinea. The 
hinterland of Ashanti and the Pro- 
tectorate, to the north (capital 
Euma'si), are included in this colony. 

Ac'cra (population 16,000) is the capital. 

Cape Coast Castle, Gulf of Guin'ea — 
Is a town and fortress. It exports 
palm-oil and gold. 



area of about 68,000 square miles. 
The principal exports are ivory, gums, 
hides, and spices, Somaliland is 
famous for its big game. 

BerTiera, seaport opposite Aden, the 
seat of government. 

Zeila, north-west of Berbera, an im- 
portant starting-place for caravans 
for Southern Abyssinia. 

WEST AFRICAN SETTLE- 
MENTS. 

GAMBIA is at the mouth of the river 
Gambia. 

Bath'urst, Gambia — ^The chief British 


NORTHERN NIGERIA embraces part 
of the valleys of the Niger and the 
Benue, and extends northward to 
Lake Chad. The soil is very fertile. 
The Protectorate is divided into six- 
teen provinces, in each of which there 
is a Government Resident. It has an 
area of 255,000 square miles, and a 
population of over millions. Slav- 
ery is being gradually abolished. 
The Protectorate includes the old 
PuMh Empire, of which the Sultan of 
Sokoto is the head. Mohammedan- 
ism is prevalent, but there are stiU 
many pagan tribes, 

Zun'geru, on the Kaduna River, is the 



official capital. Other important 
towns are Wurnu, Gando, Sokoto, 
Kano, Bida, Yola, Yakutoa, Zaria, 
and Ilorin. 

SOUTiaiEEN NIGERIA consists of three 
provinces — the Western Province 
(formerly the Province of Lagos and 
its Protectorate), the Central Prov- 
ince, and the Eastern Province ; the 
two latter comprise the old Protec- 
torate of Southern Nigeria. The area ; 
is about 80,000 square miles, and the 
population is estimated at 8 millions. 
The climate is hot and unhealthy for 
Europeans. The soil is generally 
fertile. Through the ports of 
Southern Nigeria large quantities 
of palm-oil, palm - kernels, ivory, 
rubber, etc., are exported. 

La'gos is the seat of govern- 
ment. 

Ibadan.'^ (population, 200,000), Abeo- 
ku'tu, Warri, Calabar, Benin City, 
and Bonny are other large towns. 


THE EMPIRE OF THE 
SOUTH. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Anstrala'sia is the name given to 
the islands of Australia, Tasmania., 
and New Zealand, which are British 
colonies. It is now held to include 
part of the neighbouring island of 
New Guinea, the New Hebrides, and 
the Fiji Islands. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Australia, the largest island or the 
smallest continent of the world, lies 
in the southern hemisphere (south of 
the equator). It was formerly called 

I New Holland. Its length from east 
to west is 2,500 miles ; its breadth, 
1,900 miles ; and its area is nearly 3 
million square miles — about three- 
fourths that of Europe, or twenty- 
five times the size of Great Britain 




austbalia. 
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and Ireland. Ite population, nearly 
millions, consists chiefly of British 
settlers and their descendants. 

BOUNDARIES. — North and west, 
Indian Ocean; east. Pacific Ocean; 
Honth, Sonthern Ocean. 

RELIEF.— Australia is mountainous in 
the east, where a mountain range, 
the Dividing Range, runs from north 
to south, joarallel to tlie coast. The 
‘centre is a ])lateau, its eastern x>art 
being 2,000 feet in elevation, and its 
western 1,000. The lowest part is 
near the centre, toward which most 
of the rivers how. 

CLIMATE. — In the greater part of the 
country the climate is temperate and 
healthy, and well suited for Euro- 
peans. In tljG east and the south 
droughts and floods frequently occur. 
The continent being in the southern 
hemisphere, the seasons occur at 
times oi)x>osite to our own, 

PRODUCTIONS.— The chief products of 
Australia are gold, copx^er, wool, tal- 
low, wheat, oats, barley, maize, wine, 
sugar, and fruits. The land is better 
suited for pasture tlian for tillage. 
Vegetation grows all the year round. 
The trees are evergreen, and the 
forests abound with gum trees (euca- 
lyptus). Australia was almost en- 
tirely destitute of food-chants until 
they were introduced from Europe. 
They now grow abundantly. 

Nearly all the native animals .are 
Xjouched (marsuihals). The largest 
is the haugaroo. Some of the native 
birds are remarkable — for examxhe, ! 
tlio lyr(3 bird, the emu (resembling 
tlie ostrich), and the black swan. 
The domestic animals are the horse, 
cattle, sheep, etc., introduced from 
Great Britain. 

Gold was first discovered in 1851, near 
Bathurst, in New South Wales; it 
was found in Victoria in the same 


year, in Queensland in 1860, and 
later in considerable abundance 
in Western Australia. Victoria has 
been from the first the largest gold- 
producing region. The whole of the 
mountainous district in the south of 
Victoria seems to be gold-bearing. 
The mining centres there are Bal- 
larat', Cas'tlemaine, and Ben'digo 
(formerly Sand'hurst). 

MOUNTAINS. 

Liverpool Range and Blue Mountains, 
in New South Wales. 

Australian Alps, in Victoria. Mount 
Toionshend, the highest point in 

I Australia, 7,350 feet. 

Flin'ders Range and Macdon'nell 
Range, with Central Mount Stuart, 
in South Australia. 

DarTing Range, in Western Australia. 

RIVERS. 

Australia is not well watered. The 
rivers vary greatly in volume, owing 
to the irregularity of the rainfall, 
and many of them run dry occasion- 
ally. They are of little use for navi- 
gation. The rivers on the Pacific 
slope of the Dividing Range are 
short, and are subject to sudden 
floods. Those on the inland sloi^e 
either become lost in the sand or 
drain to salt lakes in the interior. 
The only great river is the Murray, 
which has a full and permanent 
supply of water from the Australian 

Flowing North. 

Mit'chell and Flin'ders, into the Gulf 
of CariDentaria. 

Floioing East. 

Fitz'roy and Bris'bane, in Queensland. 

Hunter, in New South Wales. 

Flowing South. 

Mur'ray, with its tributaries the Dar- 

I ling and Mur'rumhidgee. 
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Floioing West. 

Swan and Mnr'cMson, in Western 
Australia. 


LAKES. 

Lakes Tor^rens, Ejrre, and Gaird'ner, 
in South Australia. Lake Amade'us, 
in the centre of the island. 

There are many other lakes in Western 
and South Australia, but they vary 
very much in size according to the 
season. Most of them are salt, and 
have no outlet to the sea. 


COASTS. 

The coast -line measures over 8,000 
miles in length, and is not much in- 
dented, except in the north. For 
more than a thousand miles off the 
eastern coast of Queensland there 
stretches the Great Barrier Reef, a 
ridge of coral from ten to a hundred 
miles from the coast. 

CAPES. 

On the North. 

Cape York, Cape Arn^hem. 

On the East. 

Point Danger, Cape Howe. 

On the South, 

Wilson Promontory. 

On the West. 

Cape Leeu'win and North-West Cape. 


SEAS AND INLETS. 

On the North. 

Tor'res Strait, Gulf of Carpenta'ria. 

On the East. 

More^on Bay, Port Jack'son, Bot'any 

On the South. 

Bass Strait, Port PMiaip, Gulf of St. 
Vin^cent, Spen'cer Gulf, Great Aus- 
tralian Bight, King George Sound. 

On the West. 

PUn'ders Bay and Shark Bay, 


PENINSULA. 

Cape York Peninsula, north of Queens- 
land. 

ISLANDS. 

On the North. 

BaWurst and Mel'ville. 


On the East. 

Great Barrier Reef and Great Sandy 


Island. 


On the South. 


Flinders Island, King’s Island, Kafi- 
garoo' Island, Tasma^nia. 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
AUSTRALIA. 

Australia consints of .six stati-s ; — 


States. <^<(}niafs. 

Queensland I >i’isha,no. 

New South Wales Sydney. 

Victoria ^^(‘ll)()uruo. 

South Australia Adihih h;. 

Western Australia IN -rili. 

Tasmania I lobar t. 


Tlu'.so states, formerly vnuh'.r st'pa-ra.tn 
governments, were on .Ia,nua,ryl»1901, 
united in omi f(Mlcra,tion, under the 
name of The Commonwealth of 
Australia. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

New South Wales, in ih<i soui.}i-<*aHt, 
the oldest state in Ausindia., is 
famous for its large s1i<m‘)>- farms, 
calle<I “rums,'’ on which millions of 
.sluM'.p art 5 reared. Tla^ ehi(‘f exjiorfcH 
are gtdd, wool, coal, fr’oz<‘ii an<l ])re- 
served inea.t, hides ami skins, (lold- 
fields arti nnm(‘rou.s, .and e.oal and 
silvtT az'e found in eon.shlenibh? abun- 
dance, Timber is good ami phmtiful. 
Syd'^ney, l^ort Jaehson, the eapita.l, and 
the oldest S(‘t.tlem<‘ut in Australia, 
has aunivtu-sity, Ihu' buildings, ami a 
splendid harbour. liistlieniost l>opn- 
, louH town in AuHtralta. Poi i. 620 , 000 , 
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Parramat''ta, Port^ Jackson^ grows 
orj^nges ai»<i griipes. 

Maitland, ILunicr, grows tobacco, 
gra| K.!H, and oranges ; coal-mines are 
in tlie neighbourhood, 

New^'castle, JJnwtcr, large coal exx^orts. 

Bath'nrst, Mjuufiuiy'-ic^ was the first 
Australian gold-field (1861); centre 
of a great fanning district. 

GonVburn, tradu centre ; boot and 
shoo factories. 

Broken Hill, third town in the state, 
has silver mines. 

VICTORIA. 

Victoria, in the south-east, is the next 
most important stab;. It exx:)ortB 
grain, flour, wine, gold, wool, meat, 
liidt.^s, tol)acco, hoi)S, and fruits. 

Melbourne, Yfcnu, the cax>ital, is a fine 
city, an important si'aport, and has 
a university. Poxnilation, 600,000. 

Ballarat' has gold-fields and iron 
works; centre of gold district. 

Ben'digo lias gold-fields. 

Geelong', Pori Ph il ip, exx.)orts wheat and 
wool ; xiaper-niills and rox)o-walks. 

Ea'glehawk, mining centre. 

Warrnambool', seaport. 

Cas'tlemaine is a railway centre. 

QUEENSLAND. 

Queensland comin'ises the north- 
eastern })ortion of the continent. It 
is a pastoral country, and exx^orts 
wool, hides, and meat. Gold, silver, 
and coxJX)<^'i^ worked. 

Bris'bane, Brishane^ is the cax)ital and 
chief x^ort. Poxmlation, 115,000. 

Rockhamp'ton, I'itzroy iS/rer, exx:)orts 
frozen meat. 

Ma'ryborougb. has gold-mines near ; 
centre of the sugar industry. 

Towns'ville, the chief port in Northern 
Queensland ; near gold-fields. 

Chart'ers Towers and Gympie, gold- 
mining. 
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Ips'wich, coal-mining; cotton factories ; 
agricultural district. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

South Australia formerly included the 
entire centre of the continent from 
north to south. In 1911 the larger 
half, known as the Northern Terri- 
tory, was transferred to the Common 
wealth Government. A large x^ortion 
is desert. Wheat and cox j per the 
chief exports, and wine is largely 
X)roduced. 

Ad'elaide, the capital, is the seat of a 
university. Population, 190,000. 

Port Adelaide, Gidf of St. Vincent^ 
chief seax)ort. 

Port Pir'ie and Port Augus'ta, on 
Spencer Gulf. 

Kapun'da and Koorin'ga, copx^er- 
mining. 

Moon'ta and Wallaroo', York Pen- 
inmlay x^^ssess the largest coi:>per- 
smelting works in Australia. 

PaTmerston, on Pori Darwin, cax:)ital 
of the Northern Territory. 

I WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

Western Australia is the largest ami 
the most thinly poxmlated of all th^ 
Australian states. Gold-mining is 
the most imx)ortant industry. Wheat 
and wool are exported. 

Perth, Swrvn River, is the capital. 
Poxjulation, 60,000. 

Freman'tle, Swan River, x-)vincix5al sea- 
X^ort. Mail steamers call here. 

Ainjany, King George^s Sound, coaling 
station for the British navy. 

Coolgar'die and KalgoorTie, on the 
barren xdainS 400 miles east of Perth, 
are rising towns which owe their exist- 
ence and raxfid growth to discovei'ies 
of gold in the neighbourhood. 

TASMANIA. 

Tasmania is a large island south- 
east of Austral hi', from which it is 
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separated by Bass Strait, Its area 
is nearly equal to that of Scotland. 
It is named after Tasman, its dis- 
coverer, and was formerly called Van 
Diemen’s Land. The surface is 
mostly elevated and hilly, the highest 
peak being Mount Cradle, 6,070 feet 
high. There is a lake region in the 
interior, from which the chief rivers 
flow. Wool, gold, tin, wheat, hoi^s, 
and fruits are the principal i>roducts. 

Ho^bart, Derivent, the cajntal, has a 
good harbour. Population, 28,000. 

Launceston, Tamar, has shipping trade. 

DOMINION OF NEW 
ZEALAND. 

New Zealand consists of two large 
islands, the North Island and the 
South Island, and a smaller one, 
Stewart Island. These are situated 
ill the South Pacific Ocean, 1,200 mih's 
south-east of Australia, and 12,000 
miles from G-reat Britain. The groux) 
is nearly 1,000 miles long, and is 200 
miles broad at its widest x:)art. The 
area is a little less than that of Groat 
Britain and Ireland. The x>opulatioii 
is over a million. The native inhab- 
itants, of whom there are about 60,000, 
are called Maoris, and are chiefly 
found in North Island. They are a 
brave and intelligent race, tall and well 
made, and of an olive-brown colour. 
They are now increasing in nuirrber. 

RELIEF. — North Island consists of a 
plateau in the centre, bordered by 
lowlands stretching to the coast. A 
range of mountains stretches through 
the entire length of South Island, 
quite near the west coast, the general 
slope being therefore towards the 
east, Stew'art Island is very hilly, 

CLIMATE— The geographical position 
and physical features of New Zealand 
cause the climate to vary greatly. 
Snow seldom falls, except in the 


I southern inirts of South Island. The 
climate resembles that of Groat Brit- 
ain. New Zealand, like Australia, 
has its seasons the reverse of those 
in Great Britain. 

PRODUCTIONS. -Most of the British 
plants are grown successfully. 
Wheat, oats, barley, and hay are the 
l)rincii>al cro{)s. The kauri ])ine, 
much valued for s]nx>buildiiig, yields 
a resin called kauri gum. New Zea- 
land flax is much used for mats, 
baskets, ropes, etc. Sheaiv rearing is 
largely carried on, and frozen mutton 
and wool are exx)ort(‘d. Tlu^ mintu’als 
are gold, coal, and silver. 

MOUNTAINS. 

Mount Euape-^hu (9,200 feet) and 
Mount Eg'mont, in the North Island. 

Southern Alps, in the South Island; 
highest i)eak, Blount Cook, nearly 
13,000 feet. 

RIVERS, 

Waika'to, flowing north, WanganuT, 
flowing south, througli North Island. 

Waita'M, and CluTlia, the longest 
riven- in the colony, flowing south- 
east through the 8outh, Island to the 
Pacific. 

LAKES. 

Lake Tau'po, in the ciuitre of the North 
Island. There are numerous liot 
s])ring.s in the neighbourhood. Lake 
Te Anau (132 square, miles), Lake 
WakatTpu, and ma,ny smallor lakes, 
are in J:5oufch island. 

COASTS. 

The coast-line of the Nortli Island is very 
much broken. That of th(3 South Is- 
land is lesHs indented, exc(q)t in the 
west, whore the scenery, oHjwcially at 
Milford Sound, is grand and majestic. 

CAPES. 

Cape Mari'a Van Die'men, on the 
north ; East Cape, on the (uist ; Cape 
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PaPliser, on the south ; and Cape Eg- SEAS AND INLETS, 

mont, on the west of North Island. Bay of Islands, Haura'ki Gidf, Bay of 
Cape Farewell, on the north ; BanEs Plenty, and Hawke*s Bay, in North 

Peninsula, on the east ; Cape Provi- Island. 

dence, on the south ; and Cape Foul- Cook Strait, between North Island and 
wind, on the west of South Island. South Island. 
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Tas'man Bay, Pe^^'asus Bay, and Ota- 
go Harbour, in South Island. 

Foveaux [fo-vo') Strait, between South 
Island and Stewart Island. 

TOWNS. 

hi North. li^land: 

Wellington, Cook k^trait, tlie seat of 
government ; has a fine liarbour, a 
college, a museum, and many indus- 
tries. Population, 65,000. 

Auckland, Haui'ukl Gulf, formei-ly tlie 
capital, is the largest town in New 
Zealand. Population, 40,000 ; with | 
suburbs, 102,000. beautifully situ- I 
ated on a fine harbcjur ; extcaisive 
wharves, and shi[)building‘. 

New Flym'outli is a seaport on the west 
coast. 

Na'pier, JB'axoke\^ Bay, coasting trade. 

Wangann'i, thriving town on the 
south-west coast. 

In SiriUh Island. 

NeFson, Tasman Bay, is a seaport and 
the centre of tlie hop industry. 

Blen'lieim, Cook Strait, is a small sea- 
port. 

Cbrist'clinrcli, the centre of a great 
agricultural district, contains many 
fine buildings, schools, museum, etc. 
Its port i.s Lyt'tleton. 

Dune'din, Otago Havhouv, an import- 
ant commercial city ; is a very busy 
port, and near are valuable gold- 
mines; inhabited chiefly by Scots- 
men. 

Invercar'giU is a thriving town in the 
extreme south. 

HokitPka, seai^ort and a gold-mining 
centre. 


BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN 
THE PACIFIC. 

Territory of Papua is that part of the 
island of New Guinea which lies op- 
posite the northern shores of Aus- 
tralia, fx’om which it is separated by 
Torres Strait. ^Vll kinds of troxiical 
jxroducc are grown. Its vegetation is 
rich, and its birds are noted for their 
gay xflumage. G old , ebony , and x)earl~ 
shells are exxxorted. Fort Mores''by 
is the chief x>ort and the residence of 
the British Administrator. 

The FFji Islands, north of New Zea- 
land and east of Australia, are very 
fertile, and have a very mild climate. 
Thechief productions are liread-frnit, 
cocoanuts, sugar, bananas, timVier, 
and cotton. VFti Le'^vu and Vanu-'a 
Le'vu are the chief islands. Su'va, 
the capital, stands on the former. 

EPlice Islands and GiFbert Islands, 
groups of low coral islands north of 
Fiji. 

PhCB'nix Group, south-east of the 
Fllice Islands. 

Nor'folk Island, east of Sydney, was 
formerly a convict settlement, but is 
now occupicKl by tht*. descendants of 
the Pitcairn IslandcTs. 

Auckland Islands li(‘ 200 miles south 
and Cbat'bam Islands 360 miles east 
of New Zealand ; Cook Islands, over 
2,000 miles to the north-east. These 
islands arii included in tlie Dominion 
of New Zealand. 

There are numerous other islands in 
the Pacific belonging to Britain, 
but they ax’O of less importance. 



PRONUNCIATION OF DIFFICULT 
GEOGRAPHICAL AND OTHER NAMES 
IN THIS BOOK. 


a = a in fate, a = a in far ; a = a in awl ; all vowels short unless 
marked long, thus a, e, i, o, u ; n = nasal n. 


Abyssinia, ab-is-sin'i-a. 
Acadia, a-ka^'di-a. 

Accra, ak'ra. 

Afghanistan, af-gan-is-tan'. 
Agra, a'gra. 

Akyab, ak-yiib'. 

Allahabad, iil-la-ha-bad'. 
Alleghany, al'-e-ga-ni. 
Amadeus, am-a-de'us. 
Amritsar, uni-rU'siir. 
Annapolis, an-nap'd-lis. 
Antigua, iin-te'gwii, 

Aravalli, ar-a-vul'le. 
Assinibolne, as-sin'i-boin. 
Athabasca, ath-a-bas'kji. 
Bab-el-Mandeb, bab'el-miin'* 
deb. 

Bahamas, ba-luVmas. 
Bahr-el-(Jhazal, bar-el-ghfi'- 
zal. 

Bahr-el-Jabel, bar-el*] e'bel. 
Ballarat, bal-lar-jit'. 
Baluchistan, ba-loo-kis-tiin'. 
Bangweolo, bang-wi-6'lo. 
Barbadoes, bar-bfi'doz. 

Beas, be-iis'. 

Bechuanaland, betch-oo-an'- 
a-land, 

Beira, ba'e-ra. 

Belle Isle, bel eel'. 

Benares, ben-a'rez. 

Benue, ben-oo-e'. 

Berbice, bare-bes'. 

Bermudas, ber-mu'diiz. 
Bhamo, bha-nio'. 

Bida, be'dii. 

Bischoff, bisli'of. 
Bloemfontein, bloom-fon- 
ten'. 

Borgu, bor-goo'. 
Brahmaputra, brli-ma-poo'- 
trii. 

Bras d’Or,* brii dor'. 
Brisbane, bris'ben. 

Brunei, broo-ni'. 

Bulawayo, bul-a-way'o. 
Cadiz, kad'iz. 


Cairo, ki'ro. 

Calais, ka-la'. 

Calgary, kal'gaiy. 
Cauvery, ka'ver-i. 
Cawnpore, kan-poor'. 
Champlain, shan-plan.^ 
Chicago, she-kji'go. 
Ohigneoto. shig-nek'to. 
Chinook, she-nook'. 
Chitral, chi'traL 
Olutha, kloo'tlia. 

Colombo, k5-16m'b5. 

Cooi’g, koorg. 

Cortez, kor'tez. 

Curepipe, kur'peep. 
Cyprus, si'prus. 

Damietta, dam-i-et'ta. 
Delhi, del'll. 

■ Demerara, dem-er-a'ra. 
Dominica, dom-in'e-ka. 
Dunedin, dun-e'din. 
Dupleix, du-pla'. 

Dyaks, di'aks. 

Elflfel, ef-fel'. 

Elichpur, el-ich-poor'. 
Ellice, el'is. 

Elmina, el-me'nS. 

Erie, e'ri. 

Esquimault, es'ki-malt. 
Eyre, air. 

Famagusta, fa-ma-goos'tii. 
Fiji, fe'je. 

Finlsterre, fin-is-tar'. 
Foveaux, fo-v6'. 

Gambia, gara'bi-a. 
Gamtoos, gam-toos'. 
Gauhati, gow-hat'ti. 
Geelong, j e-long'. 

Genoa, jen'o-a. 

Godavari, go-da'var-i. 
Gouritz, gow'rit'z. 

Graaf Reinet, griif li'net. 
Grenada, gren-a'da 
Guardafui, gwar-da-fwe'. 
Guatemala, ’gwa-te-ma'Ia. 
Guiana, ge-a'ua. 

Gympie, gim'pe. 


Hadramaut, ha-dra-mat'. 
Haidarabad, h5-da-ra-bad‘ 
Haiti, ha'ti. 

Hauraki, how-ra'ki. 

Hausa, how'za. 

Heidelburg, hi'dl-burg. 
Himalaya, him-a-l§.'ya. 
Hobart, hd'barfc. 

Hokitika, ho-ki-te'ka. 
Honduras, hon-doo'ras. 
Howrah, how'ra. 

Hugli, hoo'gle. 

Hurdwar, hurd-war'. 

Ilorin, e-16-ren'. 

Irawadi, e-ra-wa'di. 
Ismailia, es-ma-el'yii. 
Jacques Cartier, zhiic Ca/> 
tya. 

Jaipur, ji'poor. 

Jamaica, ja-ma'ka. 

Jhelum, je'lum. 
Johannesburg, yo-hiin'nes- 
burg. 

Johor, jo-hor'. 

Jumna, jum'na. 

Kagera, ka'je-ra. 
Kalgoorlie, kal-goor'li. 
Kampala, kam-pii'la. 
Kanaka, kan-ak'a. 

Kano, ka-no'. 

Kapunda, ka-pun'da. 
Karachi, kar-a'che 
Karakorum, ka-rii-ko'run? 
Kashmir, kash-mer'. 

Kauri, kow'ri. 

Keewatin, ke-wa'tin. 
Khartum, kar-toom'. 
Khyber, ki'ber. 

Kimberley, kim'ber-li. 
Kistna, kist'na. 

Kolhapur, ko-la-poor". 
Kontagora, kon-tag'o-ra. 
Kwala Pilah, kwa'la pe'ia 
Labrador, lab-ra-dor'. 
Labuan, la-boo -an'. 

Lagos, la'gos. 

Lahore, la-hor'.. 
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La SoTifri^re, la suf-re-ai/. 
Launceston, lan'ston. 
Leeuwin, lu'in or le'u-win. 
Limaaol, li-rnii-sdr. 

Lokoja, 16-k6-ja'. 

Louistourg, loo'is-burg. 
Louisiana, loo-i-izi-si'iui. 
Lourengo Marques, lo-ren'- 
so mar-kcs'. 

Macquarie, inii-kwor'i. 
Madagascar, uiad-a-gas'kar. 
Madeira, ma-dc'ra. 
Mafeking, maf'e-king. 
Makanadi, ma-ha-nii'di. 
Mak^, rnii-ha'. 

Malacca, ina-lak'a. 

Manaar, mii-nar'. 

Mandalay, man-dii-lay'. 
Manhattan, man-kat'an. 
Manitoba, man-i-to-bii'. 
Maria van Diemen, iniii-re'a 
van do'nien. 

Marseilles, mar-sfila:'. 
Martaban, miir-ta-biii/. 
Martinique, mar-ti-nok'. 
Maseru, maz^er-oo. 
Maskonaland, ma-shd'na- 
land. 

Matabeleland, mat-a*b6lo- 
land. 

Matoppo, ma-top''po, 
Maulmain, In(jl-lninG^ 
Merkara, mor-kii'rii. 
Michigan, miali^’i-gan. 
Minorca, mi-nor'ka. 
Mississippi, mis-is-ip'i. 
Mombasa, moni-bas'a, 
Montmorency, mont'mo- 
ren-si. 

Montreal, mont-re-?)T. 
Montserrat, mont-ser-rat'. 
Mweru, um-we''roo, 

Nagpur, nag-poorf. 

Nairobi, ni-ro'bi.' 

Nanaimo, nan>iVm5. 
Narbada, nar-ba-dii'. 

Natal, na-tal'. 

Negri Sembllan, na'gre sem- 
be-lan'. 

Nepaul, ne-piil'. 

Nevis, nev'is. 

Niagara, ni-ag'a-rS. 

Nicobar, nik-o-bar'. 

Nicosia, nS-ko-su'ii. 
Nieuwveld, nyu'velt. 
Nigeria, nl-jo'ri-a. 

Nilgirl, nil-go'ri. 


Nova Scotia, noVa sko'shi-a. 
Nupe, nu'pe. 

Nyasa, ne-as^sii. 

Olifants, ol'i-fants. 

Ontario, on-ta'ri-o. 

Ortegal, or'te-gal. 

Otago, o-tji'gd. 

Ottawa, ot'ta-wji. 

Panjab, piin-jab'. 

Papua, iMi'poo-a. 
Parramatta, piir-a-mat^i. 
Paria, pa'ri-a. 

Penang, i)G-nang'. 
Pennsylvania, pcn-sil-va'- 
ni-a. 

Perak, pa-rak'. 

Perim, pii-ren/. 

Peshawar, i)a-sliou'er. 
Philippines, lil'ip-inz. 
Pictou, pik-too'. 
Pietermaritzburg, pe*tor- 

inar'its-burg. 

Pizarro, pi-thii/ro. 

Point de Gallo, point de giil. 
Pondicherry, pon*di-shor'i. 
Pretoria, pre-tor'i-a. 
Qu’appello, kap-pel'. 

Quebec, kwe-bck'. ,, 

Quetta, kwet'tii. 

Rajputana, riij-poo-ta'na. 
Rangoon, rau-goon'. ’ 

Ravi, rii've. 

Rdunion, ra-ui/yon. 
Rhodesia, ro-df/Hhi-a. 
Rimouskl, rc-niooH-kc'. 

Rio del Rey, re'o del rii'e. 
Roanoke, ro-a-nok'. 
Rodrigues, r<!)-<ircg'. 

Rosetta, rd-zet'a. 

Ruapehu, roo-a-pe'ku. 
Ruwenzori, roo-won-zO'rc. 
Salwln, sal-win'. 

Sandakan, san-dti-kiin'. 
Sarawak, sU-rii-wjik'. 
Saskatchewan, saa-kach'e- 
wJin. 

Satpura, sHt-poo'ra. 

Sault Sto. Mario, soo sout 
ma'ri. 

Selangor, se-llm-gor'. 
Senegal, Bon-o-giil'. 
Seychelles, sa-slior. 
Shan-tung, skang-toong'. 
Shird, ahi/rft. 

Sierra Leone, si-er'ra 16-5'no. 
Sikkim, slk'im. 

Sinhalese, 8ln-hU-16z'. 


Sneeuwbergen, snu'berg-en. 
Socotra, so-coTrii. 
Somaliland, s6-ma'le-land. 
Srinagar, sre^nii-gar. 
Stellenbosch, stel'len-bosc 
Suakin, swa'kin. 

Sudan, soo-diin'. 

Suez, .soo-ez'. 

Sulaiman, soo-le-man'. 
Surat, soo-riit'. 

Sutlej, sut'lej. 

Taj Mahal, taj ma-Iuil'. 
Tanganyika, tiin-giin-yd'ka. 
Tapti, tiip'ti. 

Taranaki, tii-ra-na'ld. 
Tarifa, tii-rd'fii. 

Tasmania, taz-mfi'ni-a. 
Tenassexdm, tcn-as'sa-rim. 
Tobago, to-ba'go. 

Toronto, to-ron'to. 
Travancere, trav-an-kor'. 
Trincomalee,tring-ko-ina-le'. 
Trinidad, tnn-i-dad'. 
Trivandrum, tre-van'droom 
Tugela, tu-gkel'ii. 
XJitenhage, u-tcn-kage'. 
TTjlJl, oo-Je'je. 

Ungava, un-ga'va, 

Ushant, usk'ant. 

Utrecht, xi'trekt. 

Vaal, val. 

Valetta, vii-let'tii. 
Vancouver, van-koo'ver. 
Vanua Lovu, va-noo'ii la'voo. 
Vasco da Gama, vas'ko dii 
ga'mii. 

Ylndhya, vind'yii. 

■’inU Levu, vd'te la'voo. 
Waganda, wii-gjin'da. 
Waltakl, wi-tii'ki. 
Wakaclpu, wa-kaTi-poo. 
Waikato, wi-kii'td. 
Wallaroo, wiil-lii'roo, 
Wanganui, wiin-gii-noo'i. 
Warrnambool, war - nam - 
bool'. 

Woi-hai-woi, way-kigk-way'. 
Wellesley, welzli. 
Winnipeg, win'i-peg. 
Yakoba, yak-(yV)a. 

Yucatan, yoo-ka-tan'. 
Yukon, yeo'kon. 

Zambezi, ziun-be'zi. 
Zanztbai', zati'zi-blir. 
Zimbabwe, zim-balj'we. 
Zwartebergon, zwart - ber'- 
gen. 


